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2 BRITISH PLUT ARCH. 
This excellent divine, was the eldeſt ſon and 
heir of Sir Henry Colet, citizen and mercer, who, 
on the acteſſion of Henry VII. to the throne, had 
the honour of knighthood conferred on him, for 
his attachment to that Prince, after the death of 
Richard HT." He was likewiſe twice elected, by his 
fellow citizens, to the dignity of chief magiſtrate. 

John Colet was born — peu way in the year 
1466, and in 1483, he was ſent to Magdalene 
College Oxford, where after purſuing the uſual 


jeg at) the expiration of ſeven years, he took 
ey maſter of art, with Iiltinguiſhed re- 


putation; for at this time, all the works of Tully 
were as familiar to him as his epiſtles ; neither was 
he à ſtranger to Plato, and Plotinus, whom he di- 
ligently purſued and compared, the one as a com- 
ment on the other. But ſuch was the infelicity of 
thoſe times, that the Greek language was not 
only neglected in our ſchools. and univerſities, but 


the dove, and mene | nt of it, was looked up- 
on as i in reference to which barbarous 
pinion, Eraſmus quotes a proverb, “ Caye a 


ræcis, ne ſias hereticus; Take care of the Greek, 


left you become a heretic.” So that Colet was 


obliged to read the above-mentioned authors, 


their Patin tranſlations, till in his more advano 
years, he became acquainted with the great ori- 


. took his degrees in arts at Oxford, 
he had a ſuſficient eſtate to ſupport him as a gentle- 
man, and a fair intereſt to recommend him at court. 
He had the advantage of a tall and graceful per- 


= 


ſon” and this deſign of being a courtier might per- 
haps- have been the advice of his father, who had 
been uſed to paiety and ſplendour in the public 
oſhets in theiCity, and had gained a very particu- 
. hr' intereſt with the king: but the pious youth, 

determined by his own ſpirit of religion, was re- 
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relation of his mother, which Living he hag te the 
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We 


day of his death; and in 1490, he was alfo pre- 


ſented by his own father, to e living of 5 5 


ning, in the county 


2 of the famous Chi 
e Was alſo made rebend of 


upon the pre 


eaſter in PS church of St. arti Le Grad, 
which he 'refigned the 20th oy ry 1503, | 
fore t 


having been admitted the o the Pre- 
bend bf Durnesford in che church" of Sarum. 
© Theſe preferments, beſtowed on x youth under 
. may ſeern a littſe extrabrdinary to fome; but 
uſt confider it was the; cuſtom of the Romiſh 


church; Mr. Colet being wen an Aeolbt hi, * 


is one of their ſeven” eccleſiafticaf' 6 N orders, "HE 
al qualified to hold them 
r. CortT's ample . ena 


d Rich 


to 

Hunting bes which he 

reſi pr nr in 1493, when he was e to the 
4 in the church Uf vp | 


—— of be ing an inclipation which he 


Had lo! 8 A 0 of Wade f n countries,” i 
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In, life, continually went out in_ queſt of them ; 
becauſe, though e volumes of the works of 
the beſt authors lay dormant in our colleges, and 
monaſteries, the on who knew that. ignorance 
was their chief ſupport, 'could by; no mean be oe: 
va led on to communicate them 
Charles VIII. ſtyled, the affable and the Gurten, 
at this time, ſat upon the throne of France, and 
Farin the ſciences, Paris became the ſeat of 
earning, and a place r reſort for men of 
eminence, in every n. In this city the 
fore Mr. Colet . his firſt reſidence; go? 
ſoon- het Oe goon uf 
e French 8 who had been in 7 

= embaſly from Charles to Henry V 185 
gentleman 3 him with an ardent dale to be 
recommended. to Eraſmus, à ſpecimen of whoſe 


great genius, and {kill in the Latin tongue, he 


ad ſhewn bim, in a com plimentary. letter 2 
he publication of his "hiſtory of France. 
ikewiſe he formed an intimacy with the celebrated 
Budceus, who making bonourable mention of our 
| young divine, in the courſe of his correſpondence 
ith . Eraſmus, laid the. foundation of the future 
r which ſubſiſted between them. 
From Paris, Mr. Colet went to Italy, ks 
acquaintance with men L er W 5 155 learning 
ame ſtill more univerſal, at 1255 
n this city, the famous 1 — a5. Wil 
fel fell under his obſervation, hs had nal 1 
Greek at Rhodes, and was improving himſelf in 
Latin under John Sulpitius and Pomponius Sabi- 
nus. At Florence, he met r 
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JOHN COL ET. D.0 5 
terwards diſhop of Worceſter: by theſe he was 
introduced to the! molt illuſtrious. foreigners, and 
enabled to acquire every valuable N 
derived from travelling. 

Colet remained about four years abroad, return- 
ing home in 149 25 but upon this occaſion it is 
ſaid, he had muc difficulty to reſiſt his deſire of 
appear ing at court, where Jie could ſhew the ac - 
compliſhments he had acquired in the World to the 
beſt advantage. Indeed he was endowed with ſome 
natural p ſities, which were better adapted to 
a public Mike, than the confinement. of 'a college, | 
He' had a may ſpirit, 'impatient of the leaft injury 
and affront. * By the ſame bent of nature he was 
alſo addicted 5 ove and luxury; and was inclined 
to an air of feld and pleaſant But he firſt 
conquered," and then rate, imſelf, by ſo 
far ubjeckin his paſſions to reaſon and philoſophy, 
that he' could bear a reproof, even from his own 
ſetvants. He reſtrained his diſpoſition to effeminate 
indulgencies, by a continual abſtinence, a og 
fobriety, cloſe application, ſerious thinkin * 
religious converſac ion; and thus he pteſeryved every 
ſtep of his whole life from the pollutions of 82 
world : yet, whenever opportunities offered, either 
of jeſting with facetious perſons, or talking fami- 
Harly with the female ſex, or of appeating at feaſts 
and entertainments, nature was ſure to break forth; 
for which reaſon, he very ſeldom aſſociated with 
laymen, and forbore all public places: but if ne- 
ceffity brought him, he lingled out ſome learned 

on from the reſt, with whom he diſcourſed in 

tin, to avoid the prophane diſcoyrſe of the table; 
ad: in the mean time, he would eat of but one 
diſh, and take but one or two draughts of beer, 
for the moſt part refraining from wine, << There 
never was, (ſays Eraſmus) a more flowing wit; 
and, for * reaſon, * delighted in the like ſo- 
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ciety ; but even there he choſe ſuch diſcourſes as 
ſavoured moſt of religion; and it is a proof of his 
great good-nature, that he was a paſſionate lover 
of little children, whoſe innocence he admired of 
all things;” | 52 

8 The full thing Colet did, after his return home, 
was to be ordained deacon, and, ſhortly after, 
prieſt. His father and mother then lived at Lon- 
don, with whom he reſided a few months; and, 
then retired to Oxford. It being the cuſtom at 
that time for men of diſtinguſhed abilities in the 
0 to ſet up voluntary lectures, Mr. Colet, 
though he had neither taken nor deſired any d 

in divinity; read publiclectures, without ſtipend or 
reward, by way of expoſition of the epiſtles of St. 
Paul. The novelty of theſe exerciſes, occaſioned 
crouded audiences, and admiration of the lecturer 
increaſed and continued them; There was not a 
doctor in divinity or law, or any other dignitary of 
the church, who neglected to hear Colet, or with- 
held from him the applauſe that he deſerved; the 
bigots only, and thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to keep 
up the old ignorance and ſuperſtition, treated his 
dikoukes as thoſe of a heretic: and ichiſmatic, be- 
cauſe he openly avowed the neceſlity for a reforma- 
tion. = 

Things were in this poſture at Oxford, when 
Eraſmus, who had been for ſome time at Paris, as 
tutor to the lord Montjoy, was prevailed on by that 
nobleman to come over to England; and having a 
recommendation to Richard Charnock, of the 
college of St. Mary the Virgin, he went directly 
to that univerſity, where he was received and ac- 
commodated in the moſt friendly and hoſpitable 
manner ; and at this time, and in this place, it was, 
that the intimate friendſhip between our Divine 
and Eraſmus commen ce. 
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JOHN COLET, D. D. 7 
Charnock, to whom Eraſmus had been recom- 
mended, was alſo an intimate acquaintance of 
Colet's; to whom he had no ſooner mentioned the 
name of his gueſt, than we find him impatient to 
recommend himſelf to fo excellent a perſon ; for 
not waiting an opportunity to ſee Eraſmus, he im- 
mediately wrote him, from his own - chamber, an 
elegant and polite epiſtle, which ſhewed the writer 


to be a ſcholar, a traveller, and a gentleman ; 


concluding with theſe words: I congratulate 
your arrival in this ifland, and wiſh our country 
may be as pleaſant to you, as, I know, you, 
by your. great learning, muſt be uſeful to us. 
I am, fir, and ſhall always be, devoted to one 
whom I believe to be the moſt learned and the beſt 
of men.” Eraſmus directly returned bim an an- 
ſwer, equally polite and ſpirited, and ſaid, “ If 
he could- find any thing commendable in himſelf,” 
he ſhould be proud of being commended by fuch a 
worthy perſon, to whoſe judgement he allowed fo 
great weight; that his ſilent efteem alone had been 
preferable to all the applauſes of a theatre at Rome. 
«« Your country of England,” adds he, „ is moit 

eaſant to me upon many accounts, particularly 
in this, that it abounds with thoſe bleflings, with- 
out which nothing would reliſh with me, men of 
admirable learning, among whom, no one will re- 
pine, that I reckon you the chief,” He then 
praiſes the ſtyle of his letters, as eaſy; ſmooth, 
unaffected, flowing from a rich vein, as water from 


= 4... >}, 4. £44 A 


a clear fountain, every part like itſelf „ open, 
plain, modeſt, having nothing in it rough, turbid, 

or intricate ; ſo that de could fee the image of his 
ſoul in what he wrote, | Shri ue 
This epiſtolary correſpondence, joined to the 
recommendations of Budceus, ended in the ſtricteſt 
intimacy imaginable, which continued to the end 
of their lives. They ſtudied to improve each other, 
34 | and 
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and inſtiuct mankind : and though they ſometimes 
differed in opinion upon theological points, this 
did not produce the leaſt ill temper or coolneſs be- 
tween them. On the contrary, in 1499, Eraſmus 
and his admired friend firſt held their conferences 
upon our bleſſed Saviour's reluctances and fears be- 
tore his laſt paſſion. Colet could not approve of 
the common opinion of divines, that Chriſt, up- 
on a proſpect of his agonies, ſhrunk from them in 
his human nature. Erasmus maintained the opi- 
nion of the ſchoolmen: but Colet had the advan- 
tage of the beſt meaning, and of the greateſt 
ge in departing from the common ſentiments 
of the ſchools and the church, in that credulous 
Eraſmus concludes his epiſtle concerning this 
diſpute, in the moſt friendly and reſpectful manner; 
calling himſelf a raſh man, and a raw ſoldier, for 
entering the liſts with ſuch an experienced general 
as Colet: appearing pleaſed at his confutation, - 
Colet telling him, When, like two flints, we 
are ſtriking one another, if any ſpark of light flies 
out, let us eagerly catch at it; we ſeek not for our 
own opinion, but for truth, which, in this mutual- 
conflict, may be extorted as fire out of ſteel.” Colet 
alſo freely expreſſed to Eraſmus his great diſlike of 
that new theology, which was unhappily brought 
into the church by the modern ſchoolmen, and 
was, in effect, nothing but the art of trifling and 
wrangling. He told him, he had ſet himſelf againſt 
thoſe ſcholaſtic divines, and would, if poſſible, 
reſtore the theological ſtudies that were founded 
upon the ſcriptures, and the primitive fathers. He 
ſaid, it was upon this view, he had r Shy | 
pounded the epiſtles of St. Paul, and ſhould be 
lad of a partner in that labour of ſearching the 
criptures. | | ern 
When Eraſmus left England, Colet ſtill con- 
tinued at Oxford, where he went on with his ufual | 
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expoſition of the apoſtolical epiſtles ; though the 
uſe and ſtudy of the ſcriptures was fo low at this 
time, that even the degree' of doctor of divinity 
could not admit a man to the reading of them, 
which made Colet negligent of that honour, 
However, by the importunity of his friends, we 
find him doctor of divinity in 1504: but his 
thoughts were entirely bent on the d ion of 
that idol of ignorance, the cobweb divinity of the 
ſchools; aiming to exalt the ſcriptures and Jeſus 
Chriſt in its room; for which reaſon the ſchool- 
men always looked upon Colet with a jealous eye; 
whom he frequently engaged, always vanquiſhed, 
and never — ; though he ſtil] continued to 
ſhew the neceſſity of a reformation; by expelling 
the Scotiſts and Thomiſts, who had divided the 
Chriſtian world betwen them ; by diſcovering the 
ſhameful abuſes of monaſteries, and religious 
houſes; and by expoſing the perils of impoſing 
celibacy on the clergy. „ F 
Mx. Corr, while he was abroad, had been 
made a prebendary in the church of Vork, and had 
been inſtalled by proxy in 1494; but farther pro- 
motion was to be the W of his conſpiguous 
merit, for Henry VII. who loved to confer unex- 
pected favours, and eſteemed Colet as an eminent 
divine, and excellent preacher, diveſted of ambi- 
tion, judged him on this account, the more wor- 
th * referment; and, in 1505, made him dean 
St. Pauls, without his ſolicitation, or know- 
aß And indeed, this excellent man, as if he 
been called only to the labours, not to the 
nin of his office, reſtored the decayed diſcipline 
his cathedral church, and brought in- what was 

a new practice there, preaching himſelf upon Sun- 
days; and he called to his aſhſtance other learned 
divines, particularly Grocyne and Sowle, whom 
he appointed to read divinity lectures, upon all 
e224 35 t ſolemn 
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. ſolemn, feſtivals; He; would not take a deſultory 
text out of the goſpel. or epiſtle for the day, but 
choſe a fixed and Jarger ſubject, which he proſecut- 
ed in ſeveral faccelhve diſcourſes, till he went 
through the Whole. He had always a full audi- 
tory, and the chief er of the city. Nor 


was he only a free and conſtant preacher of the 
goſpel in his own. cathedral, but at court, and in 
many other churches, where his ſermons were 
much frequented, becauſe the ſtrict diſcipline of 
his life regularly. correſponded with the integrity of 
his doctrine. een | 2 

Till this time, there was ſcarce ſo much as a 
Latin Teſtament in any cathedral church in Eng- 


tand: Inſtead of the goſpel of Chriſt, the goſpel 


of Nicodemus was aſf xed to a pillar ja the nave of 
the metropolitan church of Canterbury. But the 
method that dean Colet took of expounding. the 
ſcriptures, began to raiſe in the nation an enquiry 
after thoſe oracles of God; and that he was more 
than half a proteſtant, appears from his condem- 
ning ausezlar confeſſion, purgatory, and the 
daily celebration of maſs. He would have all di- 
vine ſervice performed in a ſerious and ſolemn man- 
ner: he was delighted with the apoſtolical epiſtles; 
but more affected with the admirable words of our 
Saviour in the goſpels, which, he ſelected under 
proper heads, and intended to write a book upon 


. Eraſmus has tranſmitted the following relation 
of the dean's manner of living, as an example to 
poſterity. „ The dean's table, (in the time of 
his predeceſſor) under the name of hoſpitality, 
had favoured too much of pomp and luxury, which 
he contracted to a more frugal and temperate way 


of entertainment: it had been his cuſtom, for. 


many years, to eat only one meal a day, that of 
dinner; ſo that he always had the eyening np 
5 21 | 
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ſelf. When he dined in private with his own fami- 
ly, he had uſualy ſome ſtrangers for his gueſts; but 
ew, becauſe his proviſion was frugal, though genteel. 


The ſittings were ſhort, and ſuch as pleaſed only Ee 


the learned and good. After grace before meat, 
ſome boy, who had a voice, read diſtinctly a 
ehapter out of one of St. Paul's Epiſtles, or out of 
the Proverbs of Solomon. When the chapter was 


ended, the dean would mention ſome particular part 


of it, from - whence he would frame a ſubject for 


_ converſation, and aſk his companions their ſenſe of 


its meaning: but he ſo adapted his manner to their 
diſpoſitions, that he cauſed even theſe grave ſub- 
jets neither to tire their patience, or give any other 
diſtaſte, Towards the end of the repaſt, he ge- 
nerally ſtarted another ſubje& of diſcourſe, and 
then diſmiſſed his gueſts, | profited both in mind 
and body from thoſe viſits which they paid him. 
The converſation of his particular friends gave him 
infinite delight, which he would ſometimes pro- 
tract till far in the evening; but their diſcpurſe 


was either on religion or learning. He was curi- 
ous in the choice of his company; therefore, if he 


could not have ſuch as were a le, he cauſed a 
ſervant to read to him out of the ſeriptures. In 
his excurſions, ſays Eraſmus, he would ſometimes 
make me one of bis company, and then no man 
was more eaſy and pleaſant. He always carried a 
book with him, and ſeaſoned his converſation with 
religion. He had an averſion to all indecent or 
improper diſcourſe; loved to be neat and clean in 
his apparel, furniture, entertainment, books, and 
whatever belonged to him; yet he deſpiſed all tate 
and magnificence, Though it was then a'cuſtom 
for the higher clergy to appear in purple, his habit 
was only black. His upper garment. was of plain 
woollen cloth, which, in cold weather, was ſined 
with fur, Whatever he received by church pre- 

| . | ferments, 
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ferments, was delivered to his ſteward to be laid 

out in family occaſions, or - hoſpitality : and all 

that arole from his large pa eſtate, was ap- 
ch 


. propriated. to pious and charitable uſes.” 
_ _ - Notwithſtanding the dean's holy life, he could- 
' not, eſcape the .* of an heretic z for having a 
great tenderneſs and compaſſion for the honeſt peo- 
ple Who ſuffered as Lollards, he had the courage 
to interpoſe for one of them with the king, who 
granted him his life and liberty. This act of hu- 
manity expoſed him to perſecution from the biſhop. 
of London (a rigid Scotiſt and a virulent perſecu- 
tor of the new ſect) who accuſed- the dean of 
bereſy, and preſented. articles againſt him to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. But Warbam well 
knew the worth and integrity of Colet: he de- 
tended therefore, and patronized him; nor would 
he ive him the trouble of putting in any formal 
anſwer. It is alſo ſaid, that the biſhop would have 
made the dean; a heretic for tranſlating the Pater 
Noſter into Engliſh, if the archbiſhop had not 
ſtood up in his defence. hae 
Hut the troubles and perſecutions which Colet 
underwent, only ſerved to inereaſe his charity and 


devotion. He had a plentiful eſtate, without any 


near relations; and he was reſolved to conſecrate 
the whole. property of it to ſome permanent bene- 
faction, in his life-time, as William of Wykeham 
had done at Wincheſter, in the reign of Edward 
III. The dean thought that it would pr. mote the 
reſtoration and improvement of letters, to provide 
a grammar- ſchool, for the inſtruction of youth in 
the two ſubſidiary langu of Latin and Greek. 
He apprehended this TO be laying the beſt foun- 


dation for academical ſtudies, particularly thoſe. of 
divinity ; and conceived, that, in being the foun- 
der of one ſuch grammar-ſchool, he ſhould be the 

. xeſtorer of the two univerſities; and London _ 
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che place of his nativity, he deemed-it moſt worth 
of 115 intended charity; but the beſt account of this 
inſtitution is given by Eraſmus, who ſays; « He laid 
out a great part of his 1nheritance in building St. Paul's 
fchool, which is a magnificent fabric, dedicated to 
the child Jeſus. Two dwelling- houſes were add- 
ed for.the two maſters, to whom ample falaries are 
allotted. The ſchool is divided into four apart- 
ments: the boys have their diſtin forms one above 
another; and every form holds ſixteen. The wiſe 
founder ſaw, that the greateſt hopes and bappineſs 
of commonwealths were in the training up of 
children to good letters and true religion; fos 
which noble purpoſe he laid out an immenſe ſum, 
02.060"; een to bear © PI the 
a... 
The founder has not clozged this agkls ſerninary | 
with any ſtatute that might prevent it from 
| y uſeful to the world. Children born in 
any part of the kingdom, even foreigners of al} 
nations and countries, are capacitated to take part 
* its privileges. The wiſdom of the — 
ſo very apparent, in giving li —— 
ſenſe of bis ſtatutes — : 49+ and to alter 
correct, add or diminiſh, as ſhould be though 
r and convenient, in future times, _ 
— government of the ſchool. > 
Theſe ſtatutes were drawn up by the dean hi 
ſelf, in Engliſh; but with ſuch a ee gs 
train, that they ſeem to have been wrote 
who was not of the communion of the 
church. In the prologue he ſays, that 4 5 
more thanne — and bringing 
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with ſufficient and perpetual ſtipendes ever to en- 
dure; and ſet patrones and defenders, governours 
and rulers of that ſame ſcole, the moſt honeſt and 
faithful fellowſhipe of the mercers of London. 
As dean Colet had been the pious founder of 
this ſchool, ſo he alſo laboured to be the perpetual 
teacher and ĩnſtructor of the ſcholars, by drawing 
up ſome rudiments of grammar, with an abridg- 
ment of the principles of religion, and publiſhed 
them for the ſtanding uſe of Paul's ſchool. It 
was called Paul's Accidence, and dedicated to 
William Lily, the firſt maſter, in a ſhort elegant 
Latin epiſtle, dated the firſt of Auguſt, 1513. In 
this introduction to grammar, the dean preſcribed 
ſome excellent rules for the admiſſion and continu- 
ance of boys in his ſchool, which were to be read 
over to the parents, when they firſt brought their 
children, for their aſſent to them, as the expreſs 
terms and conditions of expecting any benefit of 
education there. The dean alfo prevailed on Eraſ- 
mus to tranſlate from the Engliſh, the inſtitution or 
2 Chriſtian man, into Latin verſe, briefly and plain- 
ly, for the eaſy apprehenſion and memory of the 
boys; which — Ne ſchool catechiſm ; with 
.many other good s, both in poetry and proſe, 
towards directi OS Sivan the principles and 
morals of his ſcholars: and Eraſmus upon this 
occaſion dedicated to him his two books De 
copia verborum ac rerum, to form the ſtyle, and 
help the invention of young ſcholars, commendin 
his piety and j ud t in thus conſulting and 
ing the good of his country.” ſs” 


The troubles in which the had involved 
himſelf, by his zeal for the holy ſcriptures, and his 
attempts to produce a reformation in the lives of 

the - clergy, in the reign of Henry VII. did not 

diminifh his fortitude and public ſpirit, in that of 
his ſucceſſor: for we have a remarkable inſtance on 
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record of his manly freedom and intrepidity, and 
of the high degree of eſteem in which he ſtood 
with Henry VIII. any oppoſition to whoſe inclina - 
tions was generally fatal. When that monarch 
was preparing for war againſt France, doctor Colet 
was appointed to preach before him at court; 
which he did, and in general terms inveighed ſo 
ſtrongly againſt the impiety of going to war, that 
it was thought the preacher would have been ſent 
to priſon, or perhaps more ſeverely puniſhed. But 
the king ſent for Colet, and was at ſo much pains 
to convince him of the neceſſity of the war he was 
entering upon, that the dean, in a ſecond ſermon 
upon the ſame ſubject, preached up the lawfulneſs, 
the piety, and expediency of war for the fexvice of 
our. country. This ſermon pleaſed the king fo 
much, that he gave the dean thanks, and, ever 
after, his countenance ; ſaying to his nobles, who 
attended him, << Well, let every one chuſe his own. 
doctor, but this ſhall be mine.” His majeſty then 
took a glaſs of wine, and drank very graciouſiy to 
the preacher's health, whom he diſruilled with all 
the marks of affection, and promiſed him any fa- 
Te ſhould atk for himſelf or friends. 

_ Beſides his dignities and prefertments, already 
mentioned, doc Colet was alſo rector of the 
fraternity or gild of Jeſus in St. Paul's church: 
(for which he procured new ſtatutes) one of the 

lains and preacher in ordinary to king 2 4 

VIII. and, if Eraſmus is not miſtaken, of his 

privy council. When he came to about the fiftieth 

of his ages he grew ſo weary of the world, 
that he fully deſigned to ſequeſter himſelf in ſome 
monaſtery, and there paſs the remainder of his days 
in peace and folitude : but the objections he had 
to the conduct of thoſe eſtabliſhments were in- 
vincible z wherefore, he built a corivenient houſe, 
within the precinct of the Charter-houſe, —_ the 


— 
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16 BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
palace of Sheene in Surry, where he intended to 
retire in his old age, when unable to diſcharge the 
duties of his function. But death prevented him; 
for having been ſeized by that dreadful and epide- 
mical diſeaſe called the ſweating ſickneſs, at two 
ſeveral times, he relapſed into it a third, which 
threw him into a conſumption, and carried him off 
on the 16th of September, 1519, in the fifty-third 
year of his age. One of his phyſicians judged his 
diſeaſe to be the dropſy : but no extraordinary 
ee. appeared upon opening the body, only 
at the capillary veſſels of the liver had ſome pu- 
ſtulary eruptions. His corpſe was carried from 
Sheene to London, and, by the care of his aged 
mother, t was buried in the cathedral church of 
St Paul's with an humble monument, and only 
this inſcription, deſigned by himſelf, Jo. Coletvs. 
However, the company of mercers, being willing 
to ſhew how much they valued him, ed ano- 
ther to his memory with his effigies ; but that being 
deſſroyed by the great fire, all that now remains is, 


| the deſcription which Sir William Dugdale gives 


us of it, in his hiſtory of St. Paul's cathedral, 

He wrote ſeveral things, but only the following 
were publiſhed before, and after his death. x. Ora- 
tio habita a doctore Fohanne Colet, decans ſancti 
Pauli, ad tlerum in convocatione, anno 1511. 2. Ru- 
dimenta Grammatices c. called Paul's Accidence : + 
this little manual, with ſome alterations, and . 
additions, now 3 ſyntax in Lily's com- 
mon grammar. 3. Monition to a godly life. 4. 
Daily devotions, 5 the chriſtian's morning 155 8 
ing ſacrifice. Some manuſcript ' commentaries on 


St. Paul, and on the apoſtolical epiſtles, were 


found in an obſcure corner of his ſtudy, but writ- 
ten in an illegible character, ſo that they were 


totally uſeleſs. In all probability, they were only 
8 4 be ITN 1 notes, 
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notes, from which be read his public lectures at 

2 XTOrd. 2 L 
The perſon of dean Colet, RES, | 

mus, was tall and comely, he was bleſſed with 


an eaſy, polite addreſs, which gave a grace to every - 


thing he ſaid or did. His learning was uncom- 
mon for the age he lived in, his piety pane. 
and his public fpirit as a preacher unprecedented ; 
but his ſalutary reproof of vice in_high ſtations 
was conveyed in ſuch ftrong arguments, untinctur- 
ed with pride or moroſeneis, that it procured him 

advancement even under the reign of a moſt arbi- 

trary prince, who put many of his ſubjects to 
death without mercy, for preſuming to arraign his 
* — In a word, dean Colet was you - — 
brighteſt ornaments of this country, an | 
4 which he lived, and muſt F 
with gratitude, as one of the chief inſtruments in 
the hands of providence for bringing about the 
reformation of theſe kingdoms from Popery: is 
bold diſcourſes from the pulpit on the abuſes Whick 
had crept into the church, and the ſcandalous © 
lives of the clergy, having opened the = of the 
nation; and his happy impulſe to found a ſemin- 

ary of learning for youth, having given birth to 
yy aſtoniſhing increaſe of thoſe __ foun- 
dations, - which took place, within thi years 

— my important nd memorable event. — 
Authorities. Life of Eraſmus, ' Biogr. 
— — article, Cour: * r. Knight's liſe 
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'CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
AA. D. 24717. t 1830. ] 


OJ Hoxas WoLSEY,, afterwards the famous 
3 cardinal, affords us, in his life, one of the 
moſt extraordinary examples to be met with in hiſ- 
tory, of the viciſſitudes of human events; who, 
being but the ſon of a butcher in the town of Ip- 
ſwich in Suffolk, was, from that mean beginning, 
raiſed to the higheſt ſtations. both in church and 
fate : but, like an idol, ſet up by fortune, merely 
ſhew her power, was again, in an inſtant, tum- 
bled from all his greatneſs; and reduced even to a 
more wretched. condition than that from which he 
Was originally taken. Tis true, indeed, he en- 
12 * the advantage of a liberal education; for We 
ind, that his father obſerving in him an uncom- 
mon aptneſs to learn, ſent him by times to the 
grammar ſchool; from 122 by "—_— of om 

Parents, who were people of property, ot 
od friends, he was removed to and maintained at 
univerſity of Oxford. Here he made a ſur- 
riſing progreſs, for, a few months after entering 
Magdalene college, and ſo early as his fifteenth 
year, Wolſey was made a batchelor of arts; in 
conſequence of which he- was called, The boy 
batchelor : He was then admitted to a fellowſhip 
in the ſame college; and in the end, nominated 
maſter of Magdalene ſchool, where the ſons of * 
| then 
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then marquis of Dorſet were placed for their edu- 
cation. | 

This was a fortunate circumſtance to the new 
preceptor ; for the marquis, ſending for his ſons, 
on the ſucceeding Chriſtmas, to paſs the holidays 
at his country ſeat, invited the maſter to accom- 
pany them; and he was ſo highly. pleaſed with 
Wolſey's converſation, who, to his univerſal 


knowledge, added a moſt inſinuating addreſs z and 


found the young gentlemen ſo much improved for 
the ſhort time they had been under his care; that 
he determined to reward ſuch merit and diligence 
with ſome diſtinguiſhed mark of approbation : and 
a benefice in his lordſhip's gift falling vacant du- 
ring the receſs, he beſtowed it on Wolſey, which 
was his firſt gccleſiaſtical preferment. - /-,, ,_ 
It was the rectory of Lymington in Somerſet- 


ſhire, to which he was inſtituted in 1500, being 


then in the 2gth year of his age, and burſer 
8 . | | 
Wolſey quitted the univerſity, to take poſſeſſion 


of his living, but an incident happened ſoen 


after, which made his new ſituation very diſagree- 
able to him. He was of a free and ſociable diſpo- 
ſition, while he was ſeeking. his advancement in 
the world; and therefore lived upon the moſt free 
and friendly terms with his pariſhioners, and 


the. neighbouring gentlemen z by ſome of theſe, 


he was drawn to a fair at an adjacent town, 
where it is ſaid, that being — 

he occaſioned a diſturbance : upon which Sir A= 
mias Pawlet, a juſtice of the peace, who had al- 
E taken a Ales to him, ſet him in the ſtocks;: 
Ih 


is indignity, ſo diſhonourable to a clergy- 


r not ſeem to reſent at the time, but 
he neither forgot nor forgave it, for when he came 


to be lord high chancellor of England, he ſent for 
Sir Amiaz to London; ſharply reprimanded * 
Den, 9 J J ö or 


with liquor, 


* 
, - 
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for his former indecent and diſreſpectful behaviour 
towards a clergyman; and a perſon to whom; as a 
paſtor, he owed obedience ; and ordered him, on 
no account to preſume to quit the capital, without 
a licence firſt obtained: in conſequence of which 
prohibition, that gentleman continued in the Mid- 
le Temple no leſs than ſix years; though he en- 
eavoured by many little acts of adulation and ſub- 
miſſion, to ſoften the chancellor's anger. 
But, to return to the thread of our narrative. 
This mortifying accident gave Wolſey a' diſtaſte 
to Lymington; and the death of his patron, the 
marquis of Dorſet, which happened ſhortly after, 
finally determined him to leave it. The next ſitu- 
ation we find him in, is, that of chaplain to Dr. 
Dean, archbiſhop" of Canterbury; à ſtation to 
which the author of the Britiſh Antiquities is in- 
clinable to think, Wolſey recommended himſelf 


by tis own affiduity, rather then by the intereſt of 
 vthers, Here he grew greatly in favour with the 


moſt reverend prelate, and by his means the name 
of Wolſey was for the firſt time mentioned at the 
court of Rome; the pope, at the archbiſhop's re- 
qo granting his chaplain a diſpenſation to hold 

o benefices, a thing in thoſe nr very ſingular.” 
However, this was the greateſt advanta olſey 
reaped-from his connection with Dr. Dean, who 
died in 1503, fo that he was again obliged to lob 
out for another patren. f 
A man of true genius, and proportionable in- 
duſtry, is ſeldom diſappointed in any views on 
which he employs the whole ſtrength of his under- 
anding. Wolſey found in himfelf a particular 
inclination to a court- life; and, from ſeveral of 
his expreſſions, it ſhould ſeem as if he had been 
poſſeſſed with a notion of the N which a- 


waited him in that ſphere; for he uſed to ſay, 
I he could but jet one foot in the court, he- 


n „ would 


% would. ſoon. introduce his whole body“ with 
this view he ſtudiouſly attached himſelf te perſons 
in power; and having, during his reſidenoe in, the 
weſt of England, contracted an acquaintance with 
Sie John Nephant, who, at the time of archbi- 
ſhop Dean's death, was treaſurer of Calais, and 
great favourite of Henry VII. he thought he coul 
not do better than offer his ſervice to him; an 
Sir John being about this: time on his depart 
for Calais, appointed him to be his chaplain, — 
took him over to France, as onę of his family 
In this ſituation, Wolſey ſo effectually inſinua 
himſelf into the good graces of his new maſter, 
that Sir John committed to his care, the entire 
charge and management of his office; in the ad- 
miniſtration of which he gave ſuch ſatis faction, 
not only to the treaſurer, but to all perſons who 
had any buſineſs to tranſact with him, that when 
Sir John obtained leave to reſign, on account of 
his great age, and returned to England, he, re- 
commended Wolſey in ſuch ſtrong terms to the 
king, that he put him upon the lift of Royal 
Chaplains. 8 * 121 Ns. 
Thus Wolſey at laſt caſt anchor in his deſired 
port; and he did not ſcruple to ſay, that there 
were no advantages, however great, which he did 
not expect in conſequence of that event. 
as he knew that a bare ſettlement at court was 
not ſufficient, to ſecure a man's future fortune, 
without a peculiar intereſt among the courtiers, he 
enquired out thoſe Who were moſt acceptable to 
the king; and paid his devoirs with ſuch ſucceſs 
Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, and Sir Thomas 
Lord, the then reigning favourites, that they ſoon 
recommended him to the king, to perform a ſecret 
ſervice, which gave him a fair opportunity to diſ- 
play his great political abilities, which was the ba- 
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In the year 1508, the king having reſolved to 
enter into a ſecret negociation with the em 
Maximilian, who then reſided at Bruges in Flan- 
ders, in order to ſettle ſome-points 3 to his 
intended marriage with Margaret, cheſs ä 
ger of Savoy, the emperor's only daughter; it put 
Fim upon enquiring for a proper perſon to entruſt 
with this private embaſſy, and Wolſey was no 
Jooner mentioned by Fox and Lovel, as one ex- 
cellently qualified to perform the ſervice H 
quired, Nan the king commanded him — fore 
Iy to be fent for; has on ſome private diſcourſe, 
being fully ſatisfied of his capacity, his diſpatches 
were Tet and on the Sunday following, at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, he ſet forward from 
Richmond, at which place Henry VII. then wept 


bis court. 
But how vas Hen ſurprized, in leſs thats three 


days after, to ſee Wolſey preſent himſelf before 
im! 2 — he . protracted his departure, 
he at firit to reprove him for the dila 
execution of orders; but Wolſey informed 
him (as was S the caſe, through many favour- 
able circumſtances which concurred in expediting 
his 2 ht he was juſt returned from Bru- 
ges, and ſucceſsfully — the negociation 
With which he was charged « Ay faid the 
Ling, but, on ſecond thoughts 1 found ſome- 
EE had — omitted in your inſtructions, and 
44 nt a meſſe after you, with fuller pow- 
« ers. TO which Woch replied, That he 
<6 had indeed met the meſſenger on the road in his 
<<'return,” and received the powers his ma 
. mentioned; but having, during his ſtay at 
* imperial court, preconcetved the purport vf 
4 them, and the cloſe connection that buſinefs 
bore with his majeſtyꝰs ſervice,” he had preſum- 
ed, on his own authority, to redtify-whut the 
„ confidered ' 


„ 
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« conſidered as a miſtake in his commiſſion, and 
« humbly implored pardon for daring to exceed d 
Henry, was ſo well pleaſed" with the expedient, ö 
and {til} more ſo with the ſucceſs of the negociation 3 1 
that he thanked him; declared in council, he was 
a-man fit to be intruſted with the management of _ 
affairs of importance; and rewarded him witt the 1 
e of Lincoln: and the prebendaries of Wal- [i 
ton, Brinheld, and Stow, Theſe preferments en- = 
abled him to reſign the living of Lymington ;” and, 1 
to complete his good fortune, his (graceful and elo | 
_ relation of the particulars of his late embaſly, 1 
ore the council, attracted the notice of 1 
Prince of Wales, who grew very fond of his com- 


. 1509, Henry VII. died, and was ſucceeded | 
by his fon Henry VIII. who at his acceſſion was 
only eighteen years of his age. A more favourable | 
event could not poſſibly have happened for Wolſey; 1 
his firm friend Fox biſhop of Wincheſter, having 
now a motive of intereſt as well as affection to 
induce him to forward his promotion. The in | | 
*fluence which Fox had maintained in the cabinet, | 
during the late reign, gave way to the aſcendancy 
acquired-over the young King, by the earl of — 1 
ry: the craſty 'prelate introduced Wolſey to 
great familiarity with his ne maſter, in che double 
EEG his rival, and of ſupporting | 
intereſt in the cabinet by acting under — 2 
conſequence of this — in the firſt year of the 
— of Henry VIII. W * appointed the 
— be almoner, and upon conviction of Sir 
— ard Empfon, one of the corrupt judges in the 


—_— 


late reign, the king him that rapacious mi- 
niſter's houſe, — . palace of Bridewell, in 
Fleet ſtreet, with ſeveral lands and teneten ep. 
pertaining to the forfeited eſtate. The followi 
. e 9 'king's . 


— —_ — U q — ——ñĩhb— —— — — . 


el. | ; council ; 


council: made reporter of the 
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ftar-chamber :. canon of Windſor, and regiſter of 

order of the garter. Thus firmly ſeated, he 

convinced bis patron, that he had miſtaken 
his character, for he totally ſupplanted both Suary 
and Fox, in the king's favour. a 

It may now be neceſſary to trace the means 

which olſey 
royal maſter, and the ſole management of public 
affairtrs. The young king, who had been kept, 


under much reſtraint by his ather, was now great- 


ly diſpoſed, ſays: Cavendiſh, to give a looſe to 
pleaſure, and to follow his princely appetite and 
deſire. His old and faithful counſellors would, 


_ | however, occaſionally adviſe him to attend more 


to the 


well and ſufficiently. perfected, 


blic concerns of the nation, and to the 
duties of his character; but the almoner took 
upon him to diſcharge the king of the burthen of 
eb , weighty and troubleſome buſineſs, putting 
him in comfort, that he ſhould not need to ſpare 
any time of his pleaſure, for any buſineſs: that 
ſhould: happen in — cles ſo long 5 he ſhould 
there; who having his grace's au 

y his . not to fe all things 
making his grace 
privy firſt of all ſuch matters, before. he would 
„ to the accompliſhin ng. of the ſame, whoſe 

mind and. pleaſure, he would follow to the utter- 
moſt ; wherewith the king was wonderfully: ns 


ed. 


But in che 1513, Wolſ ve ſueh . 
Ariking, proof 25 bis extenſive 25225 in the 
4 9 wag _ in the military 

department, that Henry from time Pas: an 
unlimited confidence ag his new dean A war 
with France, having been reſolved upon in coun- 


cl, the king determined to invade that kingdom 
_ perſon, n. W 


ao | niſhing 


82 * 


- 


s in the 


gained the entire confidence of by ; 
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niſhing and providing, the formidable fleet and 
1 employed upon that occaſion; and Wolſey, 
though the taſk to him was new, and to any ane 
muſt have been diſſicult, took it upon him without 
repining, to ſhew that he would not ſcruple his 
ſovereign's commands in any thing 
Henry was earneftly ſolicited by Pope Julius II. 
to enter into this war againſt Lewis XII. of France, 
the Pope's' avowed enemy, and it is ſhrewdly con- 
jectured that Wolſey adviſed it, as à means of re- 
commending himſelf to the court of Rome 3 and 
Henry the more readily conſented, as he had in 
view the old claims of the kings of E d, to the 
crown of France. The diligence and diſpatch thera- 
ſore with which the preparations * - 2 5 
were completed, ſo hi pleaſed the king, tha 
gave Wolſey the Fam. of Hereford, and made 
kim chan of the order of the garter. 
Henry arrived at Calais on the goth of June 
1513, accompanied by the principal officers, of his 
court, and his favourite Wolſey. The greateſt 
part of his army had landed before him, and were 
laying N to Terouvenne.. The king ſoon joined 
them, and during the ſiege the emperor Maximi- 
lian arrived in the Engliſn camp, with a conſider- 
able reinforcement, entered into Henry's ſervice, - 
wearing the.croſs of St. George, and received one 
hundred crowns daily for his pay. Soon after, the 
Engliſh. fell in with a convoy of proviſions and 
ammunition for the uſe of the beſieged, and theſe 


being attacked, a general big. + wet enſued, 
ee ted by Henr | 
and the Emperor; the conſternation of the French. 
was fo great, reit bens with the utmoſt precipi- 
tation, and the cavalry making more uſe of ther 
ſpurs, than of their ſwords, this engagement wa; 
called, The battle of the ſpurs. Terouenne ſurten. 
dered in conſequence. of this victory; Henry en- 
Vox. I. | Tad tere 
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tered it in triumph, and delivered i it up to Maxi- 
„milian, who ordered the walls to be razed to the 
foundation, that” the dominions of his grandſon 
Charles of Auſtria, might not be expoſed to inſults 
4 r garriſon - this fortreſs. 
enry then laid ſiege to 7; Ach capitu- 
lated 4 af few days; — d en — to 
take the oath of allegiance to the Englith ſovereign, 
the biſhopric' was given by the king to Wolſey, 
-who held it fe years, and when the city was re- 
ſtored to France, he obtained an annual penſion 
from: the French king, in lieu of the biſhopric. 
Soon after the ſurrender of Tournay, Henry 
oncluded a new treaty with the emperor, which 
Was ratified at Liſle, he then embarked for 
= land, where he arrived in October, after a 
larious campaign; and in the following 
oe olſey was promoted firſt, to the ſee of Lin- 
coin, and then, to the wehbilkogrrc of Ya on 
the death of Cardinal Bainbridge. | 
Much about this time, the Juke! af Norfolk, 
Finding the ex chequer almoſt exhauſted, was glad 
to reſign his office of treaſurer, and retire 
court. Fox, | biſhop of Wincheſter, partly over- 
come-by go and infirmities, and partly diſguſted 
at the aſcendant acquired by Wolſey {though we 
d0 not find" in * the catdinal ever ſlackened his 
& or affection towards his old benefactor) hke- 
wife "withdrew himſelf entirely to the care of his 
dioceſe. The duke of Suffolk alſo had taken of- 
fence, that the king, by the favourite's penſuahion, 
had refuſed to pay a debt, which he had contracted 
during! his abode in France; and he thenceforth 
affected to live in privacy. Theſe incidents Jeſt 
| Wolſey without a rival, and his power over the 
| king became abſolute ; though, when Fox, before 
4 his retirement, warned "— not to ſuffer the 
| «© ſeibant to be greater than his maſter 3” that 
| | 27 2 ">a | RCs 
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prince „* Phat ne knen A ihow2ne-at- 


4 tain all: his ſubjatts.in obedience.” 199128 


But itrwas.a maſter-· ſtroke of policy e. 
prelate, that while che ſecretiy call 
councils, be ſtill — a blind 2 — 
the royal will; by that means con from his 
ſovereign, whoſe imperiuus temper Would other- 
wiſe have ill brooked a director, the abfolute po- 


er he was gaining over him. And Henry, ig 2 3 


thing more violent than his attachments, while they 
laſted, thought he could never ſufficiently/rewardÞ a 
man ſo entirely devoted to his pleaſure and ſervioe. 
In conſequence of this, Wolſey held at one time 
ſuch a multitude of preferments, as no churchman 
beſides himſelf was ever endowed with ; he was even 
ſuffered to wnate with the ſee of York, the biſhop- 
ries —_ and Wincheſter, wich the mch 
St. Albans ; and now the — 
the daily progreſs he made in tlie —— 

— 448 he governed the nation, being deſirode 
of engaging ſo powerful a miniſter/ in the intereſt 
of the: alic ſtate, to complete his exaltatian at 
once, created him à cardinal in 1515, undertlie 

Als of St. Cecilia,” nd the Leid 14 
The ur which: Wolſey aiſumnell upon ithis 
new.acquifitianiof di res is hardly to be-parallel- 
duke and coſthneſs 

of his IS — — ription. | Hecauf- 
ed his cardinal's hat to. be borne alofiiby/aperſon 
of rank; and, when he came to the king's chapel, 


tar. A prieſt, the tal leſt and moſt 
could find, carried before! him 3 Fink 
the top of hich a placeda crofs.;-bu 

tent wich this parade ta ——— 
entitled as caruinal, he 


Ow © 0 OY WD 9 4 . 


Canterbury; contrary to the ancient rule and 
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ent betwen thoſe rival metropolitans. The 


people indeed made merry with the gardinal's oſten- 


tation upon this occaſion; and faid they: were now 
ſenſible, that one croſs alone was not ſufficient for 
- the expiation of his offences. But Warham, 
chancellor, and archbiſhop of Canterbury, having 
frequently remonſtrated againſt this affront to no 
purpoſe, choſe rather to retire from public em- 
2 mant, than —— unequal conteſt with the 
| his office of chan- 
—— ore, and — ſeals were immediately in- 
truſted to Wolſey; who upon this new promotion, 
. his former parade, four footmen carrying 
pole-axes, a gentleman to carry the great ſea] 
1 him, and * additional train of attendants, 
who rode on horſe back, but the chancellor him- 
ſelſ uns mounted upon 2 mule, capariſoned with 
crimſon; velvet. In this ftate, he reſorted 
Sunday to the court at Greenwich, from York- 
Rong: now Whitehall. 


The cardinal, while he was only 1 to the 


had rendered himſelf extremely unpopular, 

by his ſentences in the ſtar- chamber, à moſt ar- 
-bitrary; and unconſtitutional court. where he pre- 
faded, and gave every thing as his maſter would 
have it, without any re to the juſtice of the 
2 But now that he was lord high chancellor 
of Epgland, he made full ameuds, by diſcharging 
that great office with as penetrating a judgment, 


and as enlarged a knowledge of law and equity, as 
| 2 of his predecefiors or | 


ucceſſors. 
ut Wolſey to increaſe his power over the clergy, 
2 well as the 1 25 ſaught for further eccleſiaſtical 


13 ded. Gen denen had er 
ſucceeded. | Cardinal Cam 
ſent as a legate into England, in rocure 


* 15 Ealing the þ ope to 
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oppoſe the progreſs of the Turks; a danger which 
was real and formidable to all Chriſtendom, but 
had been To often made uſe of to ſerve the intereſted 
purpoſes of the court of Rome, that it had loſt all 
influence on the minds of the people; the clergy ' 
refuſed to comply with Leo's demand; Campeg- 
gio therefore was "recalled in 1516, and the king 
deſired of the pope, that Wolſey, who bad been 
joined in this commiſſion, might alone be inveſted 
with the legantine power, together with the right 
of viſiting all the clergy, and monaſteries; and 
even with ſuſpending the whole laws of the church 
during a twelve-montn . 

This additional honour was no ſooner obtained, 
than Wolſey made a ſtill greater diſplay of pomp 
and magnificence. On' ſolemn feaſt-days he was 
not contented without ſaying maſs after t manner 
of the pope himſelf: he had not only biſhops and 
abbots to ſerve him; but even engaged the firſts 
nobilit 1 water and a towel; and War- 
ham the primate having wrote him a letter, where 
he ſubſcribed himſelf, „ Vour loving brother, 
Wolſey complained of his preſumption, in chal- 
lenging ſuch an equality: upon Warham's being” 
te however of the offence he had given, he made 
light of it, ſaying, © know ye mot that this man” 
is drunk with too much power ?“ but *Wolfey+ 
carried the matter much farther than vain pomp 
and oſtentation. He erected an office, which he 
called the legantine court; in which, if credit may 
be given to lord Herbert, whoſe words we make” 
uſe of, he exerciſed a moſt odious and tyrannicaF 
juriſdiction; and he 4 — A till more obnoxi- 
ous, by appointing one fohn Allen to be the judge, 
a Ae 'of ſcahdafous life, whom he W 5 
chancellor, had condemned for perjury. This- 
wretch committed all forts of rapine and extor- 


tion: for, making an OY into the life of eve 
. 3 


bod Ya 
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body, no offence eſcaped cenfure and puniſtiment5 
unleſs privately bought off; in which people found 
two advantages; one, that it coſt leſs, the other, 
that it exempted them from ſhame. Thus, as the 
rules of conſeience are in many eaſes, of greatet 
extent than thoſe of law, he found means of ſearch- 
ing into their moſt ſeeret concerns; beſides, un- 
der this colour, he arrogated a power to call in 
queſtion the executors of wills, and the like. He 
ſummoned alſo all religious perſons (of what: de- 
erte ſoever) before him; who, caſting themſelves 
at his feet, were, -grievouſly - chided, and terrified 
with expulſion, till they had compounded;: beſides 
that, all ſpiritual livings which fell were' conferred 
on his creatures. 1 

No one dared carry to the king any complaint 
againſt, theſe uſurpations of Wolſey, till Warham 
ventured to do it; Henry profetſed his ignorance 
of the hole matter. Aman (ſaid he) is not ſo 
4 blind any where as in his o.]n houſe. But do 
ce be amiſs, that he amend it.“ A reproof of this 
kind was not likely to be minded, and in effect 
only ſerved to augment Wolſey's enmity to War- 
ham, whom he bad never loved ſince: the diſpute 
about erecting his croſſes; however, one London 
having proſecuted the legate's judge in a court of 
law, and convicted him of malverſation and ini- 
quity, the clamour at laſt reached the king's ears, 
who-rebuked' the cardinal ſo ſharply, that flom that 
time he became, if not better, more wary than 


The cardinal was now building himſelf a very 
mwagniſicent palace at Hampton Court, whither 
ſometimes he retired as well to mark the progreſs: 
of the work, as to procure a ſhort receſs from the 
fatigues of his buſineſs; which at that time was 
very great, conſidering that, over and above — 2 

90d ; | * unmedt- 
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immediately related to his archbiſhopric, his le- 
gantine character, and his place of chancellor, he 
had all the affairs of the nation on his hands yet 
the public tranquillity was ſo well eſtabliſned, and 
the general adminiſtration: of juſtice, through his 
means, ſo exact, that eaſe and plenty bleſt the land, 
in a manner unknown for many preceding reigns. 
This happy diſpoſition at home, led Henry, in the 
2 1520, to give way to the ſolicitations af 
rancis the Firſt, king of France; and he con- 
ſented to an interview with that monarch, Which 
was to be between Guienne and Arden; the kings, 
by mutual conſent, committing the regulation of 
the ceremonial to the cardinal's diſcretion. . 
The occaſion of this interview was, the death 
of Maximilian, which happened, the preceding 
year, and the kings of France and Spain _— 
competitors for the imperial throne, ſeparately paid 
their court to Wolſey, to engage his in 
their: intereſt; and the politic Wolſey encourag d 
berh,. receiving from them very rich preſents and 
Theſe rivals were Francis I. and the; 
famous Charles V. or Charles le Quint Who was: 
elected emperon; and who having other grounds 
ſoroa rupture with Francis, came over to England 
privately, after his election, by the cardinal's con- 
nivance, to divert Henry from this famous inter- 


view; Charles met ihe ng at Dover, but all be 
He f 


could obtain was, a pro rom Henry, that now 
thing ſhould be tranſacted between him and the 
King of France, prejudicial to his intereſt. The: 
cardinal was now cat eſſed and flattered by moſt of 
the powers: of Europe: the: ſenate. of Venice in 


evlary addreſſed him in a letter, in which they 
Kitated him on the fortunate conduct of an event 
that required the moſt conſummatę prudence; the 
pope too gave him very ſtrong teſtimonies! of his 
approbation, granting him a yearly: penſion af 2000 
WW C 4 - ducats,, 
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cucats, and conſtituting him perpetual adminiſtra- 
tor of the biſhopric of 13 | 

By theſe extenfive fubhidies from foreign courts, 
and the unlimited munificence of his own fove- 
reign, who was continually loading him with ſpi- 
ritual and temporal monopolies, Wolſey's income 
is reported to have fallen little ſhort of the re- 
' venues of the crown of England. This was a 


circumſtance ſufficient to raiſe the ambition of a 


man, naturally fo afpiring as the cardinal, to any 
height. 


thought of nothing leſs than being poſſeſſed of St. 


Peter's chair; and immediately diſpatched a fecre-+ 


tary with proper inſtructions to Rome; at the ſame 


time writing to the emperor, and. the king of 


France, to aſſure them, that if he was ſu- 


preme Pontiff, they ſhould meet with ſuch friendly 


pri * 
indeed, was bound by promiſes which he had re- 
| iren him, to aſſiſt Wolſey in procuring 


papacy; but before the meſſenger arrived at 
Rome, the election was over, and Adrian, biſhop 


nineteen voices. 


probably, chagri 
of Charles V. who his 


the preſent, when the emperor made a ſecond. viſit 
to England, (partly to appeaſe him, whem he fear- 


ed to have o the cardinal e 
w 


cepted his excuſes; and on Adrian's 


. 


happened — — after, he applied again for 


Charles's in „which was poſitively engaged to 
him for the next vacancy: but though this applica- 
tion was backed by RO ELIE 

14 7 63 | ; nry 


pon the death of pope Leo X. 1520, he 


of Tortoſa, who had been the 7 tutor, 
was choſen; though Wolſey, upon ifferent ſcru- 


at the behaviour 
violated his 
word with him; yet ſmothering his reſentment for 


, STRESS 
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Henry's own. hand; and Wolſey 3 
WIRE of od. in the conclave, had taken 
care to work ſufficiently with that engine; bis 
hopes, however, of the pontificate were à ſecond; 
time rendered abortive ;, chiefly owing to his ab- 
ſence, and his reliance on the emperor; who never 
intended he ſhould be pope, though, he had ſettled 
an annual penſion upon him; and at different times. 
treated him with the utmoſt complaiſance and di- 
ſtinction, ſtyling him, in his letters, our moſt 
dear and ſpecial friend.“ 

In the year 1521, in an mbh of prelates and 
clergy,. held at Vork-houſe, the doctrines of Lu- 
ther were condemned ; forty-twe of his ervors were 
enumerated, and cardinal, Wolſey 8 the 
Pages bull again& Luther, and ordered all perſons, 

of excommunication, to bri * all the 
— of Luther in their hands. But though 
Wolſey was thus concerned in — 2 doctrines. 
of Luther to be condemned, it appears by an ar- 
ticle of his impeachment, that he was no perſecu- 
tor of heretics; for he is accuſed of remiſneſ(s: on 
that head, by means of which Lutheranim had 

und. 

* and oſtentation of the candinab to- 
gether with his unbounded powes, had raiſed him 
many powerful enemies, eſpecially. amongſt the 
nobility, whom be affected to treat with arrogance 
and contempt. - T his behaviour was epenly reſent- 
ed by Edward Stafferd, duke of Buckingham, the 
only courtier whe ventured to oppoſe bem ION» 
therefore ; xeſolved to. facrihce this great man, 
whoſe diſcontent he apprehended might have forme: . 
effect upon the king. Tbe duke of Buckingham 
was, one of the greateſt ſubjects of Pang 3 x8 £50 
highly in favour with the people, and in pollethon of 

"= which. of him a power of controuling the” 


«hon eve RATS: He was 4 
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high conſtable of England, an office; whielt was 


— at his deuth, and perhaps was one cauſe 
| aſtening it: for Henry had often e his 
e. Buckingtiam's; officia} authority. In- 
— ob ſervet by the high ebnſtable 
. coronation, had been very. dilguſt ful to this 
prince it- was. cuſtpmary- for the confta- 
ble to receive a ſword" from our kings, which hold- 
ing- in his hand, he pronounced 3 „ With: 
this ſword, I will — thee· againſt dall thine ene - 
mies, if thou governeſt acoerding to la-; and 
witk this ſword; I, and the people oft England wilt 
depoſe thee, if thou- heated thy coronation oath. 
The duke having let fall ſome imprudent expreffions 
in private company, that if the king ſhould die 
without iſſue, he would lay claim to the crown, 
as the deſcendant of Ann of Gloueeſter, 
daughter to Edward III. in which caſe he would 
— was op. according to his demerits j the ear 
dinal «up ſpies obtained farther intelligence from 
the dukeꝭs domeſties, of his correſponding - with 
one Hopkins a monk, and pretended prophet, who- 
bad given-him-hopes- of ſucceeding toi the crown: 
This indiſcretion, combining with the nature of 
his office, and his | public diſapprobation of the fa- 
vobrite, Nevised Henry s ſuſpieions, and prevented 
him from diſcovering be the duke was a devoted 
victim to the cardinals reſentment. Wolſey having 
collected materials — an impeachment, and de- 
wed iche duke of his two principal friends, the 
earl of Northumberland his father-in-law, whom 
he had committed? to the tower, om a flight pretext; 
and che earl of Zurry his ſon-in-law, m he had 
Lese governer to Iscland; he cauſed him to be ar- 
rite and actuſed-of high treaſon, of which being 


convicted by a very thin and partial houſe of peers, 

he was beheaded on the 13th of May; and from 

tus moment Wolſey loſt: the fete reamanting ee: 
4.4 2 # | 
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and this ſhameful treaty, proved in the end, one. 
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he had with the je of England; who opel 
libelled =p for ae — annie Gl A 22 
emperor e: 
« that the eee fog. rad wortted _ We 1 
hart in England.“ mY | 

At this period, the — tlie rrenek 
being at variance, made Henry the umpite to de- 
elde their quarrel, © Upon this octaſton, the king 
ſent Wolſey in quality of mediator; in his name, 
and veſted with full power to treat with the pleni- 
—— ee of the contending princes at Calais. 

he conferences were opened on Vie 4th'of Auguſt, 
but Wolſey countenanced the emperor in ſuch un- 
reaſonable demands, that the French miniſters re- 
jected them, and Wolſey then paid a vifft to the 
emperor at Bruges, where he was received with alt” 
the tonours due to royalty, and condluded an of- 
fenfive alliance, in his — — name with the — 
pkror againſt France. pr this treaty” pro- 
miſed 95 invade Nine 6 g Mae, 
— $0000 men, and betrothed to 805 312 
the princeſs Mary, the king's only. child: 
thing could have diſgrae hs cee this 110 
this extravagatit Mike muſt have effected it; being 
not only contrary to the true intereſts of the king- 
— but . a tendency to render it dependant” 

emperorꝭ by his marrying the heireis of the 

> he ar was declared againſt France in 1522 


exuſe- of the cardinabs diſgrace”: for in order to 
maintain the incidental charges” of the war, the” 
king, by the advice of Wolfey, exacted à genetat 
loan from his ſubjects, amoutiting to one tenth o, 
the effects of the Taity, and one fburtht of thoſe of 
the clergy; Which, ſays Rapin, exciteck genefal 
clamours againſt the cardinal throughout the king- 
dom, but on the tax being more gently levied, than 
it was at firſt intended; ſtorm blew over for the 


preſent. 


3 
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preſent. Though another event. occaſioned: ſome 


Among other branches of erudition, he found- 
ed the farſt (Greek proſeſſorſnip at Oxford, but 
not thinking that a ſufficient mark of his eſteem, 
in the year 1525, he determined to build 'a col- 
lege, as a laſting monument of his zeal and gra- 
titude towards the ſeminary in which he had re- 
ceived his education; and having obtained the royal 
aſſent to. commence. his projected foundation, the 
firſt ſtone of that magnificent ſtructure, then called 
Cardinal, but now Chriſt's college Oxford, was 
laid, with a ſuperſcription in honour of the foun- 
der ; the cardinal at the ſame time building a gram- 
mar ſchool at Ipſwich, the place of his nativity, 
to goof ſcholars for admittance to it. 

But in 3 of theſe ſchemes he ſtruck 
upon a dangerous rock; for having raiſed his col 
lege on the ſcite of a priory, diſſolved and given 
him by the king for that purpoſe, he alſo procured 
authority to ſuppreſs ſeveral monaſteries in different 
parts of the kingdom, in order to ſupport his new 


"ſociety. / Indeed the pope's bulls, which were ſent 


over to confirm theſe grants, had often been a ſanc- 
tion. for committing much greater offences ; how- 
ever, his ſeizing upon the revenues of _— 


houſes, was looked upon as facrilege ; and the ki 


for the firſt time openly approving the diſcontent of 
the people againſt him, . ſeveral ſatires were publiſh- 
ed, reflecting on Wolſey's conduct. However, it 
does not appear that he thought it worth his while 
to enquire after any of the authors, notwithſtand- 
ing Skelton, the poet laureat, was ſo apprehenſive 
on account of ſome ſcurrilous verſes of his writing, 
that he took refuge in the ſanctuary, to avoid the 
cardinal's reſentment. det ad; 
Wolſey however, about this time, had gail 
a freſh aſcendancy over his ſovereign by ROE 
| wi 


| ſi + * 
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known only to a very few perſons about the court- 


for in the courſe of-this'year, a young lady was, 
introduced at the Engliſh court, the daughter of Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, or Bullen; who having been for- 
merly in the ſervice of the queen of France, Henry's 


ſiſter, was received by queen Catherine as one f 


her maids of honour. It is ſaid, the king no 


ſooner ſaw her, than he was ſtruck with her beau-- 


ty; however, his paſſion lay concealed for ſome, 


time, and was firſt diſcovered- by the following ac». 


cident. 


The cardinal's revenue, and manner of living, 


in all reſpecta, ry the ſtate of a ſovereign 


prince. His 
perſons, many of whom were knights and gentle- 


men, and even ſome of the nobility fixed their 
children in his family, as a place of education, 
ſuffering them to bear offices as his domeſtics. 


theſe was the earl of Northumberland, 


whoſe ſon, the lord Percy, frequently attending | 


the cardinal to court, had there an opportiinity ot 
converſing with the ladies: and he addreſſed Mrs. 
Bullen in particular, with ſo much perſuaſive elo- 
quence, that in the end he gained her affections, 
and they were. privately affianced to each other. 
Yet was not their amour conducted fo ſecretly hut 
it came to the king's ears; the violence of his 
temper immediately. broke out; he ordered Wolſey 
to ſend for the earl of Northumberland; and the 


young nobleman being ſeverely rebuked by his fa- 


ther for the indiſcretion be N of, the 
affair ended in a formal diſſolution of the contract; 


the marriage of lord Percy to a . of the 


earl of Shrewſbury's.; and the diſmiſfion of Ann 


Bullen from court to her relations in the country. 
But the 8 of the king's paſſion daily in- 
creaſing, he not long bear her out of bis 
ſight ; the was therefore recalled from her baniſh- 

£0505 6 ment; 


L. 


old conſiſted of eight hundred 


— 


— — — —— — 
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to that event; a remarkadle'cirs- 
curnſtanes ed, which gave riſe to the ſubſe- 
quent proceedings in relation to- the divoree, and 
was another cauſe of Wolſey's diſgrace.” - 
In tho year 1527, rs came from France 
in order to conclude ſeveral treaties: between Nen 
70 who had abandoned the emperor's party. and 
French king; one of which was, that Fran- 


cis; or his ſon the duke of Orleans, ſhould! eſ- 


pouſe the princeſs Mary, Henry's only daughter; 
the commiſhoners met ſeveral times, and ad) 

all points to mutual ſatis faction; but in proceed- 
mg upon this article, Mme diſpute aroſe. The 
Wiſhop of Tarboe, one of the Prench king's pleni- 
iaries ſaid; he could not help having ſome 
* doubts-about the princeſs Mary's legitimacy, on 
« account” of her being the daughter of! queen 


, Catherine, who had formerly been married to 
& prinee Arthur:“ and in ſſiort, he gave broad 


Hints, that the king had committed an unlawfut/ 
ac in marrying his brother's widow: whether this 
ion was ſtarted by previous agreement, in 


order tb ſerve the king's ſecret purpoſes, we can- 


not ſay: however, it is certain he made a handle 
of it, to excuſe his ſubſequent proceedings; and 


form this time openly avowing his affections to 


Ann Bullen, the courtiers ipped her as the 
riſing fun, through whoſe inffuence alone, the 
— was' to be raifed and cultivated. = 


Wolſey could: not be blind to the progreſs: this 


fxir- favourite was making in his. maſteris heart; 


* 


thought in all probabflity he at firſt thought! the 


Ving meant no more than to have an intrigue with 


her, withireſpe& to whieb kind of intercourſe, it 
is well known, his eminency entertairied not the 
moſt evangelical notions; he bowed with the- 
croud therefore, and left nothing untried that- 
might engage the new miſtreſs to his intereſt do but- 
43A - . en 
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when: he found by is<majet Fler all, 
—— not ade Able to obtain the ours N. 
on any other terms. U Hole of 

ock, he, wis determined at alt events, to gra- 

his there was no, argument poffibleto- 
divert” e king from his intention, that the cardl- 
did not uſe; nay, he often repeated his = 

- and intreaties on ts Ends: but his zeal Was 
from being pleafing to Henry, could not 
bear any Wing tike mist; and . appeſition. 

e her atvancement; may alſo. account ior the/ if 

will” Anm Bullen afterwards bore the cardinal: 

though, upon her ſecond appearance in. 
royal family, ſne for ſome time carried} it very 
fairly towards him; and wrote him feyeral kind” 
and reſpectful letters, which. are yet to de ſeen 
under her own hand. 

- 1t is-nat to be wondered at, thut the eurclnark 
ſecret enemies at court, ftoulembrace ſo fayour- 
able an opportunity as this appeared, to 1 . 
5 _—_ 4 TR they durſt not openly attack'; 
dangerous meddling with Henry 7; whe the 
| s were to 15 removed: 

55 Ann Bullen, therefore, os to 
Iſey they were not unacqua inted Was the 
ee engine to work Witk: and an occaſion 

ing weg after; to remove the miniſter at a 

diftance from the king, they took care to improve 

that advantage as the, moſt neceſſary meaſure' for 
promoting the ſucceſs of their deſi * This year, 


= wars in Italy had been carrie reat extre- 
, the city, of Rome was ſacked German 

led jers, and Clement VII. ly in, 

captivity to the emperor: hoth and his 


ier Expreſſed great _uncalingſs. at "ey! diſaſter 
+ . Corina ving diſtinguiſhed” hituſe 175 


ſeveral embaſſies 
cen w Fee in Oe, 
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Seen propoſed, that he ſhould be ſent 

dor at the preſent critical juncture, in order to in- 
duce the court of France to mediate for the pope's . 
releaſe, Francis I. having made his peace with The, 
emperor, as. well as to, ſettle ſome other matt 
more_immediately relative to the ſtate * the na- 
tion. _ 


Whether Wolſey was aware of th lot laid, 
againft him, is not certain; he had ndoubeadly. 
an eager defire to ſerve the Roman ax and 
perhaps thought himſelf too firmly riveted in his 


_ maſter's eſteem, to be ſhaken by . cabals of a 
faction. Be this as it will, on the 11th of July, 
he left London, with a numerous and ſplendid re- 
tinue; the furniture of the mule on which he. 
himſelf rode, being rich! embroidered with bits 
and ſtirrups of maſſy gold. But to give a cir-, 

er account of this tranſaction, would af- 
for very little entertainment to the reader, who. 
| nd ; it at large in all our Engliſh hiſtories :.. 
we Tall only obſerve therefore, 2 the cardinal. 
at this time concluded a moſt advantageous treaty. 
with France; that he was entertained on the 
continent with a magnificence hardly to be paral- 
lelled; and that having ſtaid on his embaſſy about 
two months, he returned home, where, in ſpight 
of the cndeayours of his enemies in his abſence, 
he was received . 
marks of eſteem and approbation. | 
After this embaſly, the king's attachment to 
2 ſeemed to increaſe ; for, beßdes acknowledg- , 
the great ſervice the cardinal had done in that 
ir, in a letter under the royal hand and ſeal, 


de was pleaſed to b. e a public thankſgiving on. 
the occaſion, going himſelf with his SETS and. 
eat 1 e nobility and gentry, to St. 
aul's church; and afterwards. in grand pro- 
ceſſion to dine with the cardinal. Tow) in con 


ſequence 


- 
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ſequence of this embaſly alſo, that he beſtowed on 
Wolſey the rich biſhopric of Wincheſter ; and 
upon the ſickneſs. of Clement VII. the le- 

gate endeavouring a third time for the * 
crown, he recommended him ſo ſtrenuouſſy, that 
there is hardly-any doubt to be made of the — 
ſerious inclination to raiſe him to the popedem ; 
and had not his holineſs, unexpectedly. recovered, 7 
it is highly probable that the cardinal of Vork, 


would at this time have enjoyed the hes of his”. | 


wiſhes. 

In the fame year that Wolſey had been into 
France, and not many weeks after his return, the 
French king ſent ambaſſadors to Henry, in order 
to ratify the treaties made between the two crowns. ' 
On this oc jon,  Wolſey took upon him to re- 
gulate the reception given to the foreigners, and 
__ if we may credit the report of Caven- 

o was an eye-witneſs to all that paſſed 
ag their ſtay in England, theſe: ambaſſadors” 
were entertained with a coſt and fumptuouſneſs” 
utterly unknown to modern times; banquets, 
balls, tournaments, diſtinguiſhed every day > and 


as it was one of the laſt efforts of his miniſteriak 


„we ſhall inſert the particulars of one vf 
magnificent and ſumptuous entertainment 
given ; by the cardinal at Hampton- court, to theſe” 


rs 1 „ The cardinat hav-* 
ing commanded his purveyors to {| a 
day being come, 


<< pence or. pains the cur ow 
the company affembled about noon; from which. 


«<--time, till that of ſupper, they hunted in one oP 
<< the king's parks, within three miles of H 
ton; on their return, which whs e 
„ning, every perſon; was to a different 
apartment, — being furniſtied with fire and 
« wine z e 


54 * 


7 


| 


„ muſie they heard 


„ but om 2 the ſecond 
<< he: fudden) 


4 aui but the rareſt c 
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beds, in the whole, where they ſtayed till 
they were ſummoned to the banqueting rooms. 
* Theſe! were all ſet out in a = ſplendid 
% manner, being hung with cloth of gold and 
4 filver, and having rich luſtres — from 
the ceilings, with large ſconces of ſilver, 1 
« and filled with wax lights, which were fix 
„ gainſt the walls. But the prefence- — 
««-excecded all the reſt; where was fixed a ſump-. 
„ tuous canopy, under which was the table placed 
« by itſelf for the cardinal ; here were the t 
©, bouffets and ſide- boards loaded withgold and ſilver 
<<. plate, which caſt ſuch a brighitneſs by the . 
«6 flection of the tapers, as was quite aſtoniſſii 
<< here alſo the gentlemen the cardi 


\._- houſhold, . richly dreſſed, — to ſerve, und. 


cc founded; the 
<6, conſiſted of Geek: ak 2 both of tiferent 
<:meats-and cookery, as ſurpriſed the French am- 
<bafladars, who were ſo charmed. with the fplen- 
*<-dor-of what they faw,, _ the ſweetneſs of the 
fade 3 
paradiſo. 
Was — 


1 


cg that: ſeemed- wrapt & hb 
mag wir this time the 


＋ſpurred 3 all the company attempted to rie: 
4. "++ nader namely 30 they. would keep their · 
planes, be fat down at his own table in bis 
ding dteſt, az hu was, and grew as merry and- 


< Fi rand coun had been known in his life. 


hi. ſecond courſe: (Cavendiſh obſerves) muſt 
ve: buen the fineſt th 


the Frenchmen ever 
ity in it (adds he) at 
hich — and indeed was war- 


4 thy aft wonder, Wasa caltie with. images in the 


v_ like St. Paul's . for the model of 
= e it 


* 
- 
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ct it, whete,were, beaſts, birds, ſqwls, perſonages 
« moſt excellently made, ſome Sighting... witch 
«© ſwords, ſome with guns, others, with crofs- 
« bows; ſome, denaing with lagics,, ſome. on horſe . 
e back with compleat armour, 5 — with long 

< and: ſharp ſpears, and zotber ſtran 17 


c vices, which $7 cannot deſcribe.; : Amongit all 
ce noted, there was a cheſs board, made of * 


« plates, with-men of. the, ſame; and-of good pro- 
* portion And becauſe the Frenchmen are very 
expert at that ſport, my lord cardinal gave that 
& ſame to a French gentleman, "commanding. that; 
<< there: ſhould: be made à good cafe. ee, * 

e ſame into his country. 
Then the cardinal called for a great gold cup 
< filled with, wine; and pulling; aff his cap, ſaid, 
4 dtink a healtk to- the king my ſowereign, and. 
% next unt$ the king your maſter- And 
„% had. taken a hearty. draught, he deſired the ee 
« elner x0 pl . * 8 
« the-night I IG: LY 3 
4 maur, till many of the company were ob 
2 9 be ito thi ads and the next day hav. 
to dine with, the. xdigal, —— 
bee, 
: — 4 1 in 5 manner 
= NG: 
| nothing more & - £00, 
terms on which; Wolſey ſtoad — bi . maſter,. 
. CE ns NEE 
ti vi ary: him at his pa * 

| n-boaurt;: which, in t en 8 

r and elegan 

ſty was: greatly . Wich the daustion, | 
Nee 
mr; 6 AO 5 Andy) * 


% 
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h pleaſed with the gift, err 
— palace of LA 197 
Thus we have conducted Wolſey from his birth, | 
to the utmoſt ſummit of his fortune; we muſt 
— follow bim again down the hill, in which, 
as it generally happens, his progreſs was much 
mote rapid than in going up, even RING _ 


der. his aſcent. 

Queen Catheritie's ung 6 ber — | 
ce web Nuker was natu grave, made her no-]. 
<< become more diſtaſteful — ever to king Hen- 
ry; his paſſion for Ann Bullen too, who find- 
«ing the love he had for her, managed her at- 
<« tractions with the utmoſt art of coq A 
% grea e ſo that fluctuatin n 
„ the thoughts of a miſtreſs and a wife; Henry 
* Was ſo entangled, that; rather than de difap- 

<6 poitited pf the one, he reſolved to rid himſelf of 
* the * Cardinal Wolſey ſaw it was in 
Vain to put anion out of his 2 not car- 
ing therefore — 2 — — 
 finefs alone, he, with the n, by 
his own legantine authority, i ed we writs th — 
mon all the biſhops, with th e moſt learned men of 
both univerſities, to Conſule om bis majeſty's caſe; 
but cheſe counſellors thinking the point too nice 
for" them tö determine, in the end, was 
— to, Who, in compliance with the king's” 
eſt, ſent cardinal Campeggio into England,” 

he mi ght, in conjunction with Wolſey, ſit in 

nt, 2 decide whether 's ma ? 
Catherine was lawful or not. | firſt, the 
FUE aſſembly of all the hoes Jake 
kingdom, Both ſp iritual . and temporal, beſides 
of inferior and made them a-ſpeech, 
22 he he endeavoured to account — 577 wh 

e proceedings be was going upon, 

8 * upon conſcience, and the ini 


——— —— — — — 
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e mind 22 Dr the 
rench ambaſſadors had queſtioned Marys 
legitimacy, which made him fear that a ; 


with his brother's relic was by divine law probi- | 


bited: however, he ſaid, he ſubmitted every thing 


to me wiſdom! of the 's legates, who were au- 
holineſs to 


thorlzed by his determine this important 
cauſe; and the meaſures he was already determined 


to take being thus: artfully prepared, the 


quart was openeil on — 1 of Jane following. 


But the circumſtances of this famous triał are 
vll known. :Fhe 


_ — ſhe — he for her 
- competent ju 3 ap to t g for 
conjugal fidelity ; werit out 2 and would 
never return to it more. The sent on ac- 
— to the forms of law, 
-appealed from them to the pope, and excepted both 
tothe place to the judges, and her lawyers. The 
king would not i 1 — 
2 2nd fl in og left England. But: — 5 


i being a woman of a fe- 


Sed "omg Na Henry, but ng — 2 
Fon, for Catherine: 2 40 Wolſey had, now 
braught kimſelf by his pride into univerſal odium 
wich the people, while —— abettors of the divorce 
charged all the difficulties laid in its way to his 
artifice; the partizans on the other ſide were a 
unanimous in, condemning him, fot prompting his 
maſter to ſo iniquitous a piece of violence; but of 
this laſt er, the cardinal: fully cleared himſelf, 
by calling on k ing Henry, in open court, to wit- 
neſs to his innocence; the king declared, he 
bad always adviſed bim againſt it, which indegd 
hs might do with a ſafe conſcience; und for thy: 


oft: 2 


againſt the tes, as in- 


8 
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reaſon 3 Jealous of porn —＋ Howe 
| the > 
a hon) yaw yr pp 75 — un 


nt e 
** e W l hen wech — 2 


en pect . ofpr che duke of Suffolk, 
— — King's direction, eoming towards the-benoh 


"'W affoy and Campeggio fat, aid, wien 
| 4 — ſurious churtenance, It was 
neyer thus in Eugland till we had-cardinals 
58.” To which cardinal Wolſey ſoberly rephed ; 
* gr; ef all men in e rho the leaſt 
cauſe to diſpraiſe card nals; for por cardinal, 
dad. not deen, you ſhould not at chis preſent have 
had a head upon your ſhoulders * alluding to the 
duke's marriage with the hows. f 8. _—_ which ae 
3 — 5 incenſed H 
On he avoeation of his: mats en 
ing was not only enraged; but aſffſcted: and 
Hz oor wands ' Rapin, and — affirm, that he 
rteſolved on · a de into e 0 „ ch 
Wipes his —.— or 125 = . at- 
3 car nk re royal retinue; and coming- to-Graf- 
greenery be was there attended by 
— and Campeggio, the latter of whom eame 
to take a leave =o he returned into 1 
This Was on 4 Sunday; and there were ma 
aid among the courtiers, thut che ki 
Would not ſpeak to cardinal Wolſey. Rut here his 
Foes were diſappointed; che. Kin g not only {poke to 
Him, but received him with a fling countenance: 
and having'talked to him ſome time afide ut the 
window, he ſnid, G0 to 8 and'take 
my lord cardinal to keep „aud after 
dinnet I will talk with hy farther Pl which 
words Henry retired to with Ann Bullen, who 
was with him in his progreſs, and the cardinals ſat 
down at a table prepared fn che proſence-chamber for 
1011 them, 


* 


© 
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- exculpated his "miner, dy ſaxing. 8 150 gl, 25 | 


falli 
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chem, and other lords. There is Cmethi | 
in the account: -which Cavendiſh Fives NE The one 
of the perſons, who waaited at Eble: of the king 
and his miſtreſs's: diſcourſe at dinner; i 8 1 15 to 
Wolſey; and Ann Bullen being as ee 
durſt at the king's, gracious behaviour 1 — 
ſaid, „Sir, Is it not a marvellous thin oo: into 
what great debt and da he hath 
wud . mee "Haw ſo, IN King: 
or id Me, e is not a Man JB, 
whole ram of Eagan to whom he hath poles | 
debted nah, ſpoke, becauſe the 
king had 22 — . wt IA. Miles 


2090 money on —— of loan, win 
had been a very — 4 but the 


for chat matter there was ng, b ny him ; for 
know. it better than you, ar any elſe.“ Ny, 
{cried the lady) <4 balides.that, what 6 cxplota bel 
wrought in eee 1 this realm? "There is 
never a nobleman, but, if he had done as mach as 
he hath done, 2 erthy to loſe his head; 
2 if my lord af Norfolk, my. = oF Suffol 
or my fatber, had, dane much! ſhoul 
have loſt their heads ere this. Yo, 2 
—— the king) you are naue of m lord cardinal' 
ends, << ebe, — 4 ihe) Lhawe 8 
cauſe, nor any that love you ; no more bath your 
de, if you did.well..confider his indirect and un- 
wtul dale 8.9 During this converſation in the 
king's ch „ the cardinal was. not treated with 
much leſs alperity by the duke of Nartalk Without; 
40 chat every hand appeared ready to pull down. 
favourite, though the king conſulted wit! 
hours that ſame evening, which vexe 
many; but, at night, when the cardigai's ſervan 411 
Fame to prepare a lodging for him, they were 5 
tere was no rom: 0 that his en 


him 


Sb 
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obliged to lie at the houſe of one Mr. Empſton, at 
ſome diftance in the country; and in the morning, 
"when he came to court ( tho“ he had his _ 

ot _command to attend him over night) he found e 

il Ling Juſt ready to mount his horſe, who, without 

taking any farther notice, coldly ordered him to 
conſult with the lords of the council; This was 
contrived. by Ann Bullen, who rode out with the 

"kings and in order to prevent his s return 

before the [cardinal went away, ſhe took care to 

| provide an entertainment for him at Hanwell-park. 
| The king had no ſooner left Wolſey in this ab- 

11% pt manner, than the cardinal ſaw his proſperity 

was at an end; but he was too wile to expote him- 

Telf to the raillery of the courtiers, by appearing 

Humbled or terrified at his approaching diſgrace, 

Immediately. after dinner he ſet out with his col- 

tue for London, from whence, in a few days, 


f CY n — — — 1 


| Campeggio took his journey to Rome. But a re- 
0! port prevailing, that in his baggage he had con- 
18 cealed, and was carrying off, a conſiderable trea- 
1 ſure belonging to cardinal Wolſey, the cuſtom- 
Mt houſe officers, - by the king's order, ſtopt him at 
Dover, and made ſo thorough a ſearch, that the 
1 lllegate complained ofthe inſult offered to his charac- 
ter, though to no other purpoſe than to receive a 
rebuke from the king, for daring to aſſume any 
character in his dominions, without his particular 
F licence; ſo that the Italian prelate was glad to get 
Wi off unmoleſted at any rate: as for Wolſey, though 
lf he bal the king's commiſſion for acting as legate 
11% in England, that was afterwards brought againft 

| him, among's number” of other crimes, very lie 

5 better founded ; and fuch was the king's eagerneſs 

Ut to begin with him, that he had-ſcarce patience to 
| "= wait till Campeggio ſet ſail. Ek. 
4 It was now term-time, and Wolſey, on the firſt 
| day, went to the court of chancery, in his uſual 


erg nne er 


- 
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 CARDIN A WOL 8 E . * 
the 18th of Otober 1529, the likes” of Notfoll 
and Suffolk came to his houſe at Weſtminſter, | and” 
in the king's name demanded the great ſeal :- -at the, 
ſame time, letting bim know, that he ſhould im- 
mediate) depart his ſeat” at Eſher. However, 
he told Nets lordſhips, that he held the Pad of 
chancellor by patent for life; and that as he had 
received the ſeal from his miajelly's son hands, in- 
to thoſe alone he would deliver it. The nbibleinen? 
were extremely _— * refuſal, but the? 
chancellor” wa ve . the dukes a 
ing in the next day, i Pe com- 
unden ihe 1 ay obey His ma jekt . 
the leaſt demur, be at laſt conſented ; though not 
without ſome tart reflections on the conduct of the. 
two dukes," who, with good grounds, were ak. 
to have the chief hand in his Tin. 

The fatal bilfinefs being thus commenced, the 
cardinal proceeded with ra, 'coolnefs and ſubmifc 
ſion 3 he called all his officers before him, and had” 
an immediate inventory taken of every thing = — 
was worth; and the feveral moyeables deing woo 
out and ſet in 2 great gallery, and the chaty 
adjoming, he left chem All for the king, Indeed 
his treafüry reſembled that of art 1 monarch, * 
_ than an European” 95 in the firſt 

place, there were ſet in de lery oy Bad tables, 
en Which "were" piled an! ite variety of rien 
ſtuffs, with "cloths and filks of all colours and 
manufaQures ; there were 'a "thouſand, pieces of”. 
holland; and all che hangings of his great rooms, 
were gold and filver arras! with the moſt magti- 
bent robes and coats, that Be bad bot be 
uſe of his two colleges at Oxford 3 Ipſwich: 
but theſe were trifles bs whit tobe ſeen in his. 
chambers: there were ſer oe fry tables,” whol! 
covered with plate, a great which” was . 


Vo- I. gold, 
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CARDINAL WOLSEY! 


ſurprized: at this j oyful news, got off his 
mule, and fallin 24 dirty bigh- 
way, he el en extravagance of. port: at 


the appearance af returning to. favour,” quite un- 


| becoming aman y, he pulled off his hat, praiſed: the 


and embraced Sir John Norris 
; after which, being again mounted, 
ding mars Eſher, as they converſed: on 
the way; is pulled out a gold ring ſet with a 
very. rich ſtone, which: he preſented: to the cardinal 
in the meat; in, token of his recovered 


croſs from: about: his neck, in which: F, the 
Holy Croſs, (as it was ſaid] was incloſed, beſtows 
ed - on: Sir John, a perpetual remembrance-of 
his ſervice. Then, bethinking himſelf of what 
would be acceptable to the king, h he ſent. him his 


fool, Patch, whom ſix of his 
ſearcs able ta conduct, ſo great — * — 
to. part with his old — tt with this preſena 
le appeared very muchiplæaſ ed. 
Bela — after. all theſe great promiſes from the. king, 
that nothing was meant by: them; for tha 
— no ſooneri ——— than hü was 
being to continue ther 
three . without either beds, tablecloths, os 
diſhes to. eat his meat upon. neither had he money 


to bay any i ſo that he muſt infallibly have: 


ed, had it not been for the ſupplien the co 

people ſent to him. — — 
retary one day told him, that he bought in con- 

ſcience to conſider him and his other ſervamts, Who 


had never forſook him, in weal- or-woe,-4 Alas 


% Thomas, ſaid the cardinal; e you khow: 1 


„ have nothing to k wh 
makes me r e ee 45 
which, by his fecretary's advice, borrowing-ſaing 
money 


——_ . 


a, 
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22 to great beneſices, he had all his ſervants 
called up before him, and beheld: them for ſome 
time: with great tenderneſs, ' whilſt his ſilence, and 


the tears that ran dowyn his cheeks, teſtified his in- 
ward affliction ; at length, preceiying his ſervants 


2 . 4 very plentifully, he made them a moſt 
ng ſpeech ; in which he lamented that he had 
parry. ſo much for them, in his proſperity, as he 
might have done; tho? he excuſed himſelf by the 
great promptnefs that there might be in p-ople, to 
_ there was no office woul — the rapacity 
the cardinal ; he then deplored his preſent fitua- 
tion, which had left him nothing but the bare 
cloathes upon his back, ſo that he was without any 
means of acknowledging their ſervices: however, 


de thanked them all heartily, and giving them their 


wuges, and his bleſſing, told them they had better 
W 22 for themſelves. After this, moſt of his 
— left him, except Cabendiſh, ho ſtayed 


about his perſon, and Cromwell, who went to Lon- 


don, to take cate of his affairs there. Tr 15 
It was now the . yen bs on in 


his-legantine commiſſion: at the import importunity 
of ſeveral Iords of the . he declined plead- 
ing to the information exhibited. him, and 
threw, himſelf entirely on the kings mercy, who, 
be faid . had a conſcience to judge and underſtand 
eee puniſhment ſor the matter al- 

againſt him; then judgement 2 
eee — Henry, that _ 
n 


ww 
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CARDINAL WOLSEY, 33 
he would not proceed to the utmoſt rigour-of the 
law, and ſoon after, he had part of his goods given 
to him, and obtained a protection from the king 
but ſtill diligent enquiry was making after all his 
eſtates and effects, and whenever any were found, 
they were immediately confiſcated” to his majeſty's 
uſe. 1 ch of. b5 : an 7 * 51 
It ſeems à hard matter to reconcile the different 
parts of Henry's behaviour in diſcarding his mini- 
{ter ;: he found he was no longer his creature, per- 


haps, and therefore he ceaſed to be his favourite: 


and yet he ſeems to have been aſhamed of the part 
he was acting againſt a man whom de once ſo high- 
ly favouted, by letting him down with a ſeeming 
.reluQance, and qualifying every ſtep he fell, with 
ſome act of pretended tenderneſs and compaſhon. 
Thus in the parliament” which was; called on the 


third of November, after Wolſey's diſgrace, when 


the lords exhibited four and forty articles of m- 


peachment againſt him, and the bill (through th= 


management of the card inal's ſecretary) Was re- 


jected in the lower | houſe, the king expreſſed great 


Autisfaction at it; and indeed all the articles were 


built on ſo weak, and many of them upon ſo 
unjuſt, à foundation, that lord Herbert might 


well ſay; no miniſter was! ever diſplaced with leſs 


_ to alledge; againſt him. In fome of theſe articles 


it was made a capital offence to have done feveral 
things which he did by the king's expreſs com- 


mand, and under his licence; while others. carried 


an air of; ridiculouſneſs and abſurdity :, and even 


. thoſe whieh': bore; the beſt face, contained, at the 
utmoſt, but trifles, and, errors rather than crimes, 


But though this - ſupported charge fell to 0 


ound ; nay, though the king, in one of his ge- 
E fits, Bona: him the. walt ample paccen 


for all erimes which be might be ſuppoſed to have 
committed againſt the Foe That (ve king grant- 


«d 
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| ring with his own picture in it, -frem*hiniſeff, but 
m 


vd toda ſuhject, the cardinal's ill fortune ſtill con- 
tinued to purſue him with accumulated rage; nor 


would his hard-hearted maſter be ſatisſied, while 


he had any thing left, that it was poſſible to wring 
From him. 57 N . 8 
Henry * his ſigning a reſignation of 
Vork-houſe, and he was obliged to do it. He 
Aſo forced him to wake over by detd of gift, the 
revenues of the biſhoprick of Wincheſter, and, 
After all, would not. ſo much as pay his debts, nor 
allow him ſufficient to ſubſiſt upon; ſo that, wi 
ont vexation or other, Wolſey was at le 
quite harraſſed out, and fell dangerouſly il] 


violent fever, But the -cardinal's indiſpoſition was 


no ſooner mentioned at court, than the king er- 
preſſed the greateſt concern and uneaſineſs; he de- 
clared he would not loſe him for twenty thouſand 
pounds; ordered one of his on phyfteians to at- 
tend him; and” being told, that nothing was ſo 
likely to promote a recovery, as ſome mark of fa- 
"Your from the royal hand, he not only ſent him a 


e Ann Bullen take the geld etwes from ber ſide, 
' and, with many obliging expreffions, entreatad tlie 
' cardinal's acceptance 6f it, as a token ef her eſteem 
and affection. Vet Wolſey was no ſooner up 
© again, than the proſpec a gloomy as ever: 
ide king diſſolved both his colleges, though in the 
- humbleſt and moſt earneſt manner he beſought him 
bts ſpare them: and the cardinal having, in his 
1 reat expence, built himſelf a tomb, 
- which was not futjſhed at the time of his fall, his 
«+majeſty-ſeized that alſo; nor would he be previile 
„En 6 reſtore! it; though big eld favourite begged it 
of him in the moving term of a burying place, 


Which, „ on zecount of his great heavineſs, ha 
. fuld, he was ſoon likely to Want.“ "However, 
"the King was- not ſo inflexible to all his requeſts ; 


for 


* 
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for the cardin repfeſenting aboutthis time, that the 
air bro Eſher w bo very pte Aale to his conſtitution, ; 


| he Was Tani Ht lifted to ove to Rich- 


mond, and a ſum of e Bi iſſued from thle 
Treaflty, to male his ctreu allede mote eaſy. 
His renioval to Richmond made his enemies ve 
uneaſy ; they difliked fuch a proximity to che cou 
9 Weir in ende fear, leſt y mould re- 
lapſe into his fotmer attachment, and, one time or 
other, call his diſcarded miniſter a aun into favour. 
In tHefe thoughts, they determined to move him to 
a greater diſtance; and confidering His Province in 
the north as the Force place for his future reſi- 
"dence, they found no great difficulty in procuri 
an order from Henry for his immediate! ' repairing 
, thither. _ The poor cardinal, would fain have retir- 
ed no further than Wincheſter, but ho place but 
Yorkthire Would do; nd on Vis being hetle ran 
to ſet Gut, on acc6utit of money Which he waits 
Mr, And Becauſe there Was no exact time fixed 
jourhey, the duke of Norfolk one day meetir 
 Tecretary Cromwell, fail to him, G0, 
Dor wit that unteſs he quickly removes 
te wards he north, I will tedr Him to pieces with 
© my teeth ;” which being repeated to the cardi- 
nal, e Then, cried. he, 18 5 time 22 me to be 
e going,“ and accordingl NA left R 4 658 in a 
few days after, taking the bed | 
Hal fedt at Cad. 
No Toner, was be arrived and "__ in this place 


5 e ne gave himfelf %þ 1 l devotion an 
I aily r 


"3 al 75 Se, I uting to 
ww des 2 an Toit table for 
wy to. vißt all the little 
95 Uutchts * abs zut 5 ich one of his 
*1 and fomnetimes he 
to e at an honeſt Tarmer's 2 0 


fly furrbunded- with a g 
4 | number 
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number of indigent , ple, whom he converſed 
with, and relieved. Finding his paJace alſo very 
much out of repair, he at one time engaged above 
three hundred workmen and labourers in fitting it 
up: but ſuch, was the malignity of his enemies at 
court, that the interpreted this to his diſadvan- 
tage, Cromwell writing to him in one of his letters 
from London, „ Some there be that do alledge 
, << your grace keeps too great a houſe and famil 
e and that you are continually building: for 7 
No love of God, therefore, have reſpect, 45 refrain.” 
In conſequence of this admonition, the cardinal 
began to contract his manner- of living: but his 
enemies, who were reſolved on his eſtruQion, 
ſoon found ſomething elſe to lay hold of, in the 
great preparations which, contrary to his warmeſt 
intreaties, and, in forme meaſure, without his 
knowledge, the dean and chapter of his cathedral 
church were making for his Flew inftallation ; 
RS, that for a week before the day fixed for 
people from all parts of the king 
tom ö out of curioſity, to the city of Y 
But now an accident ** pened, which ſhewed, 
that this great man, was ſlave of ſuperſtition 
„On All Saints day, the "cardinal being at 2 2 
with bis chaplains, doctor Auguſtine, a 3 


dcC.loathed with Ly very heavy velvet 


in- 
'up, puſhed agai e cardinals filver croſs, pl 
at the corner of 11 table, which fell ſo heavy up- 
on the head of dector Bonner, that the blood came 
"trickling down. Upon this the cardinal im 
_ tely retired to his chamber, and ſh He his hea 
ſaid, «+ Malum omen,” a bad ſign he 5 
| wards interpreted to Cavendiſh Wh k $ ; death-bed 
telling him, that the croſs repreſented his perſon ; ; 
doctor Auguſtine, who threw it down, his enemy, 
and an informer ; and the chaplain bend wounded, 


Res that enen and death 
| would 
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ſidered by weak men as a, prophecy, ' 


| CARDINAL: reg, 
would quickly enſue,” But, w 
Northumberland and Sir Walter 
Cawood to arreſt the cardinal, his dee Or: 
fact, they amounted to no more than the. = 
round apprehenſions of a fallen ſtatefman. 
The earl and Sir Walter were attended by a body 
of horſe, which plainly beſpoke their commiſſion. - 
_ Alighting at the cardinal's gate, they went. loaf 
we into the hall, and demanded the keys. 
from the porter: but the man, aſtoniſhed at this 
requeſt, refuſed, to deliver them without his mar, 
ſter's order. To prevent any, further diſturbance,' 


therefore, 7 contented , themſelves with taking 


an oath th from im, „That no perſon ſhould eo © 
« or come in, till he received fu urther orders; th 
cardinal all this while remaining ignorant of wh 
paſſed below, care being taken that no ont OY | 
up to inform him: however, at laſt, one of th 
0 found means to ſlip by, and told his em 
nency Wau the 5 of Northumberland was in the 
hall. then at dinner, took this fo 
a Eendly 15 from 185 th eld pupil, and e 
roſe from table; went 4 airs. to meet k 
earl, expreiſed his concern that be ha: pot 
bim notice of the viſe: that he might b. 
him a better, reception, and takinig ur \ by il, 
led him up to his apart nent, the carl's. 
following, where taking the cardinal © 
window, while -they were jn "converſation, - 
thumberland faid, &« My Jord, 1 rreſt you 
„ high. treaſon,” Upon this the 5 : 
ed to ſee his authori t the F 
ſhew 785 185 5 iflion, Welke by, replied, 5 1 * 
< not then ſubmit 1 * ho 
Walter Walſh 8 up OY 
g and repeatin 


"cardinal 
e 1 e * 


2 *- 
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OR C now. In euſtody, Satutda Was ſpent in 
135 up ſome of his effects, and / and preparing td 
BY Bale but, as Toon 4s the 8 17 4 
whe e N What the earl and 
1 Aoin , they ſurrounded the palace, ins 
cancern, for he had always been 'the 
2 5 or ot friend of the poot ; Which gave 
rth 


r and the knight 0 little uneaſinefs. 


n 1 the firſt of ovember, early in the 
552 5 oceeded on his journey towards 
ON. 2 85 bon as he came dut of his gate, the 

people with great lamentation expreſſed their con- 
2 and * eons him for ſeveral miles, till the 
cardinal deſired them to depart, and be patient; for 
that be feared not his enemies, but entirely Tub- 
ited to the will of Heaven. The hiſt night he 
5 "at Bran Abby ; the next night, with 
5 at Benehter; and the nigbt fol- 
| theld. Park, Where he remalhed 


7 A: be he was Kihdiy entertained by 
„ and had great reſpect ſhew- 

| * neighbouring gentlemen, 
ae ins viſit kim: dut being one day at din- 


ger, he was taken very Ill with 4 de coldneſs 
A kis Tomach ; which apprekending to be an op- 


Feen pcedtiontd by wind, he Intbe daten) ſent 
to an apothecary- for ſome thediving to e wy lt, 
cis gave hic cafe for the preſent; but if 

1 1 as ſome peo ple imagined, either 
oy. 6 or others, it 8 chat 


is dl rder, 


2 n Sf x 
' death, for was Fuiſhi tlon 
F= Wilen Kagan, he Hextehant of the 
ower, cane to che carl-of Shrewf8uty” 8, to take 
Kim nth Seeg, ad zen him t6 Laden, that 

ö was hafd! bie to walk actoſs the chamber. 
is 4 lde ce too of being put into che hands 


ue heupenant of the Tower, * 
TY 
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CARDINAL WOLSEY. & 
to his | weakened” Frame; for When the earl of 
Shrewſbury ordered Chit od il him of King- 
ſon's arrival, © in the manner, that he 
might take it quietly, by Without apprehen 

the cardinal clapped his hands on his thigh, 8 


give 3 great ſigh, ſaying, & 1 now ſee what is pre- 
2 for me. Mich oF dn ſeems to 

F & idea of his having be iGned hc IF; as it 
{nfo a oY of Ra exec N 
Seba the J AA 5 Bagh 04. 7 
the Ne e e 90 ES; fo 2 lord- 

that n 

Fit he continued three days "ROWE on jour- 
nies, by flow p gl on the third at night 
be Bitived ut Lei Fe wk e the abbot ind 


= Whole cohvent came out ta Mist him, receiv- 
ng him in the Court with Freat e and e- 
; but rde cardinal only : 3 Father Abbot, 
412 dome to lay my bobes among you” a 
1 Gan his trrüle, till he cam wie 8 
thber, he . with much & deat Was dl 


and put to bed ny 
rb e Was on” Batutdiy 7517 bg Nö wenbes 
aud On the” Mitndiy: if ow | Jigs, 
far thereaſed, that Hb TT:T 


"ky Aer dan, bt "col 1 f = 


Tuff 1 early ſs I 
rar hs e e lee 8285 0 
tlie Cardinal a e 


wart 5 leifure öf Heaven 


e 
ads df my Creator,” er t Is, 17 — 
is ihe Jace of 4 heut at ſeo, <7 
b. see Hinds, 60a 1 5 
the” fle dtlelütfon very aigh. 3 7 ud 
Hive mie WHY Rt fedots 932 roy; 
5 — ch him on my behalf g 
to remembrance all matters that have paſſed - 
„ between 


te . and v 
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+ between, us from the be nning, eſpecially with 
s regard to his bufineſs 2 — bee a we tn 
ill he know in his conſcience, w i ofa apt ni 
« offended him. He is a prince of a 
carriage, and hath a princely. ny . 
«rather than he will miſs, or wa. any part of 
« his will, he will endanger the one half of his 
60 kingdom. 1 do aſſure vou, 4 1 bave often 
4 kneeled before him, 4 e to- 
« gether, to perſuade him fr is Will, and ap- 
« IN but eule not * wg Had I but ſerved 
God as diligently as have ſerved, the king, he 
would not have given me over in my grey hairs: 
but this is the] lt reward that I mult receive ſor 
« my indulgent pains and ſtudy, not regarding 
mp fervice to God, but only to my prince. 
L "Therefore, let me adviſe you, if you be one of 
«the privy-council, as by your wiſdom: you are 
«fit, take care what, you. put into the * s head; 
« for you can never put it out Adding 
after a very ſevere warning & 388 "the 8 
„Mr. Kingſton, farewell; ' wiſh all things 
E have" g60d ſucceſs; my time draweth on faſt, l 
Having uttered theſe words, his ſpeech failed him, 
and he died about eight o'clock, the guards being 
called in wy him N ee on the 
29th of November 1530, this Fey: 
2 ſtateſman. After his death' he 2 qa 
vaken co with his face uncovered, that every 
te mor permitted to view bim; and earſy in 


ge. Andrew's day, he was buried 
— of u the Abbey © apels. 


e cardinal i en his perſon, , 


ery _gracet ul in his air and manner; 
but he had a emiſh in one of his eyes, with a 
view to hide which defect, he was always painted 
e fp 1911 M7 Met? Bi 1, 
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CARDINAL WOLSEY.! 6x 
In his miniſterial character he diſplayed eminent 


abilities, and it is certain, that during his admini- 


tration; be rendered England formidable to all tho = 


powers of Europe. But it is as evident that in 
his foreign negociations, he was often influenced by 
his own private views, - ' 

It has been urged as a Klong preſumption in 
Wolſey's favour, that the latter part of Hehrys 
reign was more criminal, than * in which he 

verned: but Een be doubted, ſays Lord 

erbert, whether the impreſſions he gave, did not 
occaſion divers rent which, were obſ 
to follow: for he had made it a rule to ſu 
implicity to the king's pleaſure, and had taught 
him that pernicious doctrine, that no law had the 


force to curb his prerogative, which increaſed 


s arbitrary. diſpoſition + „ (4342681) tec (u 

In proſperity, Wolſey was proud, arr. a 
3 in adyerſity, mean, abje ; d coward. 
Ip. . 785 were of that, calt, which moſt diſ- 


acred character of a. prelate. At the 
phos virtues were af the public kind, for 
he greatly promoted and, encouraged. literature, he 
patronized andicultivated. the polite and uſeful arts 
and he was nexal, a liberal friend to the poor. 
Upon G he, we 2 but far 
ney man. by gt 4 34 
; e he oh of: Wo by i Wah - 

ven 41 
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The LIrE of 


SIR. THOMAS MORE. 
ta. p. rabo, 0 75250 


i Th authors, who ate e e ” 
— tell us, that the birth of 2 
ich 


a by ſeveral —_ Jos 

his Nis both had during her preg 

his future fortufſe ; but without piyin ying ang tegand ny regard 
to the legends of ſuperftitioh, it muy 
thun bis Shlisbosg afforded fe hof lively: — 4 
of hat his maturer years accbmpliſhed. Of this 
we have a teſtiorry in the behitViout of enrdinal 
—_— «tHbiſhop of Canterbury; and Tora 
bn6elſdr ef England; for yotiix 1 omas Mets 
— ns, 4ecording to e euſtom of thoſs __ 
put into his family for education; his 
often ſuy to the ti whodined with 15 1 
boy, who — the table, whoſoever DR 
«© ſee it, will prove a ſurpriſing man.“ But net to 
_ $60 Jon upon trifles; according to the-Beſt 


r 
— Milk-ftrett, - London; his fr," 
Johm More, being then a genclefkan of el 
reputation in a — in which profefiroh he af- 


terwards brought up his ſon ; ſent him to Oxford 
in 1497, where he remained two years, and then 
removed to New-Inn, London; and it appears 


that Mr. More, on his firſt entrance on bulineſs,. 
acquired great tation at the bar; though tak- 
kla. to that way of life, he ſud- 

denly 


ing an early di 
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deni y tetirtd to the Charter- houſe; where, giving 
himſelf up entirety to devocion, he remained ſe- 
—_—_ from the world no deſs than four years. 
At this time, he had A ſtrong inclination, not 
only to take orders, — the vow of a Franeiſcan; 
but his father perfi im- his deſign of making 
him à lawyer n fa ſubmimon overcame His 
inclination Ns _ 8 ſtate. warp no | 
motive might be 4H temper, and 
an dagen, eee ee * ſubdued by” 
the auſterities he p on Which acceunt 
dean Colet, his dude r confefſor, — 
vifed him to marry; and #ccortingly he ae 
an invitation from Mr. Colt of Newhall; to roy | 
fide ſome time at his houſe This eman had 
three daughtets, and, in the contſe of his viſtt, 
Mr. More took a liking to- the _— but it is 
remarkable, that on be by the father to 
make choice of one jo Sy r wife, he ef 
pouſed the eldeſt, merely for being ſueh, that e 
might be no vexatiori or "diſgrace to her to be 
"by." his marriage with this $ 
who lived with him about {every years, * a 
honſe in Buokler{bucy, and began — to 
ractiſe the law, But oats | 
his reputation was — 8 More. 4 


two-and- _—_ 
Kreer mern ber o r bobs = "Valles dp 
= VIE. in t503, to Hine: a ſubſidy, 


—— the marriage of his 0 | 
wr; he an immeufate opportunity er 
i Wing his talents in the Boule“ for the an 

jy woe api hs 2 a 
"2 m okt e Kin 

trade no _ upo e 8 
pt 6p, gued with ſuch rn op 

oi nat *his 
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64 BRITISH PLUTARCH, 
Tyler, one of the, priyy-council, who was preſent 
. the ſpeech was made, went immediately to 
the king, and told him, that a beardleſs boy bad 
diſappointed all his purpoſe. A prince, tyrannical 
avaricious like Henry, could not fail to be 
much incenſed; and we are not to wonder that he 
ſhould, be determined to be revenged on the perſon 
who had preſumed to oppoſe the favourite meaſure 
of his reign (chat of getting money); however, as 
our patriot had . formed his duty, for Which 
the Ling could not call him to account, he meanly 
reve bole, on Sir 3 '% father, whom 
he ordered to be impri 
had paid a ſine of an — pounds. But youn 
More, having, received information from his frien 
„ Whitford, chaplain to Fox, 3 — of Win- 
eſter, that the court, * why . to enſnare 
him in his practice as a la ought it. prudent 
r proſeſſion, and and lived retired, till the 


king's 4975 61 nn ; 
„ nc retirement, 3 of no real dif- | 


advantage to him, AS ee im- 


obſc ſcarce any cauſe of importance was 
— which 1 parties did not attempt to 
retain him; but he never would defend a. bad cauſe, 


fee whatever. 40 t was in 
the. ty, bejog made Judge | of {che Sharps court 


dme government ſervice, N pointed, 
| 2 at the ſult of; the 
ee. merchants, their agent, in ſome cauſes. be- 
8 

r which he , acqui mſelf wi 

= part, Dede — card inal, Wolſey 
was very foli icitous to engage. More in his ma ieſty's $ 


* the con- 
dition 


in the Tower, till he 


| x ach ER ATI a Chara ſtory, mathematics, and the 
art ſo when he immerged again from 
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dition of an independent man, ; for; that of a cou 

tier, that the miniſter could not prevail; and 

king, for the preſent, was pleaſed to admit of 

excuſes. It happengd, however, ſome time mw 

that a great ſhip of che pope's, arrived at South- 

ampton, the King claimed it as a forſeiture, upon 

which the legate demanded a. trial, with council 

for -his;holi! $, learned in the laws 2 . 

dom; and, as bis majeſty v was bimſelf a 

vilian, he alſo deſired it might. be heard 0 in — 

public place, in the royal,preſence. Henry 

to all this, and Mr. More was choſen coungil 

the fide of the pope ; whoſe. cauſe. he pleaded wi 

ſo much learning and ſucceſs, that t 25 

which the crown claimed, was immediate] 

ed, and the conduct of the lawy i han ally 

mired. and W ed. "Indeed. ge tbe qught 4 grea 

an addition to, h bs fame, that t WW af 

longer be induced PAN UE | Eng nou. 
at 


his ſervice, and . 7 


7 N e [a 
of the Britiſh Antiquities, after he |} 
devotians upon holydays, to ff 

"Thomas Niete into; his at and there. confe 
with him about, aſtronomy, geometry, divinity, 
7 gs ee W TN irs of ate. 
1 il NE; occaſi Jong.” 7 % 
in t ul Sy the top of the 
palace, to be e inthe. e 
motions of the heaveply bodies. But this was . 
the only uſe the king made of his new 


He ſoon found, that he was a, of a dhearful 
diſpoſition, and had a great fu of wit and, hu- 


N "08; therefore his een Wen: 5 021 g 


I 
— 


| 
| 
| 
. 
| 
| 
' 


| 
= 
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heir frien 
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-brder him to be ſent for, to make Him and the 
queen. "at ſupper. When Sir Themas per- 

Feen e that they were ſo much entertained with his 

- convetfition, at He could not once in à month 

—— to ſpe d an evening with his wife and 

he loved, Sor be t from court 

to er, ww ithoor being ſent for by the 


_ 


2 ON geh very uneaſy at this reſtraint of his 


- and ſo Ane by. little and little, to 
diſuſe biltifef from his former mirth, and ſomewhat 
66/Uiffertible his Hatural temper, he was not fo or- 


| *dintirify called for upon theſe occaſions of 5 
ment. The treaſurer of the Exchey 


"1520, che king, without any — 76s ty 


= this — bn * Thomas More; and within 


paffiament faminoned, 

2 75 arr —_— "Yor a war Wit France, he 
— Uf the Hoyfe of Cotiimons. 

. Diitax l keene, curdinal Wolſey Was much 


ed wich the members of the Houſe of Com- 
. — becauſe nothiftg das faid or done chere, but 
"SthiineAatety ft was bloWh abroad, in every ale. 
houſe: on the other and, the” deer Bad an 


** ub chey Jeane Fepeat to 
iod6ut Joors what had paſſed of akin 
by: happened, however, that à conſiderable ſubſi 
"Having been dethanded by the king, which Wolf 
apprehended would meet with great oppoſition | - 
«the Tower 'houſe, he was determined to te 
den the motion thoatd be tnade, in order „ why 
ins being eke. Tus Houſe 

kits reſfokution, it was a great while de- 
Whither It was 'beſt to receive him ith 
3% df his lords only, or with bis whole train. 


The major part of the houſe inclined to the firſt 
upon Which the ſpeaker got 


up, and ſaid, „Gen- 


Yemen, fbräſmuch as my lord cardinal hath, not 
7 > pats laid to our charge, the lightneſs of od 
$8 | 5 tongues, 
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Si THOMAS MORE, 6% 
tongues, it ſhall not, ih my :judgement, be amiſs 
to receive him with all ——— fo, if de 
hlame us hereafter for things fpokon out of the 
houſe, we may lay it upon thoſe that his grace ſhall 


bring with him.“ The humour of the 


motion being the cardinal was received 
accordingly-. But having ſhewn, in a ſolemn 
ſpeech, how neceſſary it was for the king's aftairs, 
that the ſubſidies moved for ſhould be granted, and 
— that no member made any anfwer, nor 
| the leaſt inclination to comply with what . 
he aſked, he quite loſt his "temper 3 and with great 
i. dignation ſaid, Gentlemen, unleſs it be the 
munner of your houſe, to expreſs your minds in 
ſuch caſes by your ſpeax er; here is, without doubt, 
u ſurprixiug obſtinte ſilence.“ He then required 
the ſy to give him an anſwer to the demam 
which he had made in the king's name. Upon 
which Sir Thomas, with great reverente, excuſe 
theit-{ilence, as being abaſhed at the preſence of 0 
exxtted a perſonage. He then proceeded to ſhew, 
e that it was not to the ancient] f 
che houſe, to GI INSIEIEY way 1 97 nM 
ages by any © perſon, how great ſocver, 
beam — per * and In the conch 
nok, de told his eminence, „ That though,/as 
{fpeaker, the was the voice of the commons; yet 
except every one of them could put their ſeverul 
fits in his head, he alone, in ſo * 
matter, was not able to make u ſufficient * 
The cardinal taking offence at the ſpeaker for this 
eyuſive , ſuddenly roſe up and departed: per- 
Haps his diſpleaſare Was greater, becauſe he knew 
that Sir Thomas More bad ſeconded the motion 
when it was firſt made: but though that ſpirited 
patriot thought the ſubſidy abſolutely neceſſary for 
carrying on the war, he made a diſtinction between 
the reaſonable demands of the king, and the inſo- 


lence 


1 
— 
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lence of his miniſter ; =nditherefote: * 
faree againſt him. ig 7 
In .confequence of this, — — a few 
days after in Wolſey's gallery at Whitehall, his 
eminence comp I of the ill treat- 
ment he gave him; and reproaching him for his 
ex- ſaid, 5< Would to God 5 you had been 
At when L made n 
Sir Thomas replied, race not offended, ſo 
would I too, fonthen, I ſhow! have ſeen an antient 
and famous city, which have long deſired to viſit,” 
And then, to, divert him from his ill humour, he 
to commend the cardinal's gallery, and 
ſaid, that he liked it better than his other at Hamp- 
ton- court: but though he thus put an end to his 
i reproaches, he did not cool his reſentment: for 
' afterwards, when the parliament broke up, Wolſcy 
perſuaded the king to name him ambaſſador to 
Spain, W with a view of doing him a diſcour- 
&tefy, by ſending him into a country which be 
knew would — difagreeable to him: however, 
wben his majeſty mentioned his deſign to Sir 
Thomas, be Laohtrtoph the liberty to remonſtrate 
 do-ftrongly, yet ſo modeſtly againſt it, on account 
f the climate, that with a candour and donde - 
ſcenſton not uſual to him, Hen was pleaſed to 


Admit of his arguments ; aſſuring him withal, that 


this meaning was not to hurt, but do him 

and therefore he would think of ſome other She 
for che embaſly, and employ him another way. 
Accordingly, upon the death © of Sir R. Wingßeld, 
in the year 1528, Sir Thomas More was appoint- 
ed ghancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter and — 
tthe ſame time admitted into ſuch an high deg 

of fayour- with the king, that his NES 2 
ſometimes come, without giving him any notice, 
to his houſe at Chelſea, in "a to ay his con- 
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SIR THOMAS/MORE.!! GG 
He one day made Sir Thomas an unexpected 
Wl viſit of chis ſort to dinner, and having walked 
with him in his garden for an hour,” his am 
1 22 was ſuch a demonſtration of 
| kindneſs amiliarity, that che king being gone, 
: Mr. Roper, one of Sir Thoda — 
is could not help obſerving. to him, % How happy 
n he muſt be, to have his prince diſtinguiſh him in 
ſo particular a manner.” - To which Sir Thomas 
o WY replied, „I thank our lord, ſon Roper, I find his 
grace to be my very good maſter indeed, and I believe 
» chat he does as much favour me at preſent as any 
e ſudject within this tealm; but yet I may tell thee, 
d fon, I have no cauſe to be proud of it; for ifm 
head would win him a caſtle in France (with which 
kingdom Henry was then at war) it would not fat 
to be ſtruck off my ſhoulders.é 
It was obſerved of Sir Thomas More, that the 
ignorant and the proud, even in the higheſt ſtationg 
were thoſe whom he teſpected the leaſt 3 
but, on the other hand, he was a patron and al 
friend to every man of letters, and held aimaſt a 


continual correſ with all the literati in 
Europe. Among forei Eraſmus appears t 
have had the — in his love and conh4 


dence; and à ſeries of mutual letters, ex . 

preſſing their (eſteem for each other j that dad 6 

made à vo to England, on purpoſe to enjoy . 

the pleaſure of his.converſatian; ae 
There is a Rory told of their firſt; coming to- 

gether, which would hardly deſerve to be recorded, 

if it was not related of two ſuch eminent men: che 
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— — to defend the +wrong; ſide of 
the but he was fo ſharply: oppoſed by Sir 
"Phbomas, that, finding he had to do with an abler 

um cad be ever before met: with, he: ſaid, in 


Latin, with fome-/vehemence;. (Vou are either 


More, or nobody.“ Td which Sir Phomas replied, 
in the fame language, with: cy TT * You 
are either Eraſmub, or the Upon this ec- 
claireiſſement, the. friends immediately.. embraced 
and afterwards, through the means of Sir Thom, 
Eraſmus was, wach aeg by en men in 
the nationn 

It reed ade aki: ads and 
favourites of Henry VILE: he never treated any 
with ſo much tenderneſs and gocd humour, as Sit 
Thomas More. The anſwer which he made the 
king an his deſiring” his judgement with regard to 
— 2 with. queen eine, does. honour to 


«as «4 ld as _ 7 W + Dw@ "TY 


„% web 
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, nor for fear: * ur rin ; 

authority, deceive you; and 4 

N ——— 2 
producing: the opinions he had-: colle&ed out of 
them, — — ding the xing did: notiapprove il © 

of, — Sir Phamas always- uſed ſuch W © 
diſeretion in his converſation with bis/ majeſty on 
this ſubject; that, ſelf-willed as Henry: was, he did 


nor makin i of him, and. ſoom after, antending to 
iy 3 8 b 
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alben dana We * ſeen, hy. 9 body. a 
4 great. abilities, ang; 
e Sigg vet, ſuch, Was bis pride, that Wag 
would. ſcarce. look, on any of the cmmpn, ra 
and it was difficult to bg, admitted erer 
without hribi Pa offigers aud ſerxantg , wh 
im now A dg. inc e of 0 2 
meaner, S mer a 
be ne th Wis es and the, mare realy; 
diſpatch it. Ie 38 e of his, ſons:inula 
auncy, found fault with neee, 
ih, ſs 9 ft, for this extragrdin 
ſeenſion 3 adding 45, yau 2x60, ready to Argo 
ip Well, 15 15 that . nn. 
er n : 
>. hi, for Sa5oe Fer 
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7 BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
yourſelf, and pleaſure your friends; and this be 
aſſured of, upon my faith, that if the parties will 
clk for juſtice at my hands, then, thou h it were 
facher, whom I love ſo dearly,” on one 
and the devil, whom T hate ſo extremely, 
ſtood on the other, che cauſe being gobd, the devil 
mould have it“ But as an itidubitable proof that 
Sir Thomas More would not deviate from juſtice 
in the ſmalleſt matter, for any conſideration, the 
reader. ay take the following inſtance.” Another 
of 3 ons-in-law, Mr. Heron, having a cauſe 
e to put it into arbitration, 
but 1 Nac on By rathie's favour, 'and not 
to this” propofal, the chancellor, upon 
n the cauſe, made a decree directly againſt 
him: no ſubpoena; was iſſued, no order ted, 
but What he ſaw; and having preſided i in the court 
of chancery about two . ſuch was his a li- 
cation to buſineſs, that on a cauſe being fiſhed, 
and his calliag for the next that was to . heard, 
be wes  nfivertl,/ there was not one cauſe more 
depending; which be ordereg N to be 
ſet down on fec ord- 


When Sir Thomas More was lord | chancellor, 
| his father, Sir John, was one of the oldeſt jud 
. 4 *'3-bench';/ and it was a v 3 Aula 
9 to ſee two ſuch great 
— ſon at the ſame time. 
1 n Aus more ſur- 
win; i court ing's-bench was 
IF the chancellor arr for the' Hall, 
be went Hel the fight. 2 court, and * 
down, eve body, aſked his fa- 
ther's bl : and When rd happened to meet 
together at the readings in Lincolg's Inn, he al- 
ways offered the p ce to his father, though, 
on of his ſon's high dig ignity, Sir Joh e 
9 945% 7 * * 
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much at N. a chearful man, 
Boren 2 man kr, Gary that Sir 
Thomas More had a 2 1ithrt enſe of religion 
upon his mind, from what courtiers and men of 
buſineſs generaliy have; we are told, in — 4 
that it was his conſtant cuſtom, beſides 
pra to read the Pſalms and Litany with th. dis 
wie ad children in a morning and every night 
to go with his whole family into the chapel, and 
there devoutly read the Pſalms and Collects; with 
them. But ſe he choſe ſometimes to retire, - 
eyen from his family, and ſequeſter himſelf from 
the world, he built at ſome E af 
fion houſe, .a „ library, an apel, *w 
Re, ſpent me time in tudy and 
devotion, ſo on Fridays he continued the whole 
day, employing if in Cuch exerciſes as he thought 
his mind in religious matters. 
The 4 offices which he held, and which be 
always executed with a ſplendor ſuitable to their 
dignity, obliged him to keep many ſervants; but 
never ſuffered any of them to be idle, chat 
they Ara. novo ee, eee 
keep t rom 17. and other proſligate cour- 
ſes, of which i — the ſource : yet let not 
the reader imagine from hence that he was a ſour. 
and ſplenetic philoſopher ; on the contrary, he was 
the fartheſt from it in the world, and in his hours 
of relaxation from buſineſs delighted i in muſic and 
other chaſte amuſemente. He was alſo a lover of 
the polite arts, of which we have an inſtance in 
his patronage of Hans Holbein, the famous por- 
trait painter, who being recommended to him by 
letter from Eraſmus, the chancellor kept him in 
his houſe till he had painted the portraits of all 


his family, and then taking occaſion to ſhew his 
pieces to the king Sag. — ſo ſtruck with the 
reſemblances, that he = Sir Thomas, if ſuch _ 


Vox. I. | an 


| king's: fervioe, in which he disd of the plage 


_ which truth and huftice denanded of us, we mul 


_exooſeq upon 


 Fathe being zuiſed by a general contribution / amo 


give it in any other wWords than his n. Ati 


*amnſly,” << Not to, indeed, un lords; 'veplied ke | 
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an artiſt was alive, and t be procured for money 


to which nemus repli | i 
— men png 


A. D. 1554. F . 0 
But having proceeded -thas fur in a panegyrick, 


now take the other fide of the queſtion, and con- 
Foſs, aa, while Dir Themas was adorned wic 
he gentleſt manners, and the pureſt integrity, de 
mewed, upon many veraſtons, a:culpable avertion 
o What he to be ; which enn only te 
bes of conſcience, and ti 


. — IndefenceoftheRomith faith 
wrote: ſeveral vtrulent books, in oppoſition to the 
roachers of che ne opinion/;: which act of ze 
was ſo aeeptable to che Angliſh clergy, that, be 
ing aſſembled in full c ton, they unn 
mauſly o make hic a preſent vf four ot 
five' thbufand pounds (equal :to thirty at this da 
as a revompenee Yor his doly labours; and 


Them, three were ide to wait upon 
mim in the name ef che whole to tend 
their warmeſt acõο]¹¹Ddgements for the ſervice de 


Had dene the church; and to intreat this accep- 
tance of the teftimonyſhe uttered of her-gratitude. 
Bat what was the anſwer of this great man 0 
theſe revetend fathers f It uld be an ãnjury u 


n mall comfort w o ae,” ſaid he, that ſach 
<©wife and earned man fo well accepted of wy 
<< works; but I meer will receive any reward fa 
« them, but at the hand of Gd: and hen w 

hops, on Andiag he mould not by any men 
touch the money, àeſued deavr to nt it to d 
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n hiſtorians, a uy 
greth at ſea] to W Thomas ore, purely 


"the apinion of a man o mi- 
. in favaur-of his. divorce 
erine ; ſar he thought, after beſtow- 
„Sir Thomas could not, With 


Tr 


A 
8 


> — 
from queen 
ing on him quch la 
— zobulc it: 


. 


23 2 ught dhe mar- 
riage lawful in che . Loca it had once 
recti ved the ſanction of. the council; fors 
tho che ſtood the foremoſt among thoſe whoxwere for 
oliſhing the illegal Juristen which the popes 
exerciſed. in England, he was far from wiſhing a to- 
— ſee of Rome, which he plainly 
perceived was: unavaidable; according to the niea- 
N king Menryilawas then purſuing. All cheſe 
ugs- oonſidered; Sir Thomas, knowing, he muſt 
— in the conteſt, one way or other, on a- 
count ot his office, by which 1 
fend his . diſoblige the king; never 
1 . 


ec, Sir Thomas's obſtinacy with 
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I BRITISH BUUTARCH:. 
duke of Norfolk'to intercede with his inajeſty; that 
ne might deliver up the ſeal, for whichz through 
many infirmities of body, he laid he was no longer 
fit; and being preſſed fo often by him to this pur. 


poſe, the duke at 2 applied to the king, and 
obtained permiſſion that the chancellor might re- 
ſign. But when he waited on Henry for that pur- 
poſe; the monareh, notwithſtanding, what he call- 

to his great 
aſtair, expreſſed much unwillingneſs to part with 
4 uſeful a ſervant; and, giving him many thanks 
and commendations for bu 25 excellent execution 
of a moſt important truſt, aſſured him, that, in 


any requeſt he ſhould have occaſion to make, 


which concerned either his intereſt or his honour, 


he-ſhould always find de crown ready tw if 


him. 
As Sir „ hou More had ſuſtained Fi, office of 


Jord high chancellor, for above two years: and a 


half, with the utmoſt wiſdom and i 


. retired from it with an: unpatalleled greatneſs of 
mind; not being able to defiay the neceſſary ex- 


pences of his private family, when he had diveſted 
himſelf of that employment. About the. time of his 


pt po. Sir John More, his father, in 


advanced age, : whom N often yifited and 
ed ia his illness, to whom he ex- 
preſſed the moſt filial ade in his laſt mo- 
ments. This was an event, however, which brought 
him a very inconſiderable increaſe of fortune, be- 


- cauſe the he gremeſ pa of. his father's eſtate was ſet- 


tled upon his ſecond: wife, who out-lived Sir * 
mas many years. When n 1 ar 
ran nana fin which 
— the publick wer the revenues and 
penſions. he had 2 father, his wife, or his own 
purchaſe, except the manors given him by the king, 
did — of an. year. 
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trange it will N this age, that a privy coun- 
— — had filled ſo many 3 for _—_ 
years, and had been al his life a fru 
4 have been able to purchaſe an — 
pounds pet annum. But ſuch was this excellent 


man's charity, and ſuch his contempt of money, 


that in all that time, MPI ton TI Tgs- for him- 
ſelf, or family. 

The day a quitted the chancellorſhip, which 
his own family r nothing of, he went as uſual 
to Chelſea Church, with his wife and daughter, and 
after maſs was over (it being cultomary for one of 
bis gentlemen to go to his lady, to tell her the chan- 


cellor was gone out of church) he went himſelf to 


the pew· door, and her a low bow, ſaid, 


Madam, my Lord is gone.“ But ſhe knowing his 


humour, took very little notice of this: however, as 


9 were walking home, he told her how matters 


ſtood, and ſhe, finding he was in earneſt, and 


Mr. More? Will you 
coals ?* Would to God I were a man, and you ſhould 


"ne fee what I would do. I would not be ſo 
iſh to be ruled, where I might rule: to which 
Sir Thomas replied, by my faith, wiſey: believe 


you ſpeak truth, for I — yet found you willing 
to de ruled: and then finding fault with her dreis, 
be changed the diſeourſe. Perhaps this may ſeem a 
rifling ſtory in the life of ſo, great a man, but the 


reader is ta remember, that the characters of, men 


are often beſt learned from trifles. 
The firſt thing he ſet about after the e of 
bis office, was to provide places for all bis gentle- 


men and ſervants among the nability and biſhops, 
that they might not be ſufferers through him. This = 
hs done to his ſatisfaction, he dent. being 


3 2 


9 woman, cried, in het accuſ- 
tomed Maney, „ Till ws bs what will you do 
make goſlings in the 


* 


_ _ , - "This refuſal exaſperaced the King: 


ton; a pretended propheteſs, 
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79 BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
no longer able to bear their expences as he uſed to do, 
Wilks degrees, | It 
within ebene . Nr Gaal) i — > 208 
the utmoſt; but à little above one hundred pounds 
a year. Nor had he, after his debts were paid, an 
hundred pounds in gold and ſilver upon earth, his 
chain and a few rings excepted. eres 130) 

Sir Thomas now refolved never to engage again 
in public buſineſs, He gave himſelf up to a domeſ- 
tic life, in a retired manner at his houſe at Chelſea; 
but as he was well acquainted with the inconſtant 
and cruel temper of the king, he expected to be trea- 
ted with rigour, and re he prepared himſelf 
with _—_ reſolution for à fate which he had often 
foretold would inevitably befall bim. 

The Coronation of Ann Boleyn, being, fixed for 
the ziſt of May 1533, Sir: Thomas More was in- 
vated to be preſent at the ceremony, but this he de- 
clined, as he ſtill retained his opinion as to the ille- 
| gallity of the King's divorce from mom Catherine, 
| o much, that in 
the enſuing . parliament, a bill was brought into the 
| © houſe of lords, attainting him, with ſeveral others, 
for countenancing and ent ing Elizabeth Bar- 
of Kent. 5 * 2:4 


This woman affirmed, that ſhe had revelations 
from God, to give the king warning of his wicked 
life, and the abuſe of the authority committed to 
him. In a journey to the Nuns of Sion, ſhe called 
on Sir Thomas More, and declaring her pretended 
revelations to him, he was brought in, by the king's 
direction, as an accomplice with her. He juſtified 
himſelf, however, as to all the intercourſe he had 
with her, in ſeveral letters to ſecretary Cromwell; 
in which he ſaid, he was convinced ſhe Was the _ 
* : F p e 
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falſe diſſembling hypoerite that had ever been known. 

But this availed him nothing, the bing being . 

incenſed againſt him; and when Sir I homas deſired 

to be admitted into the Hauſe of Commons to make 

his own defence againſt the bill, his majeſty would: 

not conſent to it, but aſſigned a committee of the coun- 

eil to hear him. But, the chief point intended 

was to prevail on him, by fair words or threatnings, 

to give a publick aſſent to the king's meaſure; to 

which purpoſe the lord chancellor Audley made a 

great parade of his majeſty's extraordinary love and 

favour to Sir Thomas: but the worthy knight, not 

to be ſhaken, after aſſuring the committee of the 

juſt ſenſe he had of the king's goodneſs to him, told 

them, „That he bad hoped he ſhould never have 

heard any more of that buſineſs, ſince he had, from 

the beginning, informed his majeſty of his ſenti- 

ments with regard to it; and the king accepted them. 

not ungraciouſly, promiſing, that he ſhould never 

de moleſted farther about it. However, he had 

found notl. ing, ſince the firſt agitation of the mat- 

ter, to perſuade him to change his mind; if he had, 

it would have given him a great deal of pleaſure.“ 

Then the lords proceeded to threaten him, telling 

him it was his majeſty's commands they ſhould in- 

torm him, he was the moſt ungrateful and traites-- 

ous ſubject in the world; adding, that he had been 

the means of his majeſty's publiſhing a book, in. 

which he had put a ſword in the pope's hand to- 

fight againſt himſelf. This was Henry's ſamous 

book againſt Luther; but Sir Thomas clearing him- 

ſelf of this charge alſo, and proteſting he had al- 7 

ways found fault with thoſe parts of the book, W ich 

were calculated to raiſe the power of the pope, and 

that he had objected againſt them to his majeſty, te 

lords, not being able to make any reply to 8 

cuion, broke up the committee; Mr. Roper, ſeein - 

dir Thomas extremely 22 at his return, aſked- 
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Rim if his name was ſtruck out of the bill of attain- 
der, that he was in fueh good ſpirits. I had for- 
that,” ſaid the knight; but, if you would 
know the'reafon of my mirth, it is, that I have 
given the devil a foul fall to-day ; and gone ſo far 
with theſe lords, that without great ſhame indeed; 
J can never go back.” 
As the duke of Norfolk and ſecretary Cromwell, 
had a high eſteem for Sir Thomas, they uſed their 
utmoſt efforts to diſſuade the king from proceed- 
ing on the bill of attainder; aſſuring him, that 
they found the upper houſe were fully determined 
to hear him in his own defence, before they would 
paſs it; and, if his name was not ſtruck out, it 
was much to be apprehended, that the bit would 
de rejected. But the king was too haughty to ſub- 
mit to a ſubject, with whom he had entered the 
Hits, and too vindictive in his temper to forgive a 
man whohad been his favourite, and yet had-dared 
to offend him: therefore, after talking in a very 
high ſtrain, he ſaid, that he would be preſent 
- bimfelf in the houſe when the bill ſhould paſs; 
thinking, no doubt, that the parliament ſtood ſo 
much in awe of him, that the lords would not 
then dare to reject it. The committee of the coun- 
eil, however, differed from him; and finding that 
nothing elſe would moderate the obſtinacy and 
vehemence with which he purſued this point, they 
fell on their knees, and beſought him to forbear; 
telling him, „That if it ſhould be carried against 
him in his own preſence, as they believed it would 
be, it would encourage his ſubjects to deſpiſe him. 
and be a diſfonour to him alſo all over Europe. 
They did not doubt but they ſhould be able to 
find out ſomething elſe againſt Sir Thomas, 
wherein they might ſerve his majeſty with. ſome 
ſucceſs; but in this affair of the Nun he was 
univerſally accounted ſo innocent, that the world 
$5454 . * 4 | thought 
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him worthier of praiſe; than of reproof.“ 


With theſe ſuggeſtions, eſpecially that of 2 | 


7 ſomething elſe againſt - him, they at laſt ſubdu 


the obſtinaey; and name of: Sir 


1 4 . ſtruck out of the bill. 


But it being now! publiely known, thht 46 e 
As, much out of favour witch the king, as he had 


been in his good graces before, accuſations poured 


in againſt him from every quarter; and then it 
was, that he found the peculiar advantage of his 
innocence and integrity. For, if he had not 


always acted with the higheſt probity, ſo that in 


all the offices Which he went through, he kept 
himſelf clear of every fort of corruption, the moſt 
trivial matter would have been laid to his charge, 


in order to cruſh him. Of this we have an in- 


Hance in the cafe of one Parnell, who complained, 
that he had made a decree a ainſt him in the court 
of Chancery, at the ſuit of Vaughan his adverſary, 
for which 'Y had, received, (Vaughan; being con- 


fined at home witb the, gout). from the hands of 


his wife, a great gilt cup, as a bribe. Upon this. 
aceuſation, 1 was brought before the council by 
the king's direction; and being charged by the 
witneſs with the fact, he readily. owned, that as. 
that cup was brought him for a new-year's gift, 


long after the decree was mages: he had not reluled: 
to take it. 


Sir Thomas: Boleyn, now lord. 'Wiltſhire,. * 


ther to the new queen, who. proſecuted the ſuit 
Againſt him, and who hated him for not con ſenting 
do the kings marriage with her, was. tranſported wit. 
joy to. ck him. own it, and haſtily, cried out, 
% Lo!;my lords, did I not: tell you, that you. 
% ſhould. fad the matter true? Sir Thomas 


More then deſired, that, as — had with indulg- 


ence. heard. him tell one , bale. ts | 
would. l hear the other: and this being 


* 
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and, when . ſhe had pledged im in it, then as 
had give 


ander of 
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rranted, he declared, That though; after much 
olicitation, he had indeed received the eup; and 
it was long after the dectee was made, yet he had 
ordered his butler to fill it immediately with wine, 
of which he directly drank to Mrs. Vas 


. - her 1 n it to 22 fo 
e gave the fame to her again, to preſent 
0 ber huſband for his fitw-year's gift; and 
which. ſhe received, and carried back again, thou 
with ſome reluctance.“ The truth of this, t 
woman herſelf, and others then preſent, depoſed 
before the council, to the great confuſion of the 
lord Wiltſhire, and to. the diſippointment of all 
his other enemies. ; ann 
Other accuſations as groundleſs, were brought 
againſt him, which ſerved only, the more fully to 
demonſtrate his innocence and integrity; but in a 


parliament which was called in 1534, among 


many other acts which tended to abrogate the 
papal power, there was one to declare the king's 


marriage with Catherine againft the law of God, 


'confirining the ſeritence againſt it, notwithſtand- 
ing any difpenfation to the contrary ; and eftabliſh- 
ing the ſucceſſion to the crown of England in the 
Hae of his majeſty's preſent marriage with queen 
Ann. Mn ates in this act, that . 
an rſon, ſhould divu any thing to t 
130 this marriage, of of the hs begotten 
In it, or; being required to ſwear to maintain the 


— contents of this act, refuſe it, they ſhould be ad- 
Jjuckged guiſty of miſpriſion of treafoh, and ſuffer 
| I 


accordingly : and, before the two houſes broke 
up, that they might ſet à good example to the 
King's: other ſubjeRs, all the members took the 
<ath felkting to the fucecfion ; after which, com- 
aniſlioticrs were ſent l cher the Kingdom, to ad- 
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| miniſter it to the people of every rank and denomi- 
| nation. wet 204 a | Dun two. 1.2%. 
In a ſhort time after the breaking up of the 
patliament, there was a committee of the cabinet 
council at Lambeth, conſiſting of the archbiſhop, , 
the lord- chancellor Audley, and ſecretary Crom 
well; where ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, but no other 
layman, deſides Sir Themas More, were cited to- 
appear, and take the oath. Sir Themas being 
grit called, and the oath tendered to him under 
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who had made the act, nor thoſe who had © 
| | for his own part, though: 
ke ali  twear to the ſueceſſion, in a 
form of his own drawing, yet the oath Which 'was.. 
was ſo at his conſcience reyolt- . 
od agninſt it, and he could not take it with ſafety. 
to his ſoul.” He affered, however, to ſwear to- 
. 
ä marriage; | the 
iament had a right to determine — 4 
. ſecretary Cromwell, who tenderly. HRvfred 
him, and who knew the conſequence of this de- 
bate, when he perceived that Sir Thomas could? 
nut be prevailed on to take the onth as it was ten- 
tered, ſaw that his ruin would become inevitable ; 
and, in his great anxiety, proteſted with an oath, . 
That he had rather his only ſon ſhould have: loſt: 
his heat, than that Bir Thomas More ſhould haue 
nefuſed to {wear to the ſueceſſim: and the con- 
fetenoe ending in this manner, he was committed. 
——— 
four days 3 during which, the King and his a 
dil deliberated, hat courſe it was beſt to take 
wich him. Several methods were (propoſed, hut 
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84 BRITISH PLUT ARCH. 
end, Sir Thomas More was committed priſoner to 
the Tower, and indicted on the ſtatutes. 

lis misfortunes made fo little impreſſion upon 
His ſpirits, that he retained his uſual mirth. The 
lieutenant of the Tower had been formerly under 
ſome obligation to him, and therefore apologized 
to him, that he could not accommodate him as he 
wiſhed, without incurring the king's diſpleaſure: 
to which he replied, Maſter lieutenant, when- 
ever I find fault with the entertainment you pro- 
vide for me, do you turn me out of doors. When 
Sir Thomas had been confined about a month, his 
favourite daughter was allowed to viſit him, and 
afterwards his wife. As ſhe had not the magnani- 


mity, and probably not ſo. good: an heart as her 


huſband, the remonſtrated with much petulance, 
„That he who had been always reputed ſo wiſe a 
man, ſhould now ſo play the fool, as to be con- 


tent to be ſhut up in a cloſe filthy priſon with rats 


and mice, when he might enjoy his. liberty and 
the king's favour, if he would but do as all the 
biſhops and other learned men had done: and as 
he had a good houſo to live in, his library, his gal- 
lery, his garden, and all other neeeſſaries hand- 
ſome about him, where he might enjoy himſclt 


with his wife and children, ſhe could not oonceive 


what he meant by tarrying fo quietly in. this im- 
He E har very- patiently, and: 


then aſked her in his facetious manner, Whether 


that houſe was not as. nigh to heaven as his ow n?“ 


which ſhe reſenting, he added very ſeriouſly, 


— 


That he ſaw no great cauſe for ſo much joy in 
' his houſe, and the things about it, which would ſo 


ſoon forget its maſter, that, if he were under 

nd but ſeven years, and came to it again, he 
Mould find thoſe in it, who would bid him bo- 
2 and tell him it was none of his. Beſides, 
us ſtay in it was ſo uncertain, that hn 
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be but a bad merchant,” who would put himſelf in 
danger to loſe eternity, for a thouſand years; ſo 

how much more, if he was not ſure to enjoy it one 


| to an end? # 
ith Thomas had now been a priſoner in the 
Tower above a year, and the king had tried every 
expedient to procure his approbation of his divorce, 
and ſecond marriage, that he might avail himſelf 
of the example of a man ſo famous for his wiſdom, 
learning, and religion, but in vain; the knight 
had eſpouſed the cauſe: of queen Catherine, upon 
a principle of conſcience, and therefore he always. 
withſtood Henry upon that point with a firmneſs 
becoming his character. The affair of the kings 
fupremacy was no leſs a matter of conſcience to 
him than the other; but as the ſtatute which en- 
acted it, had made it treaſon to write or ſpeak 
againſt it, he obſerved” a ſilence in this reſpect, 
comformable- to the law; but he refuſed to 'ac- 
knowledge it with an oath; wherefore, the king 
being determined to get rid of a man who had given 
kim ſo much trouble, and of whoſe virtues and. 
ularity he ſtoed in awe, orders, that Sir 
homas More — brou fot ng trial. 
In conſequence of this, on a day apppointed.. / 
he was — in a boat from the” Power ts. 
Weſtminſter-hall. 80 _ an impriſonment had 
much impaired” his ſt > he went, therefore, 
leaning on his ſtaff from the waterſide; but though 


his countenance carried the marks of weakneſs and: 


infirmity, it had the ſame air of chearfulneſs, 
which always fat it im the days of his pro- 
ſperity. He was tried by the lord chanceflor, and! - 

a committee of; the lords, -with ſome of the judges, 
at the bar of the King's-bench. © When the at- 
torney „ general had gone through the charge 
againſt him in the! indictment, it themoſt vid 
leut manner, the lord- chancellor ſaid to him, in 


Which 
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86 BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
which. he was; ſeconded by the duke of Norfolk, 
« You ſee now, how ouſly you have offend- 
ed his majeſty; nevertheleſs, he is ſo merciful, 
that, if you will but leave your obſtinacy, and 
change your opinion, we hope you obtain 
o his highneſs for — 6-4 vat” To this 
replied. with 2 reſolution, That he had 
much cauſe to thank theſe noble lords for this 
courteſy, but he beſought Almighty God, that, 
through his grace, he might continue in the mind 
he was then in, unto death.” After this, he went 
through his defence upon every part of the indict- 


ment with great ſtrength of argument, powerful 
eloquence, and an aſtoniſhing. preſence of mind. 


- The principal evidence againſt him was Mr. 
Rich, the ſolicitor-general, who being called and 


worn, depoſed, that when he was ſent, ſome time 


under. a. grat ſurpriſe at the malice and f 


before, to fetch Sir Thomas More's books. and 
from the Tower, at the end of a converſa- 
tion with him, upon the king's ſupremacy, on Mr. 
Rich's owning, on a caſe put by him, that no par- 
Hament could make a law that God ſhould nat be 
God, Sir Thomas replied, << No more can the 
parliament. make the king ſupreme head of. the: 
church. When the ſohcitor-general: had; given 
this evidence to the court on. oath, the pri 1 

Haid, “ If. I was a man, my lords, that. did not 
regard an oath, I needed not, at this time, and in 
this place, as it is well known te you all, Rand 25 
an acculcd. pærſon 3 and, if this dath, Mr, Rich, 


which you have taken, he true, then I pray, that 


1 may. never ſee God in, the face; which I would 
not fay,,. were it, otherwiſe, to gain the. Whole 


world. Upon which, the folicitor; not being able 


A, 


0 prove his teſtimony by witneſſes, though he at- 


: 
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But: arthappily for Sir Thomas, he lived in wie 
7 f a VII. whoſe will was a law to 
ds As * 1 as juries : notwithſtanding there— 
fore: * tvidence ann him proved notoriouſly 
falſe ; yet the ary to theit eternal reproach, found 
him 4 * ey had tio ſooner brought in their 
werd, the d ce e Audley ey, a the 
oath "of the court, began immediateſy to pro- 
nounce the ſentence; but the priſoner ſtopped him 
ſhort with this modeſt rebuke : «© BI. lord, when 
I was towards the law, the manner in ſuch caſes 
* to ask the priſoner, before ſentence, whether 
ive any reaſon why judgement ſhould: 

not Alen him!“ Upo % he the chancel- 
lor trad the grace to ſtay, and asked Sit Thomas 
what he was able to alledge. But if a jury could 


not be moved by what he had ſaid in d ending 


himſelf againſt the char bis this indictment, there 


could be little hope, that judges would be influ-. 


enced to wave their Barnes by what he ſhould: 
fay againſt the matter of the indictment itſelf. 
owevet, whether the exceptions ht. made were 


too ſtrong to be anſwered; or whether the chan-. 


cellor began at this time to feel ſome Tittle com- 
punction ; or, had reaſon to be afraid of the po- 
pular cdamuur, if he took the condemnation of the 
prionr er entirely upon himſelf; - after Six. Thomas 
done A r he turned to the Jord-chict-. 
juſtice, A ite hi kim his opinion openly. before ; 
the cburt, as-to the Validity. of the ind 
notw¾ithſtandi exceptions of e prifoner. 
The anſwer * chief. juſticę, wROM: name was. 
1 James; is, ſomewhat femarkable: « My lords. 


St. Gillian, I muſt needs. confels;. that if 
2 Ger parliament de not unlawful, then in 


ks bebe indictment is not infulicient” 


Upon this equivocal expreſſion, the _ chance 
lor laid tothe reft, „ Lo, my lord; Jo x JO 
5 ” what: 


"food up, an 


- 
1 *. 
1 - 
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a what my lord-chief-juſtice ſaith; and, without 
waiting for any reply, . proceeded to. paſs ſentence, 
« That Sir Thomas More ſhould be carried back 
to the Tower of London, and from thence be drawn 
on a hurdle through the city to Tyburn, there to 
_be hanged till he was half dead; after that cut 
down, yet alive, his private parts cut off, his bell) 
Tipped, his bowels burnt, his four quarters ſet up 
over four gates of the city, and his head upon 
CRE Lo. 4... 
This ſhocking: ſentence filled the eyes of many 
with tears, and their hearts with horror; then the 
court telling Sir Thomas, that if he had any thing 
further to ſay, they were ready to hear him, hc 
1 addreſſed himſelf to the court, in a 
manner that ſhews him to have been a primitive 
chriſtian, and true philoſopher, however he might 
de blinded in other reſpects, by Romiſh ſuperſtition, 
„ have nothing further to. ſay, my lords, but 
"that like, as the bleſſed apoſtle St. Paul was preſent, 
and conſented to the death of Stephen, and kept 


their cloaths, who ſtoned him to death, and yet be 


they now both twain holy ſaints in heaven, and 
mall continue there friends for ever; fo I verily 
"truſt, and ſhall therefore right heartily pray, that 
thosgh your lordſhips have now been, judges on 
earth to my condemnatian, we may yet hereafter 
all meet together in heaven, to our eyerlaſting. ſal- 
vation: and fo I pray God preſerve you all, and 


"eſpecially my ſovereign lord the king, and fend him 
r 
HFaving taken his leave of the court in this noble 
manner, he was conducted from the bar to the 
Tower, with the axe carried before him in the 
uſual manner after condemnation. But, vchen he 


* 
: 


, came to the Tower-Wharf, his favourite daughter, 


Mrs. Margaret Roper, thinking this would be the 


Alt opportunity the ſhould. ever have, was waiting 


there. 
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there to ſee him: as ſoon as he appeared, ſhe burſt 
through the throng and guard, which ſurrounded 
him, and having receiv his blefling upon her 
knees, ſhe embraced him eagerly before them all, 
amidſt a flood of tears, and a thouſand kiſſes of 
tenderneſs, and affection; her heart being ready 
to break with grief, the only words that ſhe could 
utter, were, “ My father, oh my father.“ If 
any n have ſhaken his fortitude, it muſt 
be this; but he only took her up in his arms, and 
told her; c That ——— he ſhould ſuffer, tho' 
« he was innocent, yet it was not without the will 
« of God, to whoſe bleſſed pleaſure ſhe ſhould _ 
« conform ber own will ; that the knew well 
«enough all the ſecrets of his heart, and that ſhe 
«© muſt be patient for her loſs.” Upon this ſhe 
| from him; but ſcarce was ſhe turned afide, 
fore her ns of grief and love became irreſiſti- 
ble, and ſhe again ſuddenly broke through the 
croud, ran * upon him the ſecond time, 
took him round the neck, and hung upon him 
with her embraces, ready to die with ſorrow: this 
was rather too much for man to bear, and, *though 
he did not ſpeak a word, yet the tears flowed down 
his cheeks in great abundance, till ſhe took her laſt 
embrace, and left him. 
_ he had lain a few days und | ſentence 
eath, paring his mind b ita · 
tion, for — ſtroke which — e one of 
the creatures of the king made him a viſit, with 
an intent to perſuade him, if poſſible, to comply 
with his majeſty's will, and to-change his m 
Sir Thomas, wearied at laſt with his 8 and 
importunity, in order to rid of him him, 
„That he had changed ger which words — 
= ſooner out of his mouth; than the courtier, 
e himſelf upon the merit he ſhould have in 
nging Sir Thomas More ta the point which his 
waſeſty, 
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majeſty: wiſhed, and fo. many others had tried. in 
vain; went in great haſte and. joy te. inform. the 
king. nry, however, was not without appre- 
henſions of a miſtake z he ordered the meſfenges of 
the news, therefore, to return immediately to the 
Tower, to know in what particulars the priſoner 
had changed his mind: when he had the mortifica- 
tion not only to be rebuked for his impertinent 
_ officiouſneſs, in telling his majeſty every word Sir 
Thomas had ſaid, even in jeſt; but alſo to-learn, 
that he had changed his mind no otherwiſe than 
this, „ That whereas he intended to be ſhaved, 
that he might appear to the people as he was wont 
to do before his impriſonment, he was now fully 
reſolved that his beard ſhould ſhare the ſame fate 
with his head.“ In' conſideration that he had 
borne the higheſt. office. in the kingdom, his fen- 
tence of being drawn, han 


„ and. quartered, 
was, by the king's pardon, c into hehead- 
ing; and when he was informed of it, he ſaid, 


Wa 
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SIR THOMAS MORE: 92 
time and ſpace to Rave remembrance of my end; 
and; ſo help me God, moſt of all I am bound 
unto him, chat it hath pleaſed his majeſty 2 
to tid ant out of the miſeries of this w 
world. His friend them told him, that his ma- 
jaſty s pleaſure further was, that he ſhould not uſe 
many words at his execution ;. to Wwhieh Sir 
Thomas anſwered; '«« "You do well, Mr. Pope, to 
give me warning of the king's pleaſure herein, for 
otherwiſe: I, had propoſed, at that time, to have 
ſpoken ſome what, but no matter wherewith his 

or any others, ſhould bave cauſe to be of- 
Finded : howbeit, whatſoever. I intended, I am 
read 
OF 


y to eonform myſelf obediently to his high- 
command; and I beſeech you, good Mr. 
Pope, to be à means to his majeſty, that my 
daughter Margaret may be at my burial,” Being 
told that the king had. already conſented that his 
wife, and children, and any of his friends, might 
have the liberty to be-preſent at it, he added, O 
bow much then am. to his grace, that 
unto my poor burial vouchſaſes to have ſuch graci-H 
ous conſidetation. Sir Thomas Pope 1 
thus diſcharged his commiſpon, bid his fri 
adiou, with many tears, and with much commiſera- 
tion ; but the priſoner deſired him to be -comfarted 
with the proſpect of eternal bliſo, in which they 
ſnould live and love together; and to give ht an 
impreſfon of the eaſe and quiet of his on mind, 
he took his urinal in his hand, and caſting his 
water, ſaid with his uſual mirth, I ſee no danger 
but = man might live longer, if it had 
s ſoon as Giri Themes Pope: had left him he 
dreſſed himſelf in — . ens 8 
appearance might expreſs the eaſe and complaceney 
Which ne fete within; the lieutenant of the Tower 


0 / 


— 
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Was to have his cloaths, Sir Thomas aſſured him, 
« if it was cloth of gold, he ſhould think it well 
beſtowed on him, who was to do him ſo fingular ; 
benefit.” But the lieutenant; who was his friend, 

reſſed him very much to change his dreſs. : and 
Sir Thomas, being very unwilling to deny him ſo 
ſmall a gratification; put on a gown of frize ; and 
of the little money that he hail left, ſent an angel 
to the executioner, as/aitoken of his good will. 
And now the fatal hour being come, about nine 
o'clock he was brought out of the Tower, carry. 
ing a red crofs in his hand, and often lifting uy 
his eyes to heaven. A woman meeting him with 
'a cup of wine, he refuſed it, ſaying, . Chriſt at 
his paſſion drank no wine, but gaul and vinegar.” 
Another woman came crying and demanded ſome 
papers ſhe ſaid ſhe had left in his hands when he 

'was lIord-chancellor z to whom he ſaid, Good 
woman, have patience but for an hour, and the 


king will rid me of the care I have for thoſe 


1 — and every thing elſe. Another woman fol- 
lowed him, crying, he had done her much wrong 
when he was lord-chancellor; to whom he ſaid, 
l very well remember the cauſe, and if I were to 
decide it now, I ſhould: make the fame decree.” 
When he came to the ſcaffold, it ſeem'd to 
fall; whereupon he ſaid, merrily, to the ſieu- 
tenant, . Pray, Sir, ſee me ſafe up ; and as to my 
coming down, let me ſhift for- myſelf. Then he 


deſired the people to e him, and bear witneſs 
he died in the faith of 


catholic church, a faith- 
ful ſervant both to God and the king. He repeated 


the miſerere pſalm kneeling, with much; devotion; 


and the executioner asking him forgiveneſs, he 
kiſſed him, and ſaid, Pluck up thy ſpirits man, 


and be not afraid to do thine: office; my neck is 


very ſhort, take heed therefore thou ſtrike not 
awry, for faving thine honeſty.” Laying his head 
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upon the block, he bid the executioner ſtay till he 
bad. put his heard. aſide, for th . — f 8 82 
treaſon, upon which, at one 
head was ſevered from his body. 

This was the age end of Sir Thomas More, 
whoſe great accomp iſhments rendered him an orna- 
ment to his country, and who for his integrity, his 
fortitude, his incorruptible ſpirit, and 
contempt, of riches and, external hono was 
equal to the moſt celeb Charäétefs antient 
Greece or Rome. 

His perſon "wax of the cmiddle! fature, and well 
es his CONT 1 and his coun- 
mi 11 17803 

1 9 eber of e bor the ihe 
in which he flouriſhed, but his Ie err 5 522 
ſerve its eſteem with the learned, 3 yew 

pol &. p (5472 
* 2 ee Life of Sic Thomas More, 
Mr. "Roper, in the Muſeum, Harleian, M. 8. 
No. 7030. Hoddeſdon's life of More. Dr. Wir- 
22 ditto, Biog. N tr life of Eraſ- 
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ur memoies of cis illuſtrians -p5elate au 
ſo cloſely connected with thoſe of Sir 
More, thut the. omidhen af ſome account 


only create a chaſm in che fherical unte of the 
zeign of Henry VIII. but might miſlead the reader 
into an dpi mat 2 — abe ſole 


n the. contofted points of his divorce, and 
170 5 1 5 79 T 


Sꝓrema mt . a5 : 25 % po 
Jos Fronx®, was the ſon of a merchant or 
Beverly, in Yorkſhire, where he was born in the 
year 1459, and his father dying while he was very 
young, the care of his education devolved to his 
mother; who being informed of the diſpoſition he 
diſcovered for learning, while under the tuition of 
the Prieſt of the Collegiate church of Beverly, 
reſolved to bring him up to the church, and with 
this view ſent him to the univerſity of Cambridge 
in 1484. His friends were not diſappointed in 
their expectations, for in 2491, he was admitted 


maſter of arts, and in 1495, was ſo eminent for 


| his learning and his moral conduct, that he was 

: > "rp one of the prodtors-of the univerſity, and 
maſter of Michael-houſe, the college = 

"8 | hi 


A Sellow-ſyffcrtr:in the ame cauſe, wavld ac 


viltian to pg oc diſappointment. a rig 


4 a +4. «a £© <a 


which he rad taken his gens. In ei, a 


of door in divinizy with ſuch 1 


vied-ohanoelier af - theruniveriey, 


VII. was lining; and Printe Henry 


ards Henry VAI. 
Aue * — 


ſaaſlic, wes put uprhor 


the. famens Counteſs af 
Henry VAI. a lady eminent fer her 


and mother of 


= counteſs ſhen diſcerned the great, merit 


oon reaped. 
fidence, for in 1502, by Fiſher's 


of che | latter Dr. 2 ee the 

divini ptoief{ar. 2504: © amas promote 40 
— Nochaſter, and it ia 
mur, rthatthough e the 


valuable of any 


uam. Am — 
of Chriſt's ou St, John's colleges it in — 
ate laſting monuments of her well di muni- 


S JOHN FISHER: as 
went through his public exercues, dor the eme ä 


| 
|, 
| 
| 
; 
= 
= 
4 
= 
| 


At chis- tine, Prince Arthur, the Aeg af 


who by ch is4avenrrblerppaportunity,: —.—.— / 


8. hee exemplary virtues, and rr literary ta- 


— — 1 5 
the nauntaia founded (two perpetual leo - 
tures, e | 


to bis has us 
& che þiſhoprics BIN, 3 eee | 
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Keane: ſhe lived to ſee the firſt perfected in 1508, 
and the latter was completed under the pious care 
of the biſhop of Rocheſter in 1576. e habe 
an anecdote of this lady on record, which as it 
iſtrongly marks the religious ſpirit of che times, 
and accounts for that reſolute zeal, which inſpired 
che beſt of men with ſuch enthuſiaſtic fortitude, 
chat they would ſuffer every hardſhip for the ſake 
of the religion they profeſſod, deſerves a place, in 
the life of our celebrated-martyr, A pul 
Hbly--be animated by ſuch - 
even unto death, in:thoſe tenets, ch debe 
to be the dictates of his. conſcience, 
This :iHuftrious lady, who ber birch, and 
her marriage with the earl of Richmond, wa 
related to thirty kings and queens within the 
fourth degree of blood, or affinity, often declared, 
that, on condition the princes: of chriſtendom 
would combine theinſelves, and - march. againſt 
heir common enemy the Turks, ſhe would moſt 
eee e ING _— in 


camp.“ 
The biſhop af Rochefterin. 1512, was vas! naming. 
jr to attend the. lateran council at Rome, as it ap- 
pears by e ee ee but it is 
ry rae that the 5 of the building of 


5 the jou 
2 K — 
tion to the moſt eminent men in Italy; though 


ſome have aſſigned this event, to a di * taken 


dy cardinal Wolley, to our pious who at 


chis time, openly exclaimed againſt the cardinal's 


12 and haughtineſs, at a fynod of biſhops. 


iſher however, continued in favour with the king, 


till mm which it is not likely he would have 


ee, 0 


5 = 
* ws | 1 
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Walley had marked him out as & danger- | 


Ms ms  ©@ ts, hey fo ww wc. A oo ah 


In that year, the queſtioned Piber, con- 
cerning the validity of his marriage with queen 
Catherine, and the biſhes with his uſual: free- 
dom and integrity, declared it to be legal: in the 
ſight of God man, from which opinion he 


never would depart; and ſuch was the fame of his 


learning and probity in foreign countries, that 
Henry found himſe more embarraſſed by the de- 
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ference paid to the biſhop's "deciſion, than even by 


the of the court of Rome; he 
therefore now began to withdraw his favour from 
his old preceptor, nd nandh nr to . 
his deſtruction. 


The firſt 52500 "th that offered, Get 0 
uſual began the quarrel for their maſter. In the 
parliament, which met November 3, 1529, "8 
motion was made in the houſe of lords ſu 


p 
—_ ONS: RAS Ry 
with much warmth, when the duke of 


oppoſe 
Norfolk very tartly repipied him, un, ſaying, « ”= | 


lord of Rocheſter, many of n 

have been well ſpared : but it is oſten ſeen, 

= clerks are not always the wiſgſt 
Fiſher replied, <« My lord, I dg 


— any fools in my time, that have proved 


tternly rebuked him, and commanded Oy The i 


more temperate language in future. - 
But another circumftance created the 
many enemies, which was his violent zeal 
Luther and his followers, for not content with 


% 
Ir - 


+ 


preaching againſt this reformer, he wrote, arvin- 
dication of king Henry's book, entitled, An aſe 


ſertiom of the ſeven 

Luther; which had been fairl refuted y Luther; 
but for which the po had giver the. king the 
tile of 4 defender of the faith.” «A title,“ 


again Martin 


Yor. I. N F 8 "Me #., 
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ſays the ö learned Mr. Horace Wil. 
* which, Ty ſingular felicity in the word. 
ing of it, fulted H equally well, when be 
burned papiſts „it ſuited each cf 
his ar 9K. ters Mary arid Elizabeth, ir fitted the 
martyr Charles, and the profligate Charles, —the 
Romiſh James, and the Calviniſt William, —and 
at laſt ſeemed'peculiarly adapted to the weak head 
of bigh-church Ann? | 
The biſhop likewiſe in (conjunRion with Sir 
Thomas More, ſeized all the ks of "Luther. 
aniſm,” as well as thoſe containing any of er 
doctrines of the Wickliffites or Lollards, and 
puniſhed 3 a dioceſe, who followed the 
errors as of thoſe arch-he 
Wiekliff and Luther.. 5 
In 15 30, he e two private attempts upon 
his! life, for one Richard Rouſe came into the 
Kitchen, and while che "biſhop's cook went out 
to e him ſome drink, took that opportunity to 


in the gruei, which was p 

Er ehe fan the family dinner. "Fortunately for the bib 
'he was indiſpoſed and did not — the meſs, bu 
of ſeventeen perſons who partook of it, — 
and the reſt were never reſtored to perſect health. 
Upon this octaſion, an act of parſiament wis made, 
which declared poiſoning to be high treaſon, and 
though/it was" after the fact, yet Rouſe ſuffered 
the puniſhment enacted; for he was boiled to 
death, in Smithfield > at another time, a bullet 
Vas fired from the oppoſite fide of the Thames 
which pierced through the ſide of bis houſe 2 
Lambeth, and came very near his ſtudy, where hc 
paſſed moſt of his time; therefore, warned as ht 
thought of the 2 of his enemies, he retired 

to Rocheſter, - 
Hut in the year 1831, when the queſtion o 
bine the"kivg We d 
3 church 


A. o- > „ K. 5 - 
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2 was n in the convocation, the 
biſhop oppoſed it, in the ſtron terms, and 
whom, he found it: likely to paſs, he moyed for an 
by adding theſe words, ,** ſo far as 
is many by 22. law X Chriſt ; 3 and theſe words 
being n annexed, by the votes of a ma- 


highly exaſperated ago 
Fe. DET. oh his. ole, bi * 0 ſought all 


opportunities to ruin him. * iſhop wo fon 
ye, them an opportunity, for he was one of the 
- bang deluded . — pt ve credit to the 
W trances, and... oy inſpirations of the 
Kent, and as amongſt other things, ſhe 
propheſied, that if the King perſiſted in the jvorce 
and married another wife, he would not long ſur- 
vive it: the biſhop, Who warmly. eſpouſed the 
cauſe of een Catherin Nee e 
courſe with her, Cromwell 
who was his friend . hi of, his, danger, 
be 6-6 2 to deſiſt from his imprudent encourage- 


8 and to write to the king 


gel fault, and imploring his 5 
but inſtead. of this, the dilly arowed his 
bg 17 the piety and integrity of the Maid of 
Kent. Cromwell . renewed his remonſtrances 
againſt his conductina ſecond letter, and told him if 
ral ja a 70 a trial, he would certainly e 
e gnlley ty. of wiſpriſion, of treaſon, and ” 
biſhop refuſing to ſubmit, he was according 
tried, and with' five others Fog alien ty of 3 
ed n the king the 25 — J of bag 
arton had made relative to his majeſty : he was - 
IN his goods and chattels to the 
1 impriſoned d non uh, pleaſure z. 
„ on pa e of J. 4 
1 Tt nn 
— he were — — at Ty where 
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with the monks,” who, ſhe ſaid, bag: = has 
her i ignorance. ' 

During the ſame ſeflion of paliinent, in which 
thoſe 6.4 had countenanced this woman were at- 
tainted, the act was paſſed” annulling the king), 
marriage with Catherine, and confirming his 
marriage with Ann Boleyn; an oath was taken by 
both no of allegiance to the heirs of the 
king's » by his moſt dear and entirely beloved 
Toa bat wi queen Ann, begotten, and 'to be be. 
Fier c. Inſtead of taking this oath, the 

withdrew to his houſe at Rocheſter, when 
in ago four days, he received orders from the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury to attend him, and the 
other commiſſioners no were authoriſed to ad- 
miniſter the oath at Lambeth: he appeared to the 
ſummons, but after conſidering the Ch five days, 
abſolutely refuſed” to take it, and was ' thereupon 
COTE rr 26th of April 


1 

Abe ge general concern exprefied: by pitfins of the 
firſt N in the kingdom, for the Pony jo rey 
ef this worthy prelate, induced the 
members of the king's council to viſit him in * 
Tower, and to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to re- 
concile him to the oath, but in vain; all that 

they, could obtain” from him. was, that he would 
ſwear Alegiance to che king, and to the ſucceſſion, 
but not to the illegality of the marriage with queen 
Catherine. In this reſolution, Fiſher and his i- 
uſtrious fellow-priſoner Sir T — _ 
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. 1,» JOHN FISHER 0 
conceflions with reſpe& to the ſucceſſion, without 
troubling them on the other points, for ſo great an 
opinion had the archbiſhop of their influence, 
that in his letter to Cromwell upon this occaſion, 
he writes, “ if they once ſwear to the ſucceſſion, 
it will quiet the kingdom, for they acknowledging 
it, all other perſons will acquieſce and ſubmit to 
their judgements: but the king who made it a 
rule to ſhem no mercy to thoſe who oppoſed his 
arbitrary will; as ſoon as the parliament met 2 
November 15342 took care to haye him attainted 
for refuſing the oath required by the act of ſuc- 
ceſſion, and his biſhopric was declared void from 
the 2d of January 1535. During his confine- 
ment, he was treated very unkindly, by the king's 
expreſs orders, being hardly allowed the neceſſaries 
of life. It is highly er v6 By the tyrant expected, 
that ill age, combining with old age, would 
have taken him off in the courſe of a year's im- 
priſonment; and have ſpared him the ſhame of 
putting to death, his venerable tutor; but the 
vigour of his conſtitution ſurmounting al hard- 
ſnips, the royal barbarian was obliged to have re- 
courfe to the meaneſt of all ſtratagems to accom; 
pliſn his. deſtruction, which he had vowed from 
the inſtant he received the news that pope Paul 
NI. in copſideration of his eminent piety, his 
learning, his liberality to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, and his faithful attachment to his religion, 
had, created him a cardinal, by the title of Cardi- 
wal Prieſt. of St, Vitalis; this event bappened in 
phys and Henry was .ſo.;exaſperated, that he 
Sietly prohibited brigging the hat into his domir 
5 which . hereupga ſtopt at Calais; at 
„de lame kime, Cromwell was ſent to the Tower, 
band the...biſhop. upon this ſubject, and to 
diſcover if he had ſolicited this new... honour, 
x "Ste Yay. corally ignorant of what had 
2284 7 * % paſſe 
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paſſed upon having this queſtion put by Cromwell, 
« my lord of Rocheſter, what would you fay, if 
the pope ſhould ſend you a cardinal's hat; would 
you accept it?“ immediately made the following 
modeſt and artleſs reply, Sir, 1 know myſelf to 
be fo far unworthy of any ſuch dignity, that | 
think of nothing leſs; but if any ſuch thing ſhould 
happen, aſſure yourſelf I ſhould improve that fa- 
vour to the beſt advantage that I could, in aſſiſt- 
ing the holy catholic church of Chriſt, and in 
that reſpect, I would receive it upon my knees.” 
When this anſwer was reported te Henry, he cx- 
claimed with great vehemence, „ Yea, is he ſo 
luſty ? well, let the pope fend him a hat when he 
will, mother of God, he ſhall wear it on his 
ſhoulders then, for I will leave him never a head 
to ſet it on.” The ſnare was now Jaid to deſtroy 
the unfortunate biſhop,” the ſolicitor Rich was 
ſent to the Tower from the king, to draw him into 
diſcourſe upon the ſubject of the ſupremacy ; he 
- accordingly repreſented to Fiſher, that the king, 
for the better ſatisfaction. of his own conſcience, 
had ſent him privately to know his opinion con- 
cerning it, aſſuring him at the ſame time, in the 
name of his royal maſter, that no peril or trouble 
mould enſue from declaring his free ſentiments: 
on this aſſurance, the biſhop declared to Rich, 
that the title was unlawful, and that the king 
could not take it, without endangering his ſou]. 
On this declaration, he was tried, and it being 
produced in evidence againſt him by Rich, he 
was convicted of high treaſon, upon that of 
the ſtatute concerning the ſuceeſſion, which made 
it treaſon, - to deprive the king, the queen, 
or their heirs apparent, of any of the dignities, 
ſtyles, or names appertaining to their royal eſtates; 
the ſupremacy which he had decl unlawful 
being one, It was in vain, that 1 7 
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lated the confidential manner in which Rich came 
to him; that he. pleaded his right to give his ad- 
vice when commanded in the name of the king; 
very juſtly obſerving, that the ſtatute mentioned 
malicioufly denying, which could by no means be 
conſtrued to affect him; all his arguments were 
loſſed upon a court and jury, acting under the 
influence of a mercile tyrant; ſentence of death 
was paſled * — him on the 17th of June, in the 
uſual form, but by warrant from the king, it was 
changed to decapitation. = | 

After his condemnation, his behaviour was con- 
ſiſtent with the great character he had always 
maintained: it was pious, reſolute, and chearful, 
neither repining at the manifeſt injuſtice of his 
ſentence, nor courting applauſe by exulting at 
the approach of the crown of martyrdom. On 
the 22d of June, the lieutenant of the Tower, 
informed him at five in the morning, that he 
was to ſuffer that day, and it is remarkable; that 
after thanking the officer for his intelligence, he 
llept very ſound for two hours, after which he roſe 
with a chearful countenance, dreſſed himſelf with 
unuſual neatneſs, obſerving to his ſervant, that it 
was his marriage day, and calmly reſigned himſelf 
ty his hard fate : he was ſo extremely weak, that 
the 'warders of the Tower were obliged to carry 
him in a chair to the ſcaffold on Tower-hili, 
where he was beheaded, and the next day his 
head was fixed upon London-bridge. 

Thus fell, in the 97th year of his age, this 
molt eminent prelate : whoſe tragical death left a 
foul blot on the judicial proceedings of this king- 
dom. He is repreſented to us, with reſpect to his 
perſon,” as a very tall, comely, robuſt man, but 
greatly emaciated in the decline of life. His cha- 
racer has been already F, but the teſtimony of 

1 Eraſmus 
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Eraſmus is too conſiderable wy be omitted; << he 
was a man of the hi ity, of profound 
learning, incredible — temper, and un- 
common greatneſs of foul.” “. 

Ulle was the author of ſeveral theological and 
conttoverſial tracts in Latin and Engliſh, of no 
repute in the preſent times; but his opinion of the 
m_ marriage, in a letter to T. Wolſey, printed 

the collection of records at the end of the ſecond 
volume of Collier's ecelefraſtical awe" merits 
the notice of the curious. 

The biſhop of Rocheſter's life ſhauld have pre- 
ended that of Sir Thomas More, who ſuffered 
near a month before him, but as Sir Thomas Was 
the immediate ſucceſſor of Wolſey in the high 
office of chancellor, the reader will excuſe a ſmall 
deviation from our profeſſed plan, in our of 
ſuch an hiſtorical connexion, | 


ig * Authorities. Biog. Britan, Bailey s life 
of Fiſher, Walpole's catalogue of royal and 
noble authors. urnet 8 ney of 1 reforma- 
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THOMAS CROMW EIL L, 


IA. D. 1498, to 1540! 


THE Perſians have a fable written by one ot 
I their moſt celebrated poets, in which the pine 
tree, and the cotton ſhrub, are brought together, 
diſputing the pre- eminence; the tree claims it on 
account of its height, ang up- right poſition, and 
reflects on the cotton ſhrub, as contemptible, on 
account of its diminutiveneſs; but the ſhrub gets 
the better in the argument, in conſideration of its 
valuable produce ; thereby conveying this moral: 
« that. men are not to be eſteemed according to 
their birth, or appearance, but according to the 
excellence of their qualities; and as, in the for- 
mer of theſe lights, the memorable perſon we ate 
about to treat of, will be held among the meanelt.; 
ſo, in the latter, where actions alone are conſider- 
ed, he will undoubtedly be rated among. the. moſt. 
exalted of our Engliſh. worthies. e tadel? 
Thomas Cromwell, was the ſon of a black- 
ſmith, aud born at Putney, about the year 1498; 
in which he received all the education he 
ever had, being taught to read and write at the 
pariſh ſchool; where he acquired Latin enough to 
underſtand bis Creed and Pater-noſter. It ap- 
pears, however, that, in his latter days, his fa- 
ther, turned brewer ; and that, upon his motheris 
1 8155 1. being 
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being left a widow, ſhe married a ſecond huſband, 
who was a ſheerman in London; but this. gerſon's 
name is no where recorded, neither is there an 
certainty as to the Chriſtian name of Cromwell! 
own father, | 
It cannot be ſuppoſed that the ſon of ſuch pa- 
rents could have a very conſiderable inheritance; 
and, indeed, it is morally certain that Cromwell 
deriyed nothing from his, beſides a robuſt and 
= healthful" conſtitution ; however, as he grew up, 
 * finding in , himſelf a great propenſity to travelling, 
| he went into foreign countries; and, if we may 
credit Mr. Lloyd, author of the Britiſh Worthies, 
was retained as a clerk or ſecretary to the Engliſh 
factory at Antwerp; but that office being too great 
a conhtnement, he ardently wiſhed for an oppor- 
tunity to get rid of it; in 1510, one offered, 
« Which ſuited with the bent of his inclinations. 
There had been, for many years, a famous gill 
ef our lady, in the church of St. Botolph, at 
Boſton in Lincolnſhire, to which ſeveral popes had 
granted very confiderable ind ces; and, in 
thoſe days of ignorance and N ſuch 
things were ſo highly valued by the e in gene- 
* „ the U gon” — o* the 11d were 
very anxious to have them renewed by Julius Il. 
who then prefided in St. Peter's chair; for which 
purpoſe they diſpatched two meſſen to Rome, 
with a large ſum of money, to be diſtributed, b 
them, as they ſhould find their intereſt required. 
Theſe taking Antwerp in their route, there became 
acquainted with Mr. Cromwell ; and, perceiving 
he was much better qualified to obtain what they 
deſired from the court of Rome, than they were 
themſelves, they prevailed on him to accompany 
them thither. The conſequence of this union 
was very favourable; Cromwell ' coming with 
_ themto the apoſtolic ſeat, immediately ſet about 
A ff, | E£nquiring 
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Rome; and that he 
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to the hands — the French, while he was tranſ- 


ſervice to him on his re- 
turn to England. It is ſaid that Cromwell, in 
his journey to and from Rome, gave a wonderful 


| inſtance of his extraordinary application and me- 


mory, by learning a. new tranſlation of the 'Teita- 
ment, juſt then publiſhed, under the direction of 
Eraſmus, heart. But there is an inſtance of 
his gratitude, which, though it happened ſome 
years after, we muſt not omit to mention in this 
place, as it will throw a great light upon his cir- 
eumſtances, while he travelled, or rather wander- 
ed up and down, upon the continent. + +, 
After the defeat of the French army at Caſti 
glioni in Italy, Cromwell was reduced to the uit- - 


moſt. poverty and diſtreſs, being deſtitute of the 
common neceſſarics of life ; in which © deplorable 


condition 
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condition he arrived at the city of Florence; here 
one Freſcobald; a very rich and eminent merchant, 
meeting Cromwell one day by chance, and ob- 
ſerving be was a foreigner, in diſtreſs,” enquired 
into his eireumſtances; found he was an ingenious 
and deſerving man, and was ſo wrought upon by 
compafſion for the ſufferings of his fellow creature, 
and a generous _— for merit, that he not only 
equipped Cromwell with cloaths, but made him a 
preſent of a horſe, and fixteen - ducats in gold, to 
2 his expences into his own country. Freſ- 
cobald, being aſterwards reduced to poverty, 
came over to England, (where he had conſiderable 
dealings,) in order to recover the ſum of one thou- 
ſand five hundred ducats, which were due to him 
from ſeveral perſons. The lord Cromwell finding 
him out, affiſted him in the recovery of his due, 
and not wy repaid: him the — above- 
mentioned, but gave him fixteen hundred more, to 
make up his former loſſes. 


Thus, we ſee, by whatever means our adven- 
tufer eontrived to get abroad, he was but very 
little the better for it, with regard to his immediate 
circumſtances ; yet may it be truly faid, that Crom- 
well, in his travels, laid the foundation of that 
fortune which he ſubſequently enjoyed; for being 


o 


a man of great diligence, and having a natural in- 
clination for ſtate affairs, he. took care to inform 
himſelf of the ſeveral Jaws, cuſtoms, and govern- 
ments of the nations he had viſited ;. and acquired 
fo a knowledge of the German, French, 
and Italian languages, that, when he! came back 
into England, he could ſpeak them fluently, and 
write them with correctneſs; theſe valuable ac- 
compliments ſoon recommended him to the 
notice of cardinal Wolſey; and we find Cromwell 
was in that miniſter's ſervice in 1522 who, on 
accbunt of his great abilities, and equal 2 
ee 0 
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made him his ſolicitor, and frequently employed 
him in affairs of the utmoſt delicacy mY impor- 
tance. Cromwell, was the cardinal's principal 
inſtrument in founding the two colleges at Oxford 
and Ipſwich: as he was, alſo, in ſuppreſſing the 
ſmall monaſteries which Henry VIII. allotted for 
the compleating and endowing thoſe ſeminaries. 

But nothing does 1 an honour to the 
memory of Cromwell, as his fidelity and gratitude 


to his maſter Wolſey, when that miniſter fell into 


diſgrace, to whom he never failed in the ſmalleſt 
circumſtance of affection and reſpect, but got into 
parliament (in thoſe days a thing not very difficult) 
purpoſely to defend his cauſe againſt his enemies; 
and he did it with ſo much ſtrength of reaſon and 

yence, that no treaſon could be laid to the 
cardinal's charge: by this means, indeed, Crom - 
well derived great advantages to himſelf; for 
Henry, ever on the watch for able people to ſerve 
him, without conſidering what they might be in 
other particulars, took notice of a ſervant whe 
could ſo boldly and ſucceſsfully aſſert the cauſe of 
his degraded maſter; and, upon the diſſolution of 
the cardinal's houſhold, took Cromwell into his 
own ſerziice, though not without the additional 
recommendation of Sir Chriſtopher Hales, .maſter - 
of the tolls, and Sir John Ruſſel, already men- 
tioned, who had repreſented him as the fitteſt per- 
ſon to manage the diſputes which then ſubſiſted 
between the king of England and the pope; and 
being thus introduced at court, he ſoon acquired 


2 conſiderable ſhare of the king's favour. and con- 


Cromwell in his reli * ſentiments, was 
known to be a favourer of the reformation; and 
having already been acceſlary, to the demolition - 


of ſome. religious houſes, his enemies, and. pe 


clergy-in. particular, loudly exclaimed againft 
P „ promotid n 
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promotion, but inſtead of endeavouring to win 
them over, he ſoon widened the — by mak- 
ing the king acquainted with an important ſecret 
refpeAing which he had difcovered while he 
was at Rome : the new favourite told his majeſty, 
that his authority 'was abuſed within his own 
realm, by the pope and his clergy, who being 
ſworn to him, were afterwards diſpenſed from their 
oath, and ſworn a-new to the biſhop of Rome; 
ſo that he was but half theic king, and they but 
half his ſubjects; which, as Cromwell juſtly ob- 
| ſerved, was derogatory to his crown, aod altoge- 
ther prejudicial to the common laws of his king- 
dom; declaring withal, that his majeſty might ac- 
cumulate to himſelf — riches, nay, as much as 
all the clergy in England were worth, if he pleaſed 
to take the occaſion which now. offered. This 
was a propoſal the king readily liſtened to, and ap- 
proving entirely of his advice, he aſked Cromwell 
if he could confirm what he ſaid ; who anſwered, 
he could, to a certainty ; and thereupon ſhewed 
His majeſty the oath which the prelates took to the 
head of the church at their conſecration ;' wherein 
they ſwore to help, retain and defend, againſt all 
men ; the po of Rome; the rules of the 
holy tathers ; the ties of St. Petepſivce.- 
| ſe is ea to conceive how agreeable a diſ- 
henry 0 which promiſed a new fource of wealth, 
muſt have been to Henry, accordingly in the tranſ- 
port of his joy, he embraced Cromwell, and that 
no time might be loſt, the convocation being then 
fitting, he took the royal ſignet from his finger, 
and ſent Cromwell with it, to acquaint the cle 
that they had all fallen into a premunire. The 
new | miniſter thus deputed from the king, placed 
himſelf among the biſhops, and ſilence being com- 
manded, after enlarging upon the extent of the 
regal authority, and the obedience due to that, = 
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the laws of the kingdom, he told them, the cler- 
gy bad violated both, by acknowledging the le- 
gantine power of Wolſey in England, and by 
their oaths to the pope, which were contrary to 
the allegiance they had ſworn to their ſovereign, 
whereby they had forfeited to the crown all their 
ods, chattels, lands, —2— and livings. 

he biſhops, hearing this, were not a little 
frightened and aſtoniſhed, and at firſt attempted to 
excuſe themſelves, and deny the fact: but, after 
Cromwell had ſhewn them the very copy of the 
oath they took to the pope at their conſecration, 
the matter was fo plain, they could ſay no more 
againſt it: ſo, to be quit of the premunire by act 

lament, the two provinces of Can 

and York were forced to make the king. preſent 
hundred 


of one hundred eighteen thouſand, eig 
and forty pounds. | 
This tranſatioa happened in the year 1531, 
and Cromwell ſoon after, had the honour of knight- 
hood conferred upon him, was made maſter of the 
Jewel Office, with a falary of fifty pounds a year, 
and fworn into the privy-council. 1 

And thus having obtained a conſiderable ug on 
of confidence and authority in the cabinet, he ftre. 
nuouſly exerted his. influence in parliament, and 
with the king, to forward the reformation. The 
parliament favouring his deſigns, in 1532, an act 
was paſſed againſt levying the annates or firft fruits, 

a tax impoſed by the court of Rome, for confirm- 
ing the inftitution to benefices, and the conſecra- 
ou. of 2 r in 1533) another act was 
| i a to Rome, in cauſes cogni- 
dle ü be 0 eccleſiaftical courts, As a re- 
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ware for theſe ſignal ſervices, which increaſed the 
regal authority, Cromwell was made clerk of the 
Hanaper, and chancellor of the Exchequer, © 10 
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In 1534, Sir Thomas Cromwell arrived at the 
fummit of 1 ar -in, thoſe days, for he 
was made principal ſecretary of ſtate, with which 
. office E eld that of maſter of the Rolls; and 


at the ſame time, he was elected chancellor of the 
univerſity of Cambridge. Lo complete his good 
fortune, Ann Boleyn, who was an avowed friend to 
the reformation, having been ſolemnly - crowned 
queen of England; this eyent produced an open 
rupture with the court of Rome, Henry being ex- 
communicated for not adhering to the papal deci- 
ſion in favour of the marriage with Catherine. 
Our proſperous ſtateſman, wanted only ſuch a 
violent meaſure to juſtify thoſe he propoſed to take 
for the total ſuppreſſion of the papal authority and 
influence in; England. Accordingly, this year, 
the parliament (enacted, that all payments to the 
- apoſtolical chamber ſhould. be aboliſhed ; that all 
monaſteries ſhould be ſubject to the viſitation and 
government of the king alone; the law. for puniſh- 
ing heretics was altered in their favour; and it 
was declared to be no hereſy, to ſpeak or write 
againſt the pope's authority: In theſe regulations 
the convocation likewiſe concurred,.., - 
.. The following year Sir Thomas Cromwell was 
appointed Viktor-General of all the monaſteries, 
and other religious communities throughout Eng- 
land; and as this office was of too extenſive a na- 
ture to be executed by hun in perſon, he nomi- 
nated ſundry commiſſioners under him, who have 
deen charged by the Romiſh writers, with great 
exceſſes and cruelties in the exerciſe of their com- 
miſſions; but no credit. is o be given to the le- 
gends af the monks or their partiſans, who. would 
not fail to blacken the. characters of thoſe, who 
apevly. expoſed. the ſcenes of infamous lewdneſs, 
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houſes, which were a diſhonour both. en 
and humanit ). 

The king from the informations daily laid be- 
fore him, concerning the — * of the 
monks and friars, judged it to ſhew that 
Cromwell enjo his entire confidence and 'ef- 
teem ; he therefore gave him the cuſtody of the 

'ſeal, on the ſecond: of July +1536; on tha 
8 he was made a peer, by 
the title of lord Cromwell, baron of Okeham in 
Rutlandſhire; and on the 18th, he was advanced 
to a new dignity, unknown in the kingdom before 
this time, and which — be properly ſtyled, the 
higheſt and the firſt under the reformation. He 
was conſtituted Vicar- General and Vicegerent over 
all the ſpirituality under the king, now declared 
Supreme head of the church.“ This high of- 
hee, gave him precedence next to the royal fami- 
ly ; it ſubmitted all eccleſiaſtical cauſes to his 3j Ju- 
riſdiftion, and gave him a ſeat in the-convocation, . 
a3 the king's repreſentative, above the archbiſſiops. 

A no. unfavourable event however had taken 
place, only a ſhort time before Cromwell's eleva · 
tion to this important office, which might: have 
proved fatal to the reformation, if Henry's: hopes 
of gain from the ſuppreſlion. of the monaſteries. 
uad not overcome. his inward attachment to the 
R falth⸗ Queen Ann Boleyn had fallen a 
tim: torllis inſatiable luſt; for indulged a 
8 for Lag race ey, a lady * ee 


. 5 
an qaocuſation of in 


ablevitiexing | 


1. 85 founded ſ 
conduct, ubon Ar ey {he = 8 


unjuſtly condemned, and tyrarinically. put to death, = 
4 the == Fa 2 13363 WOE no doubt might- 
real motive,” the king 3 
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the very next day to Jane Seymour, daughter of 
Sir John + eg and one of the late — at- 
tendants. ; 
TDhhis revolution revived: the hopes of the popiſh 
party, and obliged lord Cromwell to proceed with 
great caution in the exerciſe of the powers af his 
new office. However, he ve:rtured this year to 
publiſh ſome: articles of the new. religion which 
differed in many eſſential points from the Roman 
catholic : ſeven ſacraments were received in the 
church of Rome, but the new articles mentioned 
only three; namely, baptiſm, penance, and the eucha- 
riſt: the bible, the Apoſtle's, the Nicene, and the 
Athanaſian creeds, were made the ſtandards of the 
religion of the. ſtate, and: the doctrine of purgato- 
ry was declared to be doubtful. The clergy were 
likewiſe enjoined by the vicegerent, to preach up 
the king's ſupremacy, and prevent offerings of in- 
cenſe and kneeling to images, leſt the vulgar ſhould 
be led away by idolatry and ſuperſtition, 
lis next care was to enco the tranſlation 
of the bible into Engliſh, and when accompliſh- 
ed, he ordered a copy to be provided in every pa- 
riſh, at the expence of the miniſter and the pa- 
riſhioners, and to be placed in the churches, for 
the inſpection of perſons of evety rank, as well lay- 
| Parents and guardians of 


ures. directiy ſtruck at the root of 
religion, and menaced its ſpeedy ex- 
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but theſe diſturbances being quelled, were ſo. far 
from alienating the affoction of the king from him, 
that, in the year 1537, as à further token of his 
eſteem, his majeſty conſtituted him chief juſtice 
itinerant of all the foreſts beyond Frent; and, on 
the 26th of Auguſt, the fame year, he was inſtalled 
knight of the „as alſo dean of the cathedral 
church of 'Welts:' In 1538 following, he obtain- 
ed à grant of the eiftle and lordſhip of Okeham, 
in 22 Rutland, and was made conſta- 
ble of Careſbrook eaſtle in the He of Wight; and 
as he had been ſo inſtrumental in pulling down 
the monaſteries for three years together, the king 
umply rewarded him for that ſervice, in the year 
1539, with many noble manors and large eſtates, 
that were formerly the properey y of thoſe diſſolved 
houſes; and likewiſe advanced him to the dignities 
ofearl of Eſſex, and lord high chamberlain of England. 
CromwelFs acceptance of theſe great nonaurs, 
drew upon him an additional weight of enyy and 
il-will; for there were then alive ſeveral branches 
of the noble family of Bourchier, laſt earl of 
Eſſex, who broke his neck by a fall from a young 
unruly horſe; and theſe might juſtly- think that 
they were entitled to the dignity of the fate earl. 
The office of lord high chamberlain too had been 
for many years hereditary in the ancient and hon- 
ourable family of the de Veres, earls of Oxford; 
ſo that upon the death of John de Vere, lord 
chamberlain, the heirs of it could not but be 
highly incenſed againſt a perſon fo meanly deſeen- 
, for robbing them of what their aneeſtors had 
ſo 1 Coe Add likewife, that on the ſame 
day that lord Cromwell was created cart of Efex, 
Gregory his fon was, by His 'inteteſt, mads-baron = 
Cromwell of Okebam ; he being en the 12th of 
March, 1540, pat in commiſſion with others, to 
ell" ene abby lands at twenty years: ors 2 ; 
2 a 8 whic 
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which was a thing he adviſed the king to do, ay 
the ſureſt way to the clamours of the people, 
to conciliate their ions, and bring them to: 


liking of the diſſolution of the monaſteries. 
Lord Cromwell's proſperity had been hitherto 
uninterrupted ;/ but ſuch is the uncertainty of hu- 
man-events, that his ruin was occaſioned by an 
unhappy precaution he took to ſecure his power; 
and the greater his exaltation, the more ſudden 
and faal was his fall. In the year 1537, died 
queen Jane Seymour, two days after the birt 
of a prince, afterwards Edward VI. and Henry 
having overcome his real grief for the loſs of this 
favourite wife, in the year 1539, began to turn 
his thoughts upon a German alliance; and, as the 
Lutheran princes were extremely diſguſted againſt th: 
emperor, on account of the * of their 
religion, he hoped, by matching himſelf; into one 
of thoſe families, to renew an amity which he re- 
garded as uſeful to him; Cromwell joy fully ſe- 


conded this motion; and perceiving: that ſome cf 


his bittereſt enemies, particularly Stephen Gardi- 


ner, biſhop of Wincheſter, began to be more in 


favour at court than himſelf, he exerted his utmoſt 


. endeavours to bring about a marriage between the 


— 


* 


3 - 
1 . — 
* = 


king and Ann of Cleves; for; he Imagined that 1 
queen of his own making .would.; i 

Fort his intereſt ; and, as the friends of Ann d 
Cleves were all proteſtants, their intereit would 
aſſiſt him in deſtroying: that of the popiſh faction, 
Bowl prevailing again at court. But when Henry 
Jaw I this princeſi concerning hoſe perſon, he bad 


7 Nad he could never ben 


Wer any. aftettions;Hemarjed. her however, which 
Cromwall thought would be the means of reconciling 


2 to her; but hen he came full af anxious ex- 
Bie 


the morning after the guptials, to 1 
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bow the king 6h is brige, he Hal the 'morti- 
fication to be told, that his majeſty hated her worſe 
than ever; that he was reſolved never to cohabit 
with her, and even ſuſpected her to be no mald; 
however, Henry, continued to be civil to the new 
queen, and even ſeemed to repoſe his uſual confi- 
dence in Cromwell; but though he exerted this 
command over his temper, a diſcontent lay lurk- 
ing in his breaſt, and was ready to break forth on 
the firſt opportunity : nor was it long before ſuch, 
a one offered as enabled him at once to gratify his 
reſentment, and ingratiate himſelf with the' public. 
The meanneſs of Cromwell's birth had rendered 
him odious to all the nobility ; the Roman catho- 
lies deteſted him, for having been ſo active in the 
diſſolution of religious houſes ;z and bein - 
raged by the duke of Norfolk, and Gardiner, bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, they raiſed fo violent a cla- 
mour againſt him, that Henry, who was now as 
ready to hearken to his accuſers, as he was before 
deaf to them, finding that ſeveral articles were 
ready to be brought againſt him, reſolved to ſacri- 
ice Lim to that revengeful party, , whoſe favour he 
was now courting on another account ; which was 
a ſcheme he had planned, to marry Catherine 
Howard, the duke of Norfolk's niece, if by any 
means he could procure a divorce from the prin- 
cels of Cleves, which Norfolk and Gardiner un- 
dertook to accompliſh, if they were once fairly 
rid of Cromwell. Accordingly, the duke of Nor- 
folk obtained à commiſſion to arreft the earl of 
rw at the council-board' on the xoth of June, 
1540, when he did not in the leaſt ſuſpect it; he 
was carried from the palace to the Tower, with- 
out knowing his accuſers, or the crimes of which 
de was -accuſed ; yet, from his firſt commitment, 
be made de doubt of deſign being laid againf 


4 
ie 
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his life, becauſe the duke of Norfolk had alway; 
been his profeſſed enemy. 1 
On the 17th of the ſame month, a bill of at. 
tainder againſt him, was brought into the houſe gf 
lords; he was accuſed of hereſy and treaſon ; of 
ſetting perſons at liberty, convicted of miſpriſion 
of treaſon, without the king's aſſent; of receiy. 
ing bribes ; and of having granted licences to car. 
ry corn, money, horſes' 15 — things out of 
e kingdom, cont to the king's proclamation, 
But per Tok Gently Bewed the irt of the party 
was, a charge of having diſperſed many erroneous 
among the king's ſubjects, contrary to the 


: 2 of the ſacraments. Several other things were 


alledged, equally frivolous, and though he hal 
cleared himſelf, from every > cufation is letters to 
the king during his confinement ; when brought to 
hus trial, if it may be called ſuch, barely to hex 
the charge, he was not ſuffered to ſpeak in his 
own defence, and the bill of attainder paſſed both 
houſes, after ſome alterations made in the lower 
houſe, where it was retarded ten i bo 
It is plain to perceive,” ſays Burnet, * that 
moſt of the articles of his impeachment, related to 
orders and directions he had given, for which, it 
is very probable, he had the king's warrant, And, 
for the matter of hereſy, the king had proc 
ſo far towards à reformation, that what he did 
Way was, in all probability, done by the 
ing's orders: but the king now falling from theſe 


_ things, it was thought they intended to ſtifle hin 


"by ſuch an attainder ; that he might not diſcover 
the ſecret orders or directions he had given him for 
his own. juſtification, For the culars of bri- 
ery ahd extortion, with which he was alſo charg- 
» they being mentioned in general expreſſions, 
ſeem only caſt into the heap to defame him, But, 


Hor wneaſonable words which were edged agint 
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him, it was generally thought chat they were a 
contrivance of his enemies; fince it ſeemed a thing 
very extravagant, for a favourite in the height 
his greatneſs, to talk ſo rudely: that if he had 
been guilty of it, Bedlam was a fitter place for is 
reſtraint than the: Tower. Nor was it judged 
likely, that he, having ſuch great and "watchful 
enemies at court, any ſueh diſcourſes ſhould" have 
lain ſo long ' ſecret ; or, if they had come to the 
king's knowledge, he was not a prince of ſueh a 
temper, as to have forgiven, much leſs employed 
and advanced a man, after ſuch diſcourſes. "And 
to think, that, during fifteen months after the 
words were ſaid to have been ſpoken, none would 
have had the zeal for the king, or the malice to 
Cromwell, to repeat them, were things that could. 
not be believed,” ). | | 
The earl of Eſſex had in his fall, che common 
fate of all diſprated 'minifters;;'to be forſaken'by 
his friends, and inſulted by Wis enemies. 'Arch- 
biſhop Orantnet atone did not abandon him in his 
diſtreſs, but wrote do che king very warmly in his 
behalf. In his letter he expreſſed Mmſeſf to this 
purpoſe: „ Who cannot but be ſorrowful und 
ed, chat de hoid be a" traitor againſt your 
2 ; he, that vas ſo advaneed by your majeſty; 
he, whoſe” ſurety was only by your majeſty ; ha, 
who loved your 9 thought) no leſs 
than God; he, who ſtudied: s to ſet forward 
whatſoever was your majeſty's will and pleaſare; 
he that cared for no manꝰs diſpleaſure to ſerve your 
majeſty; he that was ſuch a ſervant, in my judge» 
ment, in wiſdom, diligence, faithfulneſs, and d- 


Ry > hp inee in this realm ever had; he 
was ſo vigilant to preſerve majeſty from 

all treaſons, that —— 27 | 
td, but he detedted the ſame in the beginning. 2 
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120 CRO MW E LL 
the noble princes, of king John, 
Henry II. and Richard II. 15245 mA 
about them, I ſuppoſe they ſhould never have beer 
ſo traiterouſſy abandoned and overthrown as thoſe 

princes were.” 

ET „ ORR _— *, 
party, ed the application that wa 
popih — the earl of Eſſex, who in pur. 
ſuance of his attainder was ſentenced to be behead. 
ed on Tower-hill, the 28th of Jul 1540. Upon 
os — in tenderneſs to his ſon, avoided 
— 9 Bo gnomice 3 and inſtead of 
. — himſelf, * 45 a y turn of thought, 
he acknowledged God. by his 


mins, and 4 2 OTE death ; he for the 
King, and the prince, and then the people, 


that he died in the catholic faith ; but by this ke 


_ evidently. meant, the faith eſtabliſhed by the ney 


articles an the ſcriptures, and this is — 
notwithſtanding the aſſertions of Popiſn authors, 
dy his praying in Engliſh-and to God through 

Chriſt, without any err of the Virgiu 
Mary, or the ſaints, | 

After a ſhort; time paſſed. in private ee 
he gave the e to the executioner, who, being 
either unſkilful. or timid, cruelly h the un 
fortunate victim. 

Thus fell Thomas :Cramaell, earl af Eſſex: 
a ſtateſman of great abilities, jained with uncom- 
mon application to buſineſs. He had the public 


welfare at heart, which he purſued with great vi- 


gour and perſeverance, but he ſometimes extended 
dhe royal pre ive, at the expence of civil liberty. 


An his perſ was gomely; in his deportment 


manly and — and though raiſed from 3 
low, to the moſt elevated ſtation, his character was 


free from pride, or arrogance ; he was courteous 
ee calf of ea, a friend 20 the por 


and 
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and diſtreſſed; and remarkably charitable, no leſs 
than 200 perſons being fed twice every day at his 
houſe in Throgmorton- ſtreet; to his dependents 
and domeltics, he was a kind and liberal maſter ; 
and for his gratitude: to his friends and benclaftors, 
an example highly m_— of imm 1 
f 
1 Abe. BDubner's' hiſtory» of 0 
formation. Salmon's nes 8 
n Biography Ge: a, 44 bo wi 
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THOMAS HOWARD, 


| DUKE OF NORFOLKE, 


(With memoirs of his family; particutiarly Sir 
Epwarn HoW ARD, Lord ob Admiral of 
An BY mw L 


(A. D. 1492, to 15474). 


= 18 Wenn having gained an NA ka 
over the king for a ſhort time, upon the fall 

of the earl of E ex, and the elevation of Ca- 
therine Howard his niece, to be queen conſort, 
the reader is preſented in this 4 with the few 
memoirs we have of him oa record; in order to 
pteſerve a regular chain of hiſtorical fac from che 
xceſſion, 60 the death of Henry VIII. 
Yor, I. G ＋ he 


22 THOMAS HOWARD 

8 of this illuſtrious family wa 
Jokn ward, created duke of Norfolk by 
Richard III. in 1483, who at the ſame time creat. 
ed his ſon Thomas Howard, earl of Surry ; but 
the duke being ſlain fighting on the part of Rich- 
ard, at the of Boſworth Field, and his 
fon being in the ſame ſervice, his title was for- 
feited on the acceflion of Henry VII. However, 
in the fourth year of the reign of this prince, he 
was ſo far reſtored to the king's favour, that he 
appointed him to be one of his privy-council, and 
permitted him to reſume the title of earl of Surry, 
and to take his feat in the houſe of peers. Afﬀter- 


"wards, ure. uſeful to the king in ſup- 
preſſing the in — — of the mg he was 


made lord treaſurer of England, in 1499, about 
which time his two fons, mas and dual 
began to be known at court, but the date of their 
birth is not aſcertained. In the firſt year of Henry 
VII. che father, being continued high treaſurer, was 
likewiſe made Earl Marſhal of England: he attended 
the king at the fieges of Terowenne and Tournay; 
and upon his return to England, was appointed 
| 2 inſt the Scots, whom he defeated at the 
Iamous battke of Floudon Field, in 1513: his 
eldeſt fon Thomas, whoſe life we are now entering 
upon, and Edmund Howard, a third ſon, ſerved 
under him in this battle ; which proved fatal to the q 
Scots, their ſovereign James IV. being flain in 
the action. 

In conlideration of the gallant ſervices perform- 
ed by the earl of Surry, and his ſons ;. their father 
had the title of duke of Norfolk conferred upon 
him, and his eldeſt ſon, was created earl of Surry; 
by which creation he took his ſeat in the houſe of 
peers, not as the duke's ſon, but in his own mg 
Here we muſt leave him for the preſent, ile 

we do honour to the memory of his ns 


-— 
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the Breſt fleet, and then to erignge £ the Eng 
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ther Sir Edward . Howard, a gallant naval officer, 
who, fo early as 1 . diſcovered a' deciſive in- 
clination for the ſea ervice, having embarked as a 
volunteer on board — fleet by Henry VII. Sir 
Edward nings, and ſent to 
aſſiſt the du ite of By 21 his. rebellious 
— 1 for his fin bravery in this expedition, 
he had the honour of knighthood conferred upon 
him, and on the acceſſion of Henry VIII. he 
made choice of Sir Edward to be ſtandary- 
bearer,” a moſt diſtinguiſhed office in thoſe days. 

In 1517, Sir Edward Howard, by the recom- 
mendation and intereſt of his aden, who was 
then of the privy- council, was appointed by the 
king to command two ſhips, hea Mein to clear 
the i narrow ſeas of Scotch pirates, the moſt noto- 
rious of whom was one Sir Andrew Barton, 
ſuſpected to be countenanced by James IV. of 
Scotland. In this expedition, his eldeſt brother, 
then Sir Thomas Howard ſerved under him, and 
being ſeparated by a fform, had the hondur of en- 
gaging the Scotch ſhip commanded by 7 885 i 
who was killed in the enga Rn hot Token 
ward took Barton's ne . 5 

oY triumphantly into the Wer TH mes. 
e following year, Sir Edward Howard 4 vn 
in * hi ae of England, In which 
capacity ormed ſignal ſervices againſt the 
French, he whom Henry was then at war; and 
in 1513, he put to ſea with forty-two ſhi ; of the 
line, and forced the French fleet to take thelter in 
the harbour of Breſt. Upon intelligente of this 
event, the king of France, ordered Pregent one 
of his ableſt naval officers,” to ſail from 'oulon, 
with a ſquadron of gallies ; to endeavour to Join 
ih. - 
Sit Edward Howard having information of this 
bega, formed a * for burning W * 

G 2 
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in the 8 before the arrival of Pregent: but 
being willing to let the king have the. honour of 


commanding 4 in ap gd execution of an enter- 


priſe, the ſucceſs h he did not in, the leaſt 
doubt, ; he wrote we to that effect, but his letter 
being laid before the council, it was reſolved to be 
an imprudent meaſute to adviſe the king to venture 
perſon in ſuch; a (dangerous, attempt, the an- 
to Six, Edward was therefore couched rather 
In, terms of; repraof from the. council ; 25 ordering 
hinge dg his fs — ot, ſeck excuſes. The 
braye onng before this cyent, 

127 eſtabliſhed, ur — greatly mortified at this 
$4 z.and. perhaps, it was, Ging to this circum- 
that he put in practice his ..conſtant 


w <« that a {eaman. never did god, ihe wa 


not r Ply to a degtee of madnels zg, {gon 
after, h e made an attempt to enter the bout 
with fifteen hundred men, in boats, but the 
French coming down to the number of ten thou- 


ſand to line th. ſhore, he abandoned this deſign, 


and engaged in another not leſs brave, but equally 
ralh : receiving intelligence, that Pregent was 
25 jar je wete Hors #4 Up below Breſt, with 

E an oppor- 


11145 


| Js into, reſt 15 manned. the only two 
— d in his fleet with ſome of his braveſ: 


men, and with two row-barges. and two tenders, 
entered the bay. A briſk gale. bringing them very 
ſoon 1 of the enemy, Sir Edward Howald 


having grappled his - that of ehe fourth 
admiral, e by b 9222 | het, accompanied only 
by eighteen Eng 3 one Spaniard: but 


5 the appli tackle, either flipped 
or was cut .away, by whic means his galley was 
turned ; adrift, bc.ore any more of his men could 


board the enemy; he and+his followers were left 


#0, the, mercy, of the. French admiral, and, d diſdain 
KI. ing 
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ing to ſubmit, were puſhed © over-board by che 
ſoldiers with their pikes, and periſhed in the ſea: 


ſuch was the untimely fate of the brave Sir Ed. 


ward Howard; who was ſucceeded in his office of 
high admiral by his eldeſt brother Sir Thomas, 
who revenged Sir Edward's death on the French, 

by elearing the * fo effectually of the ſhips of 
that nation, that not a veſſel durſt appear: he 
alſo ravaged the coaſts of Brittany; and for this, 


and other ſervices, he was, as we have before ob- 


ſerved, ereated a peer in 1514. 
The ſame year, a peace being concluded with 
p rance, the new earl of Surry had no opportunity 


to exerciſe his military abilities till 15 19, when 


the affairs of Ireland requiring the preſence” of an 
able general, to quell the inſurrections and bloody 
conteſts of the chiefs, he was appointed lord 
deputy of that kingdom j which office he executed 


with ſuch vigaur and addreſs, that without pro- 


ceeding to any great ſeveritics, he ſuppreſſed the 
rebellion of ho 
ONeals and Q«Carrols,” and reſto: 6 pudliettran- 
quility; which 9 him the eſtean and vencra- 
tion of the people : 41/4 8. $92) $43 
In 1522, he was recalled to tak 43 chnithar 
Of the combined fleets of Henry. MIII. and "the 
Emperor Charles V. theſe princet having declet- 
ed war againſt France, and entered into à cloſe 
alliance, The earl of Surry failed with che united 
fleets | for the doaſt of Normandy, and landing 
ſome troops at Cherburgh}/ they ravaged all the 
adjacent country; and being re-embarked, che ſtoc 
returned to Portland. But in à ſhort time after, 
the admiral - invaded Brittany, took the town of 
Morlaix by affault ; pillaged ith {burtit ſeventeen 
of 6 —— ſhips; and then made for the port 
ut 


a very 


found 


earl of Deſmbnd, humbled the - 


„where he arrived in fafety,” with 
ble * At een he 
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found the Emperor Charles V. who had made 3 
ſhort viſit to Henry, ready to embark for Spain. 
The earl of Surry therefore, gave the command 
of the fleets to the vice-admiral Sir William Fitz- 
Williams, afterwards' earl of Southampton, with 
cruiſing orders, while he ſhould convoy the em- 
peror, in his own ſhip, to the port of St. Andero 
| n the followin „ u the reſignation of 
the aged duke of Folk Mas: ms made 
5 lord high treaſurer ; and about the ſame time, the 
king nominated him general of the army then raiſ- 
ing to invade Scotland; the duke of Albany was 
regent of Scotland at this period, for James V. 
a minor ; but the earl of Surry made ſuch devaſta- 
tion in the ſhires of Tweedale and March, that 
before the end of the year, he was glad to ſolicit 
for a truce, which Henry having granted, the earl 
of Surry returned to England, * the army was 
_ diſbanded. | 
Hiſtorians fix the death of his father nearly at 
this period, to whoſe title, and remaining honours, 
he ſucceeded ; for the king thereupon granted the 
new duke of Norfolk, the high office of Earl 
Marſhal of England. | 
In 1524, he attended the king to France, and 
was ſent ambaſſador ee tra to Francis I. 
upon the occaſion of that monarch's intended in- 
terview with the pope. From this time, we meet 
with no tranſaction worthy our notice reſpecting 
the duke, except the ſteady oppoſition he made to 
Cromwell's adminiſtration ; but when the ſupprel- 
ſion of the monaſteries had cauſed an open rebel - 
lion in the north, we find him 9 
in 1537, to aſſiſt the earl of 8 bury, Who 
had the- chief command in ſuppreſſing it; and 
though abliged in his . capacity, to act 
againſt the people whoſe cauſe he had at far 
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he was a violent enemy to the reformation, he 
ſeems from this time, in his quality of a courtier, 
to have ſet every engine at work to ruin Cromwell. 
This point being accompliſhed, through the fe- 
male influence of his niece Catherine Howard; 
the duke in conjunction with Gardiner biſhop of 
Wincheſter, once more raiſed the expectations of 
the popiſh party, by exciting the king to revive 
the perſecutions of heretics, and to enforce the 
obſervance. of the ſix bloody articles of religion; 
much about the ſame time, they laid a plot to take 
off archbiſhop Cranmer, the. only remaining 
champion for the reformation in any credit at 
court; but of this more ample mention will be 
made in the life of Cranmer. | 
The laſt military ſervice performed by the duke 
of Norfolk, was his commanding an army againſt 
the Scots. in the latter end of the year 1542, war 
having been declared againſt James V. who died 
ſoon after; upon this expedition, he gave freſh 
proofs of his bravery, and of his eminent abilities 
as à general, N (GA 
But the diſc of the queen's incontinence, 
which had been followed by her conviction and, 
execution, the beginning of this year, had given 
the enemies of the duke, and of the popith cauſe, 
an opportunity during his abſence in Scotland. 
to fill the king's mind with alarming ſuſpicions, 
whoe fears and jealouſies increaſed as his health 
declined; It was ſuggeſted, that the duke of, 
Norfolk was a popular man, and that he and his 
ton Henry earl of Surry, had formed a deſign to 
ſeize the perſon of the king, to engroly. the ad- 
miniſtration of the government; and probably to 
ſet aſide the ſucceflion of prince Edward, uon 
the ſtrength of the ſtatute, by which the iſſue of 
Ann ws had been declared illegitimate, Con- 
lering the power and. influence. of the duke apd. 
| 4 
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his ſon, with the adherents. to the old religion, who | 


formed the majority throughout the kingdom, 2 
prince leſs ſubject to jealouſſy than Henry, might 
have been juſtified in having a watchful eye over 
the duke, eſpegially as he had the chief command 
of the army; but noth'ng could juſtify his tyran- 
nie proceedings, after it fully appeared that no 


criminal charge could be maintained againſt either 


the duke or his fon. | 

After his return from Scotland, the duke of 
Norfolk, found a. viſible alteration in the king's 
conduct towards him ; he was no longer ſummon- 
ed to attend the cabinet council, and having 
complained of this privately to Mrs. Holtand bis 
miſtreſs, ſhe brought this in evidence againſt him, 
with ſome other trifling ſpeeches made to her in 
confidence, which amounted to no more than the 
innocent repinings of a ſhghted courtier : 'but un- 
fortunately for the young earl of Surry, he had 
frequently expreiled his deteſtation of this woman: 
who now ſcrupled no forgeries to accompliſh his 
ruin. A quarre] likewiſe ſubſiſted between the 
duke and his dutcheſs, on account of the duke's 


open inhdelity to the marriage bed, which ſhe had 


the cruelty to revenge by joining his accuſers and 
"avowed enemies. In conſequence of the informa- 
tions given in to the council againſt them, the 


duke and his ſon were arreſted for high treaſon, , 


and committed to the Lower. Here the duke, ac- 
cotding to the king's uſual cuſtom was treated with 


great rigour, being obliged'to petition the council 


to be allowed ſome books, "for Ke had ſubjected 
himſelf to a bad habit, not unuſual with military 
men, of reading himſelf to ſleep; and at length, 
in the courſe of his confinement, he was obliged 
to ſolicit for a change of ſheets, ſo little regard 
did the unfeeling monarch ſhew to the high rank 


and great merit of this old, and faithful ſervant- 
En * 
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alſent being given hy commiſfon, the, king being 
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am reater | in- 


crime 
his ſon: bore his coat of arms; thereby acknow- | 
ledging ſuch bearing to be a crime. It ſeems the 1 
ear of Surry, quartered the arms of England with 4 
thoſe of Norfolk, as a deſcendant of Edward. IV. 9 
his mother, the duke's firſt wife, being the daugh- 
ter of that monarch. The earl's half ſiſter the 
ducheſs of Richmond, and his ſtepmother the 
ducheſs of Norfolk, uſed their joint endeavours to 
cut off this unfortunate youth ; the former givi 
in evidence, that her brother had a crown, Added 
of an earl's coronet to his arms on his ſeals, and a 
eypher which had the appearance of the royal 
lignet: on theſe. frivolous charges, he was tried by 
an ignorant jury of commoners at Guildhall, found 
guilty. of high treaſon, and beheaded, on Lower- 
hill, the 19th of January 1547, This accom- 
outh was no leſs valiant than learned, and : 
of N hopes; he Was a lover of the muſes, | 
and a reformer of .Engliſhpoetry. 1. (+ 11 54! 
It was intended that the duke ſhould; ſhare, the 
ſame fate, in a ſew days, the bill, of attainder - 
having paſſed the houſe of lords, but in the houſe 
of commons, fortunately for him, it met with ſome 
delay, but the king perceiving bis on end ap- 
proaching, and deſirous to ſend Norfolk out of the 
world firſt, that he might not diſturb the. reign of 
his ſucceſſor, commanded the commons to haſten 
the bill, upon which it was paſſed, and the royal 


too weak to ign it, this execution was fixed fort 


the 29th; but on the morning of the 28th of 
January 1 547, Henry 88 in the 56th * 
1 5 
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. of his age, and the 48th of his rei which 
mts. —— > Soon r 


cil judging it 17 imprudent to "commence a 


new rei ign with e death of fo alar. a noble. 
man, his ſentence was not into execution, 

We have now conducted the reader to the cloſe 
of the turbulent reign of Henry VIII. and as the 
thread of Hiſtory requires us to enter upon that of 
his ſucceſſor Edward VI, we muſt: leave to 
conſider the duke of Norfolk as dead in law at this 


period; Which was the cafe, during the whole. 


of Edward VI. for he was not releafed from 
the Tower, nor his attainder taken off till the ac- 
ceſhon of Queen Mary, in the beginning of 
whoſe reign, his RAG death in an 
advanced age 

But it muſt Kkewiſe be rorhifibdtes, that we 
have not taken leave-of the age of Henry VIII. to 
which we mall be obliged to return, in tracing the 
early tranſactions of eminent. men, who be- 

to flouriſh under him, but who roſe to the 
kamm of reputation and finiſhed their career of 
earthly glory, in We "reigns of his ſucceſſors Ed- 
ward, and- 

The ſtudent in hiſtory we apprehend, will be 
much better pleaſed, find it more to his ad- 
n aſt events re- 
eularly connected, than, for the fake of one life, 
extended to an extraordinary length (ſuch 25 
archbiſhop” Cranmer's) to confuſe the whole ſeries 


of hiſtory during mma reigns, 2 introducing it 


— N | 
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E DWNARDSETMOUR 
pk E of SOMERSET. 


(Including Memoirs of his brother Sir TroMas 
55 SEYMOUR Lord SUDLEY.) 


DWARD Seymour, was the ſon of Sir 
John -Seymour, and brother to Jane Sey- 
mour, third wife of Henry VIII. and mother of 
Edward VI. no mention is made of this gentle- 
man in hiſtory, till after the death of the queen 
his ſiſter, when the king, in honour to the me- 
mory of this amiable lady, and intending that the 
prince ſhould always have ſo near a relation about 
his perſon, created him earl of - Hertford, in 15373 
he had indeed, been made a peer, upon the king's 
matriage, - by the title of Viſcount Beauchamp; 
but he neither held any diſtinguiſhed rank, or en- 
joyed any confidential office at court, till he was 
earl. of Hertford z even for fome time after, the 
intereſt of the duke of Norfolk and his friends, 
prevailed ſo far againſt his promotion, that he did 
not enjoy any conſiderable ſhare of the kin 
onfidence till after the diſgrace of that nobleman; 
but in 1546, he was appointed lord chamberlain. 
Upon the death of Henry, the earl of Hertford 
repaired to Enfield, where his nephew, the new 
ſovercigh-refided, to inform him of his father's de- 
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ceaſe, and to conduct him to London: where, 
being a prince of the moſt amiable andowmentz, 
and of who the people had conceived the highet 
expectations, he was received with unuſal demon. 
ſtrations of joy; and his acceſſion was conſidered 
as the æra of deliverance from tyrannic cruelty, 
and bloody religious perſecutions,” +  - 
No ſooner were the forms of government ſettled, 
purſuant to the will of his late majeſty, who had 
appointed ſixteen regents, than Teveral of the coun. 
cil obſeryed, that it muſt be very troubleſome for 
the people, and eſpecially for foreign miniſters, to 
be under a neceſſity of applying to ſixteen perſon; 
of equal authority, and propoſed that ſome one 
ſhould be choſen head and preſident, with the title 
of protector. This motion was vigorouſly op- 
poſed: by the lord chancellor Wriatheſly, who eaſily 
perceived that the dignity would be con ferred on 
the earl of Hertford, by which means, his own 
power, being by his office, as things then ſtood, 
the ſecond on in the regency, would ſuffer 
great diminution ; but the ear] had ſo great a party 
in the council, that the queſtion being put, it was 
carried in the affirmative, and it was unanimouſly 
agreed, on aceount of his relation to the king, 
and his experience in ſtate affairs, that he ſhould 
be declared regent and governor of the king's per- 
ſon, which was accordingly: done, but with this 
expreſs condition, that he ſhould not undertake or 
perform any thing, without the conſent of all the 
other executors ta Henry's will. 
The lord chancellor, who made the greateſt o 
poſition to the earl of Hertford's advancement, could 
expect but little favour from the new protector. 
The: jealouſy that ſubſiſted between them ſoon 
became very conſpicuous; and the nation, being 
then divided between thoſe who . were attached to 
the old: ſuperſtition, and thoſe. who deſired a your 


— 
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pleat reformation, the protector ſet himſelf at the 
head of the latter yy Of the lord chancellor 
of the former; and ſhortly after, the protector 
was created duke of Somerſet, at the fame time, 
that others of the regents and counſellors had "new + 
dionities conferred” on them, upon the teſtimon 
of certain witneſſes, to whom king Henry, ju 
before his death, had opened his mind, concern- 
ing the honours he propoſed to cohfer on thoſe he 
diſtinguiſhed with ſo high a truſt. But beſides the 
ſecular honours conferred on the duke of Somer- 
ſet, we are informed by Dr. Burnet, that he had 
ſix good prebendaries promiſed. him; two of theſe 
being afterwards converted into a deanery and 
treaſurerſhip : and on the ſixth of February, 1547, 
he knighted the king, being impowered fo to de 
by letters patent: for as the Jaws of oy re- 
quired that the king ſhould receive knighthood 
from the hands of ſome other knight, ſo it was 
judged too great a preſumption for his own wh 
to give-it, without a warrant under the great ſeal.- 

The lord chancellor Wriotheſly earl of South- 
ampton, was, as has been already obſerved, the 
protector's adverſary, and a great enemy to the 
reformation. The protector therefore wiſhed to 
remove-him, as did likewiſe the major part of the 
regents ; and he ſoon afforded them a plauſible pre- 
tence. Reſolving to apply himſelf chiefly to af- 
fairs of ſtate, he had, on the 18th of February, 
put great ſeal into a commiſſion directed to 
the maſter of the rolls, and three maſters in chan- 
cerys empowering them to execute the lord chan- 
cellor's office in the court of chancery, in as ample 
a manner as if he himſelf were preſent. This 
being done by his own authority, without any 
warrant from the lord protector, and the other 
regents, complaint was made to the council, and 
it was ordered that the judges ſhould give therr . 
2 25 Opens 
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opinions concerning the caſe, in writing. Their 
anſwer was, that the chancellor being only en- 
truſted with his office, he could not commit the 
exerciſe thereof to others, without the royal con- 
ſent, that by ſo doing he had by the common law 
forfeited his place, and was liable to fine and im- 
priſonment during the king's - pleaſure. The 
chancellor fell into a great paſſion with the judges 
on this opinion being delivered in — and 
he went ſo far as to tell the protector that he held 
his office of lord chancellor by an undoubted au- 
thority, ſince he held it from the king himſelf; 
whereas it was a great queſtion whether he was 
lawfully protector. But this haughtineſs acceler- 
ating his diſgrace, he was immediately confined to 
His houſe till farther orders. Then it was debated 
what his puniſhment ſhould be : it was not judged 
expedient to diveſt him of his ſhare in the regency, 
but to render it uſeleſs to him, he was left under 
an arreſt, and the great ſeal was taken from him, 
and given. to Sir William Pawlet lord St. John, 
till another chancellor ſhould be appointed: he 
remained in conhnement till the 19th of July 
1547, when he was releaſed, upon entering into 
a recognizance of four thoufand pounds, to pay 
whatever fine the court ſhould think fit to impoſe 
upon him. wot | 
After the protector ha rid of this troubleſome 
rival, he reſolved to obtain the ſole adminiſtration 
of the government, and with this view, he repre- 
ſented to the regents and the council, that it was 
controverted by ſeveral perſons, whether they 
could, by their ſole authority, name a protector; 
that the French ambaſſador in particular, bad 
hinted, that he did not think he could ſafely treat 
with him without knowing whether he was duly 
authoriſed, ſince his title might be conteſted for 
the want of authority in thoſe who had conferred 
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it, To obviate this 15h of the protector, and 
the council, on the 1 Ne] 1547, peti- 
tioned the king, that they 2a commiſ- 
fion under the great yup w wa might authorife 
and juſtify their bee This patent hang 
drawn, and the great ſea] ſet to it, the 

became abſolute; haying the council, which 770g 
ſiſted 8 of his own friends, at command : but on the 


other hand, this ftep, with ſome others of the like 
nature, which! he N Er drew upon 
fer an many perſon 1 

cularly the nobility, GE in the Gt. made Finn el 
the of their reſentment. The intri bf 
the courtiers were however ſuſpended for. the pre- 
ſent, by national concerns of a more important 


nature, 

Henry VIII. had earneſtly recommended it to 
his ſucceſſor, to effectuate, if poſſible, the deſign 
he had formed, to unite the two kingdotns of 
England and Scotland, by a marriage between his 
— and Mary the young queen of Scotland, 

daughter of James V. then an infant; and after- 

s too well known in hi . by her crimes 
and her misfortunes. A treaty is marriage 
had been ratifted by the Wes od N. of 
Scotland; but in 4 month after, the regent, the 
earl of Arran, ſecretly joined the p cardinal 
Beatoun, who was 10 r Wen rance, and 
ſuddenly renounced the treaty with En land. In 
reſentment of this perfidious conduct, Henry de- 
clared war againſt that nation, two years 
his death; the 1 NN therefore, now prepared 
to catry it on gain, with vigdur, tid: havin 
ried an army 8 1800 men, he marched in 

1 e by by the earl of Warwick, 
afterwards duke of Northumberland, and bis ſuc- 
ceſſor in the miniſtry ; who was his lieutenant-gene- 
al, On his ral in Scotland, the e 

pabli 
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u bliſhed. a. manifeſto, in which he urged; many 
reaſons to induce the Scots to conſent to the mar- 
riage, but theſe having no effect, hoſtilities im- 
iately enſued, 0 1 221 nn 

„The earl of Arran had collected together the 
| whole force of Scotland to oppoſe the Engliſh 
army: but though the Scots brought near double 
the number of forces into the field, the Engliſh 
gained a complete victory, in the famous battle of 
Pinkey or Muflelburgh, fought on the 10th. of 

September 1547. According to the moſt mode- 
rate computation, the Scotch had 10, ooo ſlain, 
and the Engliſh not 200. After this victory the 
protector marched to Edinburgh, which he took 
and. burnt, and then having taken Leith, with 
ſeveral other places of inferior note, he retired 
from Scotland, leaving the earl of Warwick to 
command the army, with full to treat 
with the regent's commiſſioners,, who now ſued for 
peace; but this was only an artifice to gain time 
for the arrival of ſuccours from France, and there- 
fore no commiſſioners appeared. 0657 144A 

The political talents of the protector were by 
no means equal to his ambition, or the high ſta- 
tion he held; and having created, a number of 
enemies among the nobility, and the reſt of the 
late king's n on. 514 . 
from the regency, aſſuming the , ſole power, 
cabals were Ae unt him, during tee 
in Scotland, and the intelligence ſent to him by 
his friends of theſe intrigues, increaſed the errors 
of his conduct in that expedition; for inſtead of 
purſuing the advantage his victory had given him, 
: by proceeding to Stirling, where he might 21 

- got poſſeſnon of the young queen, and thus have 
terminated the war, he precipitately haſtened to 
England, and impoliticly left the army. under the 
command of a nobleman, who did not wh Ther 
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ceſs to any enterpriſe, Which would inereaſe the 
protctor's power or popularity. 

Somerſet's enemies unfortunately found a proper 
tool to accompliſh his ruin, in his own family. 
Sir Thomas Seymour, his youngeſt brother, had. 
been left in England, à man of an envious and 
— 7 dap 1 he thought it hard that he 
ſhould be only a privy coinfell6r; when' the king N 
had made his brother one of the regents: he ĩma- 
gined, that being uncle to the king, he was inti- 
tled to much higher honour: and though, at his 
nephew's coronation, he Was created lord Sudley, 
and in the ſame year was conſtituted lord high 
admiral of England, he was miſled by the flatter 
ing deluſions of ambition. Indeed the admiral 

| immediately after Henry's death, -- diſcovered his 
aſpiring ' temper; by paying his addreſſes to the 
princeſs” Elizabeth: but meeting with a> repulſe, 
he ſolicited” Catherine Parr, the queen dowager, 
and having obtained her conſent, married her i 0 
privately, without communitating- it to the duke 
his brother; but at length, finding means to pro- | 
cure a- leiter from the king, recommending bim 

to the queen for a huſband,” as ſbon as he got this 5 

letter; he declared his ptivate marriage; without 
giving himſelf any trouble about his brother, 0 
ence their quarrel firſt tobk riſe; but the pro- 
tector, Who was endowed with one quality eſſen- 

tial to a courtier, moderation, did his utmoſt to 

prevent their quarrel from breaking out, though he 

all along entertained ſecret ſuſpicions of his brother, _ 

I[t is deyond a doubt, that the protector's ſecret _ 

enemies fomented the admiral's ambition, by the 

praiſes they beſtowed upon him, confirming him 

in the ill opinion he had entertained of the duke | 

his brother. He began his cabals, by gaining =_ 

over the king's ſervants to his intereſt, that they _ 

might eſpouſe his cauſe with nn 3 
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and endeavour to make him continue his good 
opinion of him. By their affiſtance, he ſo con- 
trived it, that the king frequently came to his 
houſe to viſit the — wife. He ſtrictly en- 

the king's ſervants, whom he had corrupted, 


do let him 22 * his 1 had occaſion 


for money, tell they need not always 
r 1 yo ry Serj 
furniſh him. By ch practices, lord Sudley who 
was as ambitious, but not ſo honeſt as his brother, 
ſupplanted. the in the king's eſteem; and 
to add to the duke's er a violent quarrel 
happened between his ducheſs and the admiral's 
lady, the latter expecting from os —— rank, 
her peerage in her own ri only the 
precedence, but that the ducheſs L 4 her 
train, which ſhe abſolutely refuſed ; being, ac- 


2 to Sir John Hayward, a woman for many 


ions ente, dut ſor pride mon- 
ſtrous. 


The enemies of the Seymours therefore, de- 
ſpairing of a total rupture between the two bro- 
thers, ſo ſtrongly united by blood and intereſt, by 
ay — * accomplithed the ruin of both, 
—— on 9 whoſe & pride” / 
— ties of and whoſe - 
ſeded their common intereſt, | | 

The admiral upon his brother's return, re- 
ſuſed to liſten to his private remonſtrances againſt 
kis ambitious projects, which he aſſured him could 
onlyend in his ruin; Sudley, deaf to his intreaties, 
now took a meaſure which —— the protector to 
treat him as an open _ bator of 


and pertur 
the public tranquility. 1 to - 


ng that his predeceſlors 
governors of their —.— perſans 8 


. , en, and diſtinct from - So ne an of — oo 
aud the eaſy, credulous prince, who was own 
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fond of Sudley from his condeſcenſion and indul- 
being unable to reflect deeply from his ten- 
2. age, on a ptopoſal highly agreeable to his own 
85 ly. wrote with his own 
band a mellage to the houſe of commons, deſir- 
ing them to make the admiral the governor of his 
rſon. This Sudley intended to have carried 
F by 
whoſe. means he was confident of carrying his 
point He practiſed alſo with many of the nobili · 
ty to aſſiſt him in it; but when his deſign took air, 
the council ſent a deputation to him in his bro- 
ther's name, to reaſon the caſe with him, and to 
evail with him to proceed no farther, - To theſe 
E arrogantly — that if he was croſſed in his 
attempt, he would make this the blackeſt parlia- 
ment that ever was in England: whereupon he 
was ſent for the next day, by order from the coun - 
eil, but refuſed to come, He was then ſeverely 
. mh . — W was 
nothing in law t that W it, 
was liable to e ſuchz and it was 
reſolved, to diveſt him of all his offices, to ſend 
bim to the Tower, and to proſecute him upon 
the act of parliament, which made it death to 
diſturb the government, This menace terrified him: 
for he [plainly faw, that though he had bur jul 
an 3" young prince, who was but 
— into his eleventh year would wy 3 re- 
ſolution enough to ſuppart him, contrary, to the 
advice of the protector and the council; 
22 ee ſubmit bimſelf, Ji — — 1 7 
reconoi 
ro Rory to have mo aſide his ambitious pr for 
the. preſent, he only deferred the —— 
them, t till a more favourable opportunity. - 
The ſueceſs of the campaign in 


though — by TY pally | 


— — — 
ͤ8——Pͤ —— — - — — 
= 
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| ticlatis, | gained the protector freſh credit wich the 


le, and his ularity tempted him to neplect 
25 vating the een Abe nobility, WRoſe Tri 
his conduct daily increaſed: For availing him 
of the powers granted him by the paterit, he ad- 
viſed with fuch members of che council only, as 
were devoted to his intereſt, treating the reſt as 
mere cyphers. The beſt reaſon that can be aſhign- 
ed for 118 conduct is, his great zeal for the reforma- 
tion. This made him think it neceſſary to remove 


from the adminiftration thofe who were - averſe to 


its'progrefs, that he. in might" leſſen their oppoſition 
as much as poſſible. The catholic party, to 
ſtrengthen their intereſt, engaged the Ro ary, 
and the diſcontented lords, ta eſpouſe their, cauſe : 


and the princeſs wrote to the protector to let him 


Know, that ſhe* looked upon all innovations in re- 
ligion, till the king came of age, to be incompati- 
ble with the 55 due to her father's memory, 


and equally ſo, with their any to their young 


the peace of his 


maſter, as they theteb diſtur 
ot lie authority in ſuch points, 


kingdom, a d 


beföre he was | 2 of forming a judgement 


concerning them. Some days before the meeting of 
the parliament in the year 1 548; ithe lord Rich was 
ied lord chancellor, and on the third of Novem- 

Der, the day before the opening of the 'parliament, 
the. protector, by” a, patent undet the great ſeal, 
Was warranted to fit in parliament on Hs "right 
Hand” of the throne, ' under the cloth of ſtate, 
whether the king was preſent or not, and inveſted 
with all the hohonfs — . any of the 


es the kin any or, had 
—_— A's — ai 3 the 
— oye the protector, was 4 1 very fa- 


__ vourable td the reformation, particularly In paſſing 


an act to abbliſn private maſſes; IE * the 


cup to the people in * communion. N 
d ** | T he 
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Phe reſtleſs diſpoſition; of the lord admiral 
broke forth again, this year, upon an alteration 
which happened in his family; in, the month; of 
September; the queen dowager his wife died in 
child: bed; but not without ſuſpidion of poiſon ; 
for the admiral had formed a deep deſign, to be- 
come the head of the proteſtanti party, by eſpouſ- 
ing the princeſs Elizabeth. The deceaſed queen 
was an amiable woman; whoſe conduct in every 
other reſpect, but her marriage with the admiral, 
too ſoon after the; king's death, had beer-perfedtly | 
blameleſs, but thei was. a bigoted Roman catho- 
lie; and Sudley imagined, that this; prejudiced the 
people againſt him, and in favour of his brother. 
Soon after her death therefore, he renewed! his 
addreſſes to the pxinceſs Elizabeth, but without 
ſacceſs'; however, | the attempt occaſioned; an act 
for: declaring the marriage of the king's ſiſters, 
without the conſent of council, to be treaſon; 
Finding himſelf baffled in this ſcheme, he formed 
a deſign to +c away the king to his houſe at 
Holt; to diſpoſſeſs the protector, and to ſeiae the 
government e _ r 
gazines of arms, and ljſtei t two thouſand, 
others ſay, ten thouſapd men, in ſeveral: different 
placts. He like wiſe entered into an aſſociation 
with ſeveral of the nobility, who. envied his bro- 
ther's greatneſs, and were not diſpleaſed to ſee the 
difference between them gtown irreconcileable. 


informed; of all his proceedings, . 
extremely patient towards him, and refuſed to 
carry things to extremity, till he ſaw/plainly, that 
one or other muſt inevitably! be ruined. Bets 80 
Rapin juſtly obſerves, we cannot entirely rely up- 
on what Hiſtorians ſay of the admiral's private de - 
hgns; or of the proteQor's forbearance: | for, ad 
ſome make it their buſineſs to blacken the * 
5 


which he 
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tor's reputation as much as poſſible, ſo others 
ſtrive to/vindicate all his actions. It is, however, 


dut of diſpute, that the admiral was not ſatisfied 


with his 1 —.— A r ap- 
pearing incurable, he was on the 1 anuary 
— 2 — 5 the Tower; — 4 — 
ing the ſeal of his office was ſent for, and put 
into ſecretary Smith's. hands; after which, man 
things appeated againſt him; but his fate was ſuſ- 
for the preſent. | | / 

In the mean time, the war with Scotland occa- 
Koned the protector greatuneaſineſs. He was very 
ſenſible, that it was a ridiculous thing to think of 
a eas rae with the queen of Scot- 
2 by of arms, for be knew 


France was preparing to ſend them a very power- 


ful aid; and therefore he'faw plainly, that it would 
bea very hard taſk to ſucceed in this undertaking ; 
beſides, it was very likely this war would occafion 
2 rupture with France, an event that would ne- 
ceſſarily retard the progreſs of the reformation. 


He would have been very glad if the regent of 


Scotland would have accepted a ten years truce, 
propoſed to him; but a fuccour 
from France, it was rejected. The 


being 


| | therefore forced; againſt his will, 
protector was er will, to 


eontinue the war; but, chuſe to put 


 Kimſelf at the head of the army, he gave the com- 


mand of it to Francis Talbot, earl of 
whom he appointed his lieutenant. On this oc- 
caſion he” plainly: diſcovered! that he intended to 


ſtreteh the prerogatives of the protectorſhip as high 


a they could:go, finde he obliped the earl to ho 
his ö him. However, as the patent 
he had obtained the 13th of March laſt year, did 


not ſo clearly give him the power of nominating 


his own lieutenant, he ordered another * 
* 2 * W111 £7 25 (8/4 $539 44 93 p 
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pared, wherein his . 
gte and enlarged wy 

thin War, which was-.now nin” on with 
but indifferent ſucceſs, the protector made. uſe of 
ſome German troops; which raiſed great mur- 


murings againſt bim; for it was — — — 


that the protector s aim was to en his per 
ſonal authority by the aid of theſe 3 
therefore this deb was cenſured, oven his own 


whom they had been brought into the kingdom 
and were to be paid, thought this a proper oppor - 
tunity to make his brother fubmit quietly to his 
authority, or to ſacrifice him to his own ſafety : 
he thereſore made a final attempt to win him over 
to his ihtereſt, which he. did 4 offering him a 
conſiderable eltate, if he would wi 

court and all public: buſineſs. But the hatred; the 
admiral bore. the proteQor being inſurmountable, 


on che 22d of February a full n | 


the council, with an accuſation. i 
three articles, | 
It ſeems highly that Lord 


guilty: of the crimes laid to his charge 
anfwered only the three feſt articles, mk and that with, 


ae & manic The 1 
. man 5 not dy witne 

— 2 — d K 
— olible to deny hain I —— he was 
firſt fent to, and examined by ſome of the privyt 
counſellors, he refuſed to make any direct anſwers, 
or to ſign. the evalive replies. he had, wn there 
fore, it was ordered, that, on the ner deyz 


ese ede tu Ragthenad by orig | 
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bouſe, ſhould go te the Tower, and examine him. 

Accordingly, the ſord-chancellor, with the' other 
counſelors, "repaired to the Tower, and 

Teo him che articles of accuſation: they then 

earneſtly deſired him to make plain anſwers, to 
excuſe himſelf where he could, and ſubmit where 
he could not, without ſhewing any obſtinacy of 
mind. To this he e that be he expected an 
open trial, and to have his aceuſers confronted 
with him. The privy-counſellors uſed all the ar- 
gSuments they could think of to perſuade him to be 

| more tractable, but to no purpoſe. At laſt, the 

3 lord- chancellor required him, on his allegiance, to 
By make his anſwer. He perſiſted to refu making 

| any anſwer, without having the articles left with 
TD that he might conſider of them at leiſure ; 
dat che counſellers would not conſent to leave 
 _ _ thew/with him on thoſe terms. 

On the 22d of February, 1549, te, whkipefolred 
in council, that the whole | board - ſhould, after 
dinner,” acquaint the king with the ſtate of the 

and deſire to know if it was his pleaſure 

that the law ſhould take p and whether he 

| would leave the determination of this affair to the 

| | parliament, as it had been laid before them; ſo 
| ________Enuticully did 2 proceed in a caſe which con- 
f "I — life of the king's uncle, But the youth- 


ful monarch had experienced his feditious tem- 
Kr had lately been much alienated from . 


the counſellors waited on his es. Hong 


Jord-chancellor opened. the matter to hi 
jog it, as his opinion, that it ſhould- — left to 


| 
; | 

3 parliament, Then the other counſellors gave 
their" opinions, in which they all agreed with the 
ö 
| 


lord - chancellor. The protector ſpoke laſt: he 
„ that this event gave him- the greateſt 


95 concern that he had done his utmoſt to prevent it 
3 * e to ſuch an W . 


8 
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: ſon or brother, he muſt prefer his | majeſty's ſafety * 
to them, for he weighed his allegiance mare than 4 
his blood ; and that therefore he was not agai | | 
the requeſt, that the. other lords had made. : 
added, that if he himſelf were guilty of uch f-. 
fences, he ſhould deſerye death; and the rather, 
becauſe he was, of all men, the moſt bound to | 
his majeſty, and therefore he could not refuſe | 
juſtice. | 'The king's anſwer was as follows: 
« We perceive, that there are great things abject- | 
ed and laid to my lord high admiral, my uncle, 
and they tend to treaſon ;- and, we. perceive, that | 
you require but julfice to be done, we think it | 
reaſonable, _ that you proceed according to your | | 
l 
| 
| 


—— — — 


requeſt,” Which words, (as it is obſerved in the 
council-book) coming ſo ſuddenly from his grace's 
mouth, of his own... motion, as the lords might 
perceive, . they were marvellouſly rezoiced, and 
gave the king moſt hearty praiſe and thanks; yet 
reſolved, that fome of both houſes ſhould be 
ſent to the admiral, before the bill ſhould he put 
" againſt him, to ſce what he could, or would 
All this was done in order to bring him to a 8 
ſubmiſſion: = n the earls of | | 
Shrewſbury, ' Warwick, and Southampton; Sir . > 
John Baker, Sir Fhomas Cheyne 3 Sir An- = 
thony Denny, were ſent to him. He long continy- if 
ed obſtinate, but was at laſt prevailed upon to piye - "<> 
an anſwer to the firſt three articles; and then 8 — 
* ſtopped on a ſudden, and bid them be content, for 
he would go no farther; and no intreaties could 
work on im, either to anſwer the reſt, or to ſet | 
he his hand to the anſwers be had made. © , ] 
Oa the 25th. of February, a, bill of attajinder = = 
| , 
| 
| 
| 
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ft was brought into the houſe of lords, and the peers. 
ue had been ſo accuſtomed to agree to ſuch bills in 


* I king Heiry's eee ;hey made no. difficulty 
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to paſs it. All the judges, and the king's coun- 
eil, were unanimous. in. their opinions, that the 
articles amounted to treaſon, Then the evidence 
Was heard; many lords gave it fo fully, that all 
the reſt, with one voice, conſented to the bill; 
only the protector, << for natural pity's ſake,” 
deſired leave to withdraw, On the 27th, the bill 
was ſent don to the commons, with a meſſa 
that if they deſired to proceed as the lords had done, 
"thoſe lords that had given their evidence in their 
own houſe, mould come down, and declare it to 
the commons. But there was much oppoſition 
made to it in the houſe of commons. They could 
not forbear exclaiming againſt the prevailing prac- 
"rice of attainders, and the irregular manner of 
judging the accuſed, without confronting them 
with the witneſſes, or hearing their defence. It 
Was thought a very unwarrantable method of pro- 
ceeding, that ſome peers ſhould riſe up in their 
places, in their on houſe, and relate ſomewhat 
to the flander of another, and that he ſhould there- 
upon be attainted: they preſſed therefore that it 
might be done by a trial; and that the admiral 
might be brought to the bar, and allowed to plead 
for himſelf. would, in all probability, have 
thrown out the bill, if the king had not ſent them 
a meſſage, that he did not think the admiral's pre- 
ſence neceſſary; and that it was ſufficient they 
ſhould examine the depoſitions which had been 
produced in the houſe of lords; _ 
The king having thus intimated his pleaſure, 
the commons, in a full houſe of four hundred, 
paſſed the bill, not above ten or twelve voting in 
the negative; The royal aſſent was given on the 
th of March, 1549, and on the 10th of the ſame 
month, the council refolved to preſs the king, that 
| Juſtice might be done on the admiral. It is ſaid, 
In the council- book, that ſimee the cafe _ ſo 
' | '3 » > 46.0 eavy 
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heavy and lamentable to the protector, though it 
was alſo forrowful to them all, they reſolved to 
proceed in it, ſo that neither de Like: nor he 
thould' be further troubled with it. After dinner 
they went to the king, the protector bein with 


them, The king ſaid, He had well obſerved their | 


proceedings, and thanked them 'for their 


care of his ſafety, and commanded them to proceed 


in it, without further moleſting him or the pro- 


tector; and ended, I pray you my lords, do fo.” 
Upon this, the biſhop of Fly had oor to attend 
prepare him to meet his fate with patience and re. 
ſignation: and, on the 17th of March, having 
made report of his attendance on the admiral, the 
council ſigned a warrant for his execution, in pur- 
ſuance whereof, the ' admiral was beheaded on the 
z0th of March 1549. kat, 
The protector upon this occaſion incurred v 

ſevere cenſures, for conſenting to his death, 

was ſaid, if the admiral was guilty, it was _ 
againſt his brother, whom he would have ſupplant- 


the admiral, to adminifter ſpiritual” advice, — 


this ſame brother was the admiral's rival, and 
brought him to the ſcaffold.” ' Rapin juſtly ob- 


ſerves, that they who had thoughts then of ruin- 
ing the protector, feigning to be his friends,” ſpur. - 


ed him on to be revenged on his brother, an 
were very ready to ſerve as his inftruments : Ac 
cordingly, this cataſtrophe increaſed the animoſit 
of the nobles, which was carried to the high 
pitch, by the protector's conduct in conntenancinig 
the people upon the following juft occaſion, * * 

After the ſuppreſſion of the abbeys, vaſt num- 


bers of monks were diſperſed through: the Sing 


dom, who were forced to work for their 'breac 

their penſions being ill paid, or not ſufficient ff 

their ſubſiſtence: thus the work being divided 
— 407 BY among 


a 


: 
o 
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and it ſeems ſcarce to admit of à doubt, that 
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among ſo many hands, the profit became-leſs than 
before, beſides, while the monaſteries ſtood, their 
lands were let out at very eaſy rents to farmers, 
who, to cultivate them, were obliged to emplo 

_ & vaſt number of people, But after: their lands 
were fallen into the hands of the nobility and 
gentry, the rents were much raiſed, whence it 
came. to paſs that the farmers, to make them turn 
to better account, were forced to employ fewer 
hands, and leſſen the wages. On the other fide, 
the proprietoxs of the lands, finding ſince the laſt 
152 with France, the woollen trade flouriſhed, 
bethought themſelves of breeding ſheep, becauſe 
Hool brought them in more money than corn. 
To that. end, they cauſed their grounds to be in- 
cloſed : hence aroſe ſeveral inconvenjencies. In 
the firſt place, the price of corn was raiſed to the 
detriment of the lower ſort of people; in the 

next place, the landlords, or their farmers had oc- 
caſion only for ſew perſons to look after their flocks 
In grounds ſo incloſed. Thus many were depriv- 
of the means of getting a liveli and the 
profit of the lands, which was before ſhared by a 
great many, was. almoſt wholly engroſſed by the 
3 this occaſioned great complaints and 
murmurs among the common people, who ſaw 
they were likely to be reduced to great miſery; 
nay, ſeveral little books were publiſhed, ſetting 
forth the miſchief which muſt reſult from ſuch 
proceedings. But the nohility and gentry con- 
tinued the ſame courſe notwithſtanding, without 
being at all ſolicitous about the conſequences. 
The protector openly eſpouſed the - cauſe of the 
poor people, becauſe he yras aware of the miſchiefs 
Which might ariſe from popular, diſcontent ; and 
appointed commiſſioners to examine, whether 
thoſe who held the abbey- lands, kept hoſpitality, 
and. performed all the conditions upon which 4 
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hnds were ſold: them, but he met with ſo many 


obſtacles in the execution of this order, that it 


produced no effect. 


Thus the protector continued to ag wate the 


| hatred of the nobility and gentry, who found their 


aceount in countenancing theſe abuſes +: for, in the 
laſt ſeſſion of parliament, the lords paſſed a bill 
for giving every one leave to inetoſe his grounds 
if he pleaſed : but it was thrown out by the com- 

mons, and yet the lords and gentlemen went on 
inclofing their lands; this oceaſioned a general dif- 
content among the people, who had apprehenſions 


of a formed deſigu to ruin them, and reduce them 


to 2 ſtate of ſlavery; upon this the common peo- 
ple made an inſurrection in Wiltſhire, - but Sir 

liam Herbert diſperſed them, and cauſed fome 
of them to be hanged. About the ſame time 
there were the like inſurrections in Suſſex, Hamp- 
ſhire, Kent, Glouceſterſhire, Suffolk, Warwick, 
Eſſex, Hertfordſhire, -.- Leiceſterſhire, -- Rutland- 
ſnire, and Worceſterſhire. .- The protector per- 
ceiving the flames were kindling all over the king- 
dom, ſent to let the people know: he wus ready to 
redre(s their gri „by this meaſure. he ſtop- 
5 their and agreeable- to his promiſe, he 
aid the affair before the council, hoping that ſome 
expedient might be found to ſatisfy. the malecon- 
tents : but be met with ſo great an oppoſition, 
that he thought it abſolutely neceſſary to have re- 
caurſe to his ſole authority; and therefore, con- 
trary to the opinion of the whole council, he 
iſſued out a proclamation againſt all new. incloſures, 
and granted à genetal pardon to the people for 
what: was paſt: Ne eben went further, for he 
appointed commiſfioners with an unlimited power, 
to hear and determine cauſes about incloſures, 
bighways, and 2 9s 7-4 theſe) commiſſioners were 
much complained 6 the nobility and gentry, 
A ien ö ho- 
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who ſaid; openly, that it was an invaſion of their 
property to ſubject them to an arbitrary power; 
they alſo went fo far as to oppoſe the commiſſion- 
ers when they offered to execute their commiſſion ; 
therefore the protector was not able to redreſs this 
28 ſo fully as he. deſired; and the people 
inding the court did not perform what was pro- 
miſed, roſe again in ſeveral places, particularly in 
Oxfordſhire, - Devonſhire, Norfolk, and York- 
ſhire. Thoſe in Oxforuſhire were immediately 
diſperſed by the lord Grey: the inſurrection in 
Devonſhire was more conſiderable and dangerous; 
that county abounding with people, who had only 
complied outwardly with the alterations made in 
religion, the prieſts | and monks ran in among 
them, and uſed their utmoſt efforts to foment the 


' - rebellion, - They roſe. on the zoth-of June, and 


in a ſhort time grew to be ten thouſand ſtrong. 
At firſt; the protector neglected this affair, hop- 
ing this inſurrection might be quelled as eaſily as 
the others had been. At laſt, perceiving they 
were bent to perſiſt in their rebellion, he ſent the 

Jord Ruſſell with a ſmall force to ſtop their pro- 
deedings. The rebellion was ſoon quelled, and, 
during the continuance of it, the protector diſ- 
covered, by the whole tenor of his conduct, that 
he did not deſire to come to extremeties with the 
rebels, being either perſuaded that the people had 
reaſon to complain, or, deſirous to gain their fa- 
-vour as a ſhield againſt the nobility; who hatcd 
him. Inſomuch, that after all the commotions 
were over, he moved in the council that a general 
pardon might be proclaimed, in order to reſtore 
the peace of the kingdom: but this motion met 
with great oppoſition; many of the council were 
for taking this occaſion to curb. the inſolence of 
the people; but the protector being of another 
mind; gave out, by his 0 general 
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pardon of all that had. been done before the 21ſt 
of Auguſt, and excepted out of it only a, few 
rebel priſoners. He had power to act in this man- 
ner by virtue of his patent, but it increaſed the 
abs, of the nobles, as well as great part of the 
council, who were highly mortifed: to ſee they 
were conſulted only for form- ſake, and that their 
opinions were of no manner of weight. But by 
this prudent and moderate exertion of an illegal 
prerogative, it is certain, that the protector put an 
end to a moſt alarming rebellion, which. wore the 
aſpect of being converted to a civil war, for bot 
ſides had powerful partiſans, and the people were 
violently, exaſperated: againſt the land- holders. 
The inſurrection in Norfolk was the meſt formid- 
able, but as it was quelled by the addreſs of the 
earl of Warwick, afterwards duke of Northum- 
berland; more ample mention will be made of it 
in the life of that miniſter, the protectot's ſubtile 
enemy, and ſucceſſor. n 
The war with Scotland, had been Pen 
of another, with Henry II. of France, who. a- 
 cended., the-throne of that kingdom upon the death 
of Francis 1. in 1547; a rupture with the em- 
peror Charles V. was likewiſe. to be apprehen 
on account of the aſſiſtance given by the Knglill 
miniſtry to the German pro ts, his diſconten- 
ted ſubjects, This ſituation of foreign affairs Was 
too embarraſſing for the limited capacity of the 
protector. Dreading the machinations of a 
powerful faction now formed againſt him at home, 
with whom the Romiſh party were ſecretly allied, ; 
he was afraid to hazard the conduct of three wars, 
under ſuch diſtrefling circumſtances z; and ;there- 
fore reſolved to liſten: to the overtures of France, 
that court offering peace, and its affiſtance, to the 
German proteſtants, if England would reſtore 

H 4 While 
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While this peace was private iating; the 
earl of Warwick, and he — of a, 
the difgraced chancellor, who had recovered his 
feat in the privy council, affociated themſelves 
with about eighteen lords of the council, who 
agreed to withdraw from court, and openly ozpoſe 
the protector. 1 N 
Among many other freſh cauſes of jealouſy, 
envy and hatred againſt the duke, none had an 
effect with the public at large, except the ſuper 
r he was building in the Strand (Somerſet- 
ouſe) and as this impolitic undertaking greatly 
tefſened his popularity, we ſhall borrow from Sir 
John Ha»ward's life of Edward VI. his curious 
relation of this intereſting tranſaction. 

„ Many well diſpoſed minds conceived a hard 
opinion of him, for that 'a church by Strand- 
brrdge, and two biſhops houſes were pulled down, 
to make a ſeat for his new building : in digging 
the foundations whereof, the bones of many who 
had been buried there, were caſt up, and carried 
into the fields; and becauſe the ftones of thoſe 
houſes, and of the church, did nothing ſuffice for 
his work, the ſteeple and moſt part of the church 
of St. John of Feruſalem, near Smithfield, (moſt 
beautifully erefted and adorned not Jong before, 
by Docray, prior of that church) was mined and 
overthrown with powder, and the ſtones applied 
to this ſpacious building. And becauſe the work 
could not be therewith finiſhed, the cloiſter of 
Paul's on the north-ſide of the church, in a place 
called Pardon church-yard'; and the dance of death, 
very curiouſly wrought about the cloiſter, and a. 
chappelł that ſtood in the midſt of the church- yard; 
ulſo the charnel-houſe that ſtood on the ſouth- ſide, 
with the'chippe!, tombs, and monuments therein, 
were beaten down, the bones of the dead carried 
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into Finſbury, Hields, and the ſtones converted to 
his building. p. 204 & 205, edit. 1636. 
It was alſo alledged by the lords, that many bi- 
ſhops, and get, bat ee many manors 
to him to obtain his favour: though this was not 
done without leave obtained from the king, for, 
in a grant of ſome lands made to him by the king. 
on the IIth of July, in the ſecond: year of his 
reign, it was obſerved that theſe lands were given 
him as 2 reward of his ſervices in Scotland, for 
which he was offered greater rewards: but, that 
refuſing to accept of ſuch grants as might too 
much impoveriſh the crown, he had taken a li- 
cence from the biſhop of Bath and Wells, for a- 
lienating ſome of the lands of that biſhopric to 
him. He is, in that patent, called by the grace of 
God, duke of Somerſet; which expreſſion, by 
the grace of God, had not been uſed for ſome years 
paſt, but in ſpeaking of ſovereign princes. It was 
alſe reported, that many of the chantry lands bad. 
been ſold to his friends at eaſy rates; for which, 
they concluded he had * preſents, and an un- 
common proſperity had raiſed. him too high; ſo 
that he did not behave. to the nobility with that con- 
deſcenſion which might be expected from him. 
All theſe things concurred to raiſe him 
enemies, and he had very few friends; for none 
adhered firmly to him but Paget, ſecretary Smith, 
and archbiſhop: Cranmer, who was never known 
to forſake his, friend. All thoſe: that favoured the 
old ſuperſtition were his enemies; and, ſeeing the 
earl of Southampton at the bead of the party a- 
inſt bim, they all immediately joined with him. 
Goodrich; biſhop of Kly, tho': he was for the re- 
formation, likewiſe joined them. He had attend- 
ed the admiral in his, preparation for death, from 
whom he had received very. ill impreffions of the 
protector. Even his van were ſenſible, and 
\ 5 he 
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he was ſenfible himſelf, that the continuance of 
war would inevitably ruin him, and that a peace 
mi ht confirm him in bis power. 

his conſideration made the protector bye to 
propoſe to the council, the reſtitution of Boulogne 
to France: but though he backed this motion with 
all the reaſons he thought moſt plauſible, it was 
received by the council with ſigns of indignation, 
and, confiderdd as downright cowardice, It was 
too nice an affair for the protector to think of do- 
ing it by his own authority; and therefore, though 
he n the oppolite faction would 


carry it, he was willing his propoſal ſhould be de- 
bated in form. P 


The reſult of their conſultation was, that Bou- 
logne ſhould not be reſtored, but that they ſhould 
endeavour to make an alliance with the emperor 
for the ſecurity of that place. Paget was appoint- 
ed for the embaſſy, becauſe, being devoted to the 
protector, the ill "ſucceſs which was expected to 
attend this negotiation was deſigned to be thrown 
upon den, in e, to e the M him- 
ſelf. 

Ihis mortit ing repule at the council dated, 
was followed pen declaration from the aſ- 
ſociated lords, who > uſually met at Ely-houſe, that 
they conſidered themſelves as the king's council, 
and were determined to take vigorous meaſures 
for the ſafety of the king and of the realm, both 
of which were endangered by che uſurped, unli- 

mited power of the duke of Somerſet; and on the 
th of October, 2549, the lord St. John, pre- 

{dent of the council, the earls of Southampton, 
Warwick, and Arundel; Sir Edward North, Sir 
Richard Southwel, Sir Edmund Peckham, Sir Ed- 
ward Wotton, and Dr. Wouen, fat accordingly 
as the Fang 8 1 8 
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The protector alarmed, ſent his ſecretary Petre to 


them, to know the cauſe of their aſſemblies, but in- 
ſtead of teturning, he remained with the aſſociated 
lords, embracing their party. On the 8th of che 


fame month, they went into the city, in a. body 
well armed, and attended with a train of ſervants 


in new liveries, to Guildhall, where finding the 
lord mayor, aldermen and common council alſem- 


bled, notice having been previvully ſent to them 
| ] 


for that purpoſe, the lord chancellor Rich, who 


| Wb ſome of the great officers of ſtate had joined 
t 


e allociation, declared to the citizens, that the 
objects they had in view were, to ſecure the perſo- 


nal ſafety of the king, to redreſs the grievances of * 


the nation, and to recover its weight and influ- 
ence at foreign courts, by removing the duke 
of Somerſet from the king's perſon and councils, 
whoſe  mal-adminiſtration had becn the cauſe q 
all the misfortunes which had befallen the realm, 
both in. its foreign and domeſtic concerns for ſom 
time paſt. Upon this deelaration, the city ex- 
preſſed an entire approbation of the meaſures taken 
by the lords; but when a requifition was made, 


that the city ſhould ſupply them with 2060 me 


to enable them to oppoſe the meaſures of the pro- 
tector, who had removed the king from Hampton- 
court to Windſor, and had armed all his depen- 


dants; one George Sadlowe, a common-council. 


man, oppoſed the motion, though ſupported by 
the recorder, and after juſtly cb that the 
mayor had received a letter from the king, com- 
manding the aid of oo men to protect bis per- 


ſon againſt the deligns of the lords, he advifed his 
fellow citizens to obſ*rve a ſtrict neutrality, by not 


granting any armed force to either party. | 
But the duke of Somerſet, ſtruck with'a panic, 
on being informed that the lords were in poſteſffon 


of the Tower, and that t1e city had expreſſed a 
4489 <6 t“ | "074 general 
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 approbation of the confederacy againſt 
him, reſolved: to ſubmit to his fate, withous giv- 
the new council any further trouble. 
ereupon, there was ſent to London a warrant 
** the k king's band, for any two of the lords of 
the council . were ng to come to Windſor 
with twenty ſervants each, who had the king's 
faith for their ſafety in coming and going: at the 
ſame time Cranmer, Paget and' Smith wrote to 
them, to end the matter peaceably, and not follow 
cruel council, nor ſuffer themiſe yes to be milled 
by thoſe who meant otherwiſe than they profeſſed, 
of which they knew more than they would then 
mention. This ſeemed to be levelled at the earl 
of Southampton. On the gth of October 1549, 
the council at London was increaſed by the accel- 
Gon n of lord Ruſſel, lord Wentworth, fir Anthony 
rown, fir Anthony Wingfield, and fir John Ba- 
ker, the ſpeaker of ak houſe of Commons. For 
thoſe who had been for a- while attached to the 
protector, ſeeing he was reſolved to ſubmit, por 
and united themſelves to the prevailing party; 

that they were in all two and twenty : and ti po f 
tector Was ſo weak, to write a letter to the earl of 
Warwick, couched in ſuch humiliating terms of 
complaint, expoſtulation and intreaty, that his 
enemies plainly perceived they had gained their 
point, and they reſolved to ſhew him no mercy : 
for they inſtantly publiſhed a proclamation, ſigned 
| 15 ſeventeen perſons, either for nobility, or autho- 
rity of office well regarded, << 1 all the 
rational, diſgraces abroad, and the inteſtine divi- 
ions at home, to the evil government of the duke, 
and proteſting that his adminiſtration threatened 
worſe dangers ; they defired, and in the king's name, 
- charged all bi 1 his ſubjects not to obey any precepts, 
licences, or proclamations, whereunto the protec- 
tor's hand ſhould be ſet, ata he ſhould 8 
g's 
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king's hand and ſeal unto them, but to quit them- 
felves, upon ſuch proclamation, as ' ſhould pro- 
cked from the body" ae N n 
7 ; 
5 Gan the qrieg.counftilons andy — atchbiſhop 
of Canterbury and Paget ftayed with the king, 
who ſeeing the impoſſibility of withſtanding the 
. „ had ed the king and the duke 
to give the —— the ſatis faction they required. 
The king conſenting to it, the counſellors at Lon- 
don had notice of it by an expreſs. . As they had 
foreſeen that the duke would be obliged to yield, 
they fent deputies to Windſor with a charge, to 
ſee that he did not withdraw, and that fome of 
his confidents ſhould be put under an arreſt. On 
the 12th of October, the chief privy counſellors, 
enemies of the duke, wiited on the king, who re- 
- ceived them graciouſly, and affured 1 that he 
took all they had dene in Next day 
they fat in cbuncil; the . preſent - when 
Somerſet was formally deprived of the protector- 
ſhip, and all other public offices, and was ordered 
into conſinement in Beauchamp tower, within 
' Windfor caſtle. Then the lords appointed ſeven 
of the lords of the council, and four knights, to 
attend the king's perſon by rotation, and having 
brought his vo. to Hampton- court; the duke 
of Somerſet was ſoon after eſcorted - to London, 
riding through that city between the earls of 
Southampton and Huntingdon, who delivered him 
to the ſheriffs, by whom he was carried to the 
Tower, by virtue of a warrant to nn from Wo g 
king and his new council. f 
A rumour having been propagated about this 
time, that the confederate lords had deſigns upon 
the king's life, and meant to change the form of 
vernment to an ariſtocracy, it was judged expe- 
ene that their beloved prince ſhould appear to the 
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people in publie, accordingly. he rode from Hamp- 
ton- court to his palace in Southwark (then called 
Suffolk place) where: he dined, and in the after. 
noon, he rode in great ſtate, attended by the prin- 
_ cipal Jords of the confederacy, through the city to 

Weſtminſter, - whereat the people were ſo exceed- 
ingly rejoiced, as the king ' reigned in the hearts of 
all perſons, however differing in religion, that 
they did rend the air with loud acclamations, and 
ſeemed to have entirely forgot their favourite, the 


late protector. 112 © | 2 , 21} Fa: "S 
On the ſecond of January, 1550, a bill of at- 
tainder was carried into the houſe of lords againſt 
the duke, with a confeſſion ſigned by his own 
hand. But as ſome of the lords ſuſpected that this 
confeſſion had been extorted from him, and urged, 
that it was an ill precedent to paſs acts upon ſuch 
without examining the party, Whether he 
had fubſcribed them free and uncompelled ; the 
houſe ſent four temporal lords, and four biſhops, 
to examine him concerning it. The next day, the 
biſhop of Coventry and Litchfield made the re- 
ports that he thanked them for that kind meſſage ; 
ut, that he had freely ſubſcribed the confeſſion 
which lay before them; that he had made it on 
his knees before the king and council, and had 
ſigned-it on the thirteenth of December. He pro- 
teſted his offences had flowed from raſhneſs and 
Indiſcretion rather than malice, and that he had 
no treaſonable defign againſt the king or his 
realms. Whereupon, he was fined by att of par- 
liament in two thouſand pounds a year in land, 
with the forfeiture to the king of all bis goods, 
and the loſs; of all his places. But he, was ſet 
at liberty on the ſixth of February, giving 2 
bond of ten thouſand pounds for his good beha- 
viour, with a. reſtriction, that he ſhould ſtay at 
the king's houſe at Sheen, or his own M 
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and ſhould not go four miles from them, nor came 
to the king or council, unleſs ſerit for. On the 
16th of the ſame month, he received his par- 
don, and, after that, behaved: with ſo much -hu+ 
mility, chat he was, on the tenth of April follow- 
ning reſtored to favour by the king, win fworn of 
— council; and the ſtorm paſſed over more 
an he expected. He forfeited; howev 
Ea great meaſure, the eſteem he had acqui 
among — people, who, not diving into the rea- 


ſons of his conduct, could not help thinking him 


guilty, ſince he had confeſſed all: but the king, 


who had a quick judgement, faw through the de- 


ſigns of his enemies; but though he privately-ef- 
teemed him, his on authority was not ſufficient to 
* him from their determined vengeance. 

But the affection the king ſtill bore to his uncle; 
being obſerved by the crafty earl of Warwick, he 
made a ſemblance of being reconciled" to the duke 
of Somerſet, and the more effectually to deceive 
the public, bis eldeſt fon, the lord viſcount Liſle, 
was married to lady Ann Seymour, daughter to 
the duke, on June I 1550 ; the king being preſent 
at the folemnity, and expreſiing the hight ſatis- 
faction at this alliance. 

Tbe popiſh party formed great ions 
from thediſgrace of the duke of Somerſet, but it 
was ſoon und that his ſucceſſor! in power, the 
earl of Warwick, had no particular attachment to 
any religion, yet was inclined to the refor- 
mation, ſe he ſaw the king was zealous in 
promoting it; he therefore abandoned the Roman 
catholic intereſt, by which he had been ſupported; 

and this gave the duke of Somerſet and his friends, 
a fair proſpect of undermining him; and it is cer- 


tain, that from the time Warwick became prime mini- 


ſter, Somerſet was conſtantly forming private ſchemes 


bo recover his loſt dignity, and that his antagoniſt, 


wiſhing 


lord Paget to the devoted . Upon 
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wiſhing for a favourable opportunity to ſacriſict ſo 
Tang a rival, emplo AI rs his 
s, and 28 te co unequal be- 


tween them, Warwick kevig: "all qualities of 
gerne command and — a free, open, un- 


communicative diſpoſition; it is no won- 
— was ſo [oom betray . br perfidious con- 
— who were . bri Warwick. 


one of theſe, his' male was accompliſhes For 
War wick havi degrees alienated: the 
ki 's affection: x4 dis uncle, 2 
ancy over him by his ſkilful management of 
lie affairs, began to throw off the maſk, and 
to treat the duke with contempt and 1} 225 that 
he might thereby excite him to ſome act 
ration, which. might juſtify putting him to — 
The unguarded — upon this, broke out into 


threatening expreſſons, and it is ſaid, had 


hts of a ing the new miniſter, now 
duke of Northumberland. The chief informer a- 
gainſt 'Somerſet was Sir Thomas Palmer, who ac- 
cuſed him firſt privately to the king, and after- 
terwards to the council, of having med a de- 
ſign to raiſe an inſurrection in the North; to at- 


"tack the gens d armes, the king's guard on 4 muſ- 


rer- day: to ſseure the Tower 3 and to excite a re- 
bellion- in London: to this was added, the plot to 
murder the duke of Northumberland, the murquis 
of Northampton, and the earl of Pembroke, and 
this laſt charge was ſupported ikewiſe by the evi- 


| dence of one Crane and his wife, confidential de- 


dants on the ducheſs of Somerſet ;/and Crane 
an particular "depoſed, that the plot was to be car- 
ried into execution, at a banquet to be given by 
eſe ſuſ- 
picions of treaſon and . the king too teadily 
conſented, that his uncle ſhould be E be 


«nd 1 ſoon be a circumſtance a e 
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to have been conſtrued in his favour, was made 
uſe of to confum the accuſations againſt him. 
Somerſet, yielding too much to the fear of a 
fudden attempt upon his own life, had been per- 
ſuaded to wear a coat of mail next his ſhirt, and 
going thus dreſſed ro the council-board on the 
16th of October, 1551, his boſom, by inatten« 
tion, being open, the armour was diſcovered, upon 
which he was forthwith apprehended as intending 
the death of ſome counſellor, and the duke of 
Northumberland in particular taxed him fo vehe- 
mently, that he was ordered to the Tower, and 
attachments were iſſued againſt all his pretended 
aſſociates. In conſequence of theſe proceedings, 
fome of the *accuſed fled upon the firſt ſummons, 
particularly Sir Thomas Vane, who was taken in 
4 "ſtable at Lambeth hid under the ſtraw, and this 
. fooliſh conduct ſeemed to confirm the truth of the 
» The next day the ducheſs of Somerſet, 
rd Grey of Wilton, Crane and his wife, and 
the chief waiting-woman belonging to the ducheſs' 
were committed to the Tower, at which the peo« 
ple exceedingly rejoiced, believing if there was 
any real miſchief on foot, the ducheis muſt have been 
the chief contriver and inſtrument of it. Sir Thomas 
Holdcroft, Sir Miles Partridge, Sir Michael Stan- 
„John and David Seymour, Wingheld; Ban- 
niſter and Vaughan were likewiſe committed ta 
different priſons; but Sir Thomas Palmer, Sir 
Ralph Arundel, Hammond Nudigate, and Sit 
Thomas Vane, (who turned evidence) were treat- 
ed with great tenderneſs, and held in cuſtody! in 
apartments at court: to de produced as the prin- 
dip eue! en ÞÞ 135; ein 1, 410; 
Upon the further examination of Crane, the 
earl of Arundel, lord P and two of the earl! FI 
of Arundel's ſervants were alſo taken into cuſtody : | | 
and in order to N. the public * | 
* | uke » 
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ing the duke of Northumberlan 


iche city of London. 
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duke of Somerſet, the lord chancellor made an 
elaborate ſpeech in the ſtar - chamber, on the accu- 
ſations againſt the duke, giving his opinion in 
public, againſt every rule of equity, previous to 
the trial, that they were true; and the foreign 
miniſters were inſtructed to write to their reſpec- 
tive courts, that he was guilty, as implicity as if 
he had already been convicted. 07 

VU pon theſe extravagant accuſations, moſt hiſto- 
rians have founded their accounts of this event. 
Dr. Burnet is the only one, whom we can depend 
upon with regard to 
according to him, it appeared, that be had made a 
party to get himſelf declared protector in the next 
parliament; which the earl of Rutland did poſi- 
tively. affirm, and the duke's anſwer ſerved only to 
confirm it, to be true. But though this might well 
inflame his enemies, yet it was no crime. As to 


the means which the duke of Somerſet intended to 
make uſe of, in order to attain his ends, it is 


highly probable he had deviſed ſeveral, but had yet 

fixed upon none, except that, perhaps, of ſecur- 
5 2 

On the firſt of December the duke was brought 


0 his trial; the marquis of Wincheſter was lord 


high ſteward, the peers who fat in judgement being 
twenty-ſeven in number. The crimes with which 


de was charged, were caſt into ſive ſeveral in- 


dictments, as it appears from the king's journal; 


but vrhether indictments or articles is not clear. 


That he had deſigned to have ſeized on the king's 
perſan, and ſo to have governed all his affairs; 
that he intended to have attacked the gens d armés 


on a muſter day; that he, with one hundred o- 


thers, intended to kill the earl of Warwick, then 
duke of Northumberland; and that he had de- 


e evidence againit the duke: 


* 


ſigned to raiſe an inſurrection in the north; and 


It 
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It was objected on the trial, that ne peers, 
Northumberland, Northampton, and Pembroke, 
againſt the firſt of whom it was pretended in the 
ks been that he had conſpired, ſhould fit” as 

for pe. hy by the law, no peer can 

Rr why in a trial, yet it was ever held, that 

2 —_ cannot be judg e in his own” cauſe, but the 
objection was 3 and, what is very ex- 
— the lord- chancellor, though then a 
was left out of the number; but it ſeems - 
. that the reconciliation between him and - 
the duke of Somerſet was then ſuſpected, and that 
he was therefore excluded from the number of — 


jud 
he duke of Somerſet, thou Gough little noquiifhites 
wi 'the laws of the land; did not deſire counfel 
to plead or aſſiſt him in point of law, but only 
anſwered himſelf to matters of fact. He 


his payer by requeſting, that no advantage 


bs ht be taken againſt him, for any idle word, or 
onate e that might at time have 
— dim. 2 proteſted, he never intended to 
have raiſed the northern parts; but had only, 
upon ſome reports, ſent to Sir William Herbert, 
to intreat him to be his friend: that he had never 
formed à 'reſolution to kill the duke of Northum- 
berland, or any other perſon, but had only talked 
of it, without any intention of doing it: that, for 
tde d of deſtroying the guards, it was ridicu- 
lous to think, that he, with a! ſmall troop; could 
deitroy ſo ſtrong a body of men, conſiſt ing of nine 
hundred; in which, though he had ſucceeded, it 
could have fignified nothing : : that he never intend- 
ed to have raiſed any diſturbances in London, but 
had always looked upon it a8 a en in which be 
- was in perſect ſecurity: that his men about 
him rr „ſince 
Fr when. ie was . 


iti tarts 
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in his own'power ;, but, upon his attachment, ſur- 
rendered, without making any reſiſtance. He like- 
wiſe objected many things againſt the witneſſes, 
and delired they might be brought ſace to face. 
He ſpoke much againſt Sir Thomas Palmer, the 
chief witneſs, in particular. But the witneſſes 
were not brought, only their examinations were 
read. Upon chis, the king's coanſel pleaded a- 
gainſt him, that to levy. war was certainly treaſon: 
that, to aſſemble men, with an intention to kill 
pPrivy-councellors, was alſo treaſon: that to have 
men about him to reſiſt the attachment, was fe- 
jon); and, to affault the lords, or contrive their 
deaths, was felony. ; 
When the peers withdrew, it ſeems, the proofs 
about his deſign of raiſing the north, or the city, 
or of killing the guards, did not ſatisfy them. 
For all theſe had been, without all queſtion, trea- 
ſonable; but they held to the point of conſpiring 
to kill the duke of Northumberland. The duke of 
Suffolk was of opinion, that no contention 
private ſubjects, ſhould be on any account 
up, t6 be bigh treaſon. The duke of Northum- 
derland ſaid, he would never conſent that any 
practice againſt; him ſhould be reputed treaſon. 
After a great difference of opinion, they all ac- 
quitted him of treaſon; but the greater number 
ound him guilty of felony; in which ſentence 
they proceeded upon a ſtatute made in the reign of 
Henry VII. which declared it felony fur inferior 
perſons to intend to take away the hte of à privy- 
councellor, but lords were therein expreſſedliy ex- 
- cepted : and therefore, as Hayward dbſerves, So- 
merſet beihg both a peer and privy council lor, 
the ſtatute could not affect hm. 
be dale behaved; during the whole time of 
© his: trial, with great temper and patience: when 
ſentance was given, he thanked the lords for their 
-. at ( attention, 


% 
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attention, and aſked pardon of Northumberland, 
Northampton, and Pembroke, for his ill inten- 
tions r thenr; and made ſuit for his life, in 
pity to his wife, children and ſervants, and in re- 
gard of payment of his debts, © 
He was then remanded to the Tower, e 
cauſe he was acquit of treaſon, the axe was not 
openly carried, whereupon the e, ſuppoſing 
that he was altogether acquit, ſhouted half a dozen 
times fo _ that 8 heard yana. 
1. Croſs. 330: 
t is hoy: probable the uke relied on a par- 
don, having before experienced the king's clemen- 
cy; otherwiſe it is hard to account for his not 
availing himſelf of the benefit of clergy, — 
his popularity ſerved only to increaſe the fears of 
the court, and great pans had been taken to pre- 
poſſeſs the king agairſt him, ſo that young Edward, 
Who abhorred the crimes he believed him guilty of, 
was very far from he thoughts of granting him a 
pardon, and in order to preyent it effectually, 
the king was told, that the Nuke had confeſſed in 
the Tower, that he had hired one Bartuile to kill 
ſome of the lords of the 2 which Bartuile 
was ſaid to have acknowl 
ot the ſame time the courtiers artfuly e enter- 


tained the king with ſtately maſks, tilts, barriers, "BL 


and mach other variety of mirth,” to divert his 
2 from his condemned uncle and the 
duke's relations and friends were prevented from 
approaching the — preſence. And at length he 
conſented to his death, whereupon an order was 
ſent for beheading the duke of Somerſet on the 22d 
of January, 155, on which day he was brought to 
the place of 
| deportment was very compoſed, - and no = 4 
W e 


execution on Tower- hill. His whole | 
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firſt kneeled down, and prayed, and then he ſpake 
to the people in theſe words. Dearly beloved 
friends, I am brought here to ſuffer death, albeit 
that I never offended againſt the king, neither by 
word or deed, and have always been as faithful 
and true to this realm, as any man hath been. 
But, for ſo much as I am by law condemned to 
die, I do acknowledge myſelf, as well as others, 
to be ſubject thereto : W ore, to teſtify my 
obedience, which 1 owe unto; the laws, I am come 
| hither to ſuffer death, whereunto I willingly offer 
myſelf, with moſt hearty thanks to God, that hath 
iven me this time repentance, Who might, 
—— ſudden death, have taken away my life, 
that neither I ſhould have acknowledged him, nor 
myſelf. Moreover, there is yet ſomewhat that [ 
muſt put you in mind of, as touching Chriſtian re- 
ligion, ek ſo long as I was in authority, I al- 
ways diligently ſet forth, and furthered to my 
power; neither repent I of, my doings, but rejoice 
therein, ſince that now the ſtate of Chriſtian reli- 
ion cometh moſt near unto the form and order 
85 the primitive church, which thing I eſteem as 
à great, benefit given of God, both to you and 
me; moſt heartily exhorting you all, that thi 
which is oy fot forth to you, you will, wick 
like thankfulneſs, accept and embrace, and fet aut 
the ſame in your living; which thing, if you do 
not, without doubt, greater miſchief and calamity 
will follow... MALE | 
When he had gone ſo far, certain perſons of 2 
hamlet near, who had been warned by the licu- 
- _ tenant to attend that morning at ſeven of the 
_ clock, coming after their hour, N the po- 
tern, and perceiving the priſoner to be mounted 
upon the ſcaffold, began to run and to call their 
| ellows. to come away ; the ſuddenneſs of their 
1240 . | 285 coming 


-* * 
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coming, the haſte they made, the weapons the 

carried ; but eſpecially the words come away, —_ 
many of the neareſt to the ſcaffold, to ſurmiſe 
that a power was come to — 2 the duke, where- 
upon many cried with a high voice, away, atuay. 
The erf of thels; ind the Coming 4 of U 
thers, caſt amazement upon all, fo much the more 
terrible, as no man knew what he feared, or where- 
fore, every man conceiving that which his aſto- 


niſhed fancy did caſt in his mind; fome imagined, 


that it thundered ; others, that it was an earth- 
quake; others, that the powder in the armory had 
taken fire; others, that troops of horſemen ap- 
proached; in which medley of conceits, they bore 
down one another, and joſtled many into the 
Tower ditch ; and long it was before the vain tu- 


mult could be appeaſed; and when it was, another 


ſucceeded, For Sir Anthony Brown came ridin 
towards the ſcaffold, and all hoped he ha 
brought a pardon; upon which there was a gene- 
ral Ping, % Pardon, pardon; God ſave the 
king; many throwing up their caps; by which 
the duke might well perceive how dear he was to 


the people. But, as ſoon as theſe diſorders were 


cover, he made a ſign to them with his hand to 
1 themſelves, and then went on in his ſpeech 
us 8 3 Yo ” / ? 


«© Dearly beloved friends, there is no ſuch'mat- 


ter here in hand, as you vainly hope or believe. 
It ſeemeth thus vood 

ordinance it is meet and ry that we all be 
obedient to. Wherefore I pray you all to be 


uiet, and to be contented with my death, which 


am moſt willing to ſuffer: and let us now 


in prayer to the Lord, for the preſervation of the 


king's majeſty, unto whom, hitherto, I have al- 
ways ſhewed myſelf a moſt faithful and firm ſub- 
ject, © I have always been moſt diligent about his 


unto Almighty God, whoſe - 


maI- . 


— — —— << ad 
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zeſty, in his affairs both at home and abroad; 
no leſs diligent in ſeeking the common com- 
modity of the whole realm; (upon this the peo- 
ple cried out, it was. moſt true) .** unto whoſe 
zeſty I wiſh continual health, with all felicity, 
| | and all proſperous ſucceſs. Moreover, I do wiſh 
| | unto all his counſellors, the grace and favour of 


mM rightly with . ; unto whom 


divers men, and hard it is to pleaſe every man; 
| therefore, if there have been any that have been 
| offended or injured by me, I moſt humbly require 
12 and aſk him forgiveneſs ;; but more eſpecially, I 
| alk forgiveneſs of Almighty God, whom, through- 
| out all my life, I have moſt grievouſly offended; - 
and all other, whatſoever they be, that have offen- 
| ded me, I, do, wich wy whole heart, forgive 
T. ben he deſired them to be quiet, leſt their tu- 
| mults might trouble him, and faid, „ Albeit the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


my yam oo + wa uu 


thei 


Apirit be willing and ready, the fleſh is frail and 
wavering ; and, through your quietneſs, I ſhall 
be much more quiet. Moreover, I deſire you all 
to bear me witneſs, that I die here in the faith of 
Jeſus Chriſt, defiring you to help me with your 
prayera, that 1 may perſevere conſtant in the ſame 
to my life's end,” | 
Then Dr, Cox, who was with him on. the ſcaf- 
fold, put a paper into his hand, which was a 
72 1 he prepared for him. He read it on 
| his knees, then he took leave of all about him, 
and undreiled himſelf to be fitted for the axe. In Ws 
| all which there appeared no change in him, 7 
a * A 
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his face was a little ruddier than ordinary. He | 
continued calling, Lord Jeſus ſave me,” till 
the executioner —— his head from his body. * | 
The duke of Somerſet was poſſeſſed of great vir- 
tues, he was eminent for piety'; humble, and affable | 
in his greatneſs ; ſincere and candid in all his tranſ- | 
actions. He was a better general, than a ſtateſman ; 
yet had been often ſucceſsful in his undertakings; 
was always careful of the poor and the oppreſſed; 
and, in a word, had as many virtues, and as 
faults, as moſt great men, who have been as un- 


expectedly advanced to the higheſt pinacle of | ; 
| 


wer, | 
The people were much affected at this execu- | 
tion; many dipped handkerchiefs in his blood to 
preſerve it in remembrance of him ; and it is certain, 
they never forgave the duke of Northumberland 
though they ſtifled their reſentment at the time. 
Of this we ſhall be convinced in the ſubfequent 
pages. ae ue, 
*.* Auborities. Baker's chronicle, Sir John | | 
Hayward's life of Edward VI. Biog. Britan, | 
Burnet's hiſtory of the reformation, Sc. | 


\ 


JOHN DYPLEY 


— DEE of NoRTHUMBERLAND. 


£ 


(A. P. 1502, to 1833.) | 


ſamous Edmund Dudleys Eſq; an able, but 
corrupt Jawyer, who was ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons in 1504, and a privy counſellor, at 
which. period the ayarice of Henry VII. was in- 
fatiable, and this venal lawyer, in conjunction with 
Sir Richard Empſon, chief juſtice of the king's- 
bench, inſtead of diſcountenancing the meanelt of 
all paſſions that can be harboured in a royal breaſt, 
zavented various. illegal methods of extorting 
money from the people, to fill the king's coffers, 
themſelves receiving poundage for the ſums thus 
baſely acquired. Upon the acceſſion of Henry 
VIII. the people preſented petitions, and cried 
aloud to the king, whenever he appeared in public, 
for juſtice againſt theſe public robbers, and their 
inferior agents, and the latter being apprehended 
and ſet in the pillory, were ſtoned to death by the 
enraged populace, nor would they reſt ſatisfied 
1 and Dudley were indid ed, convicted 
of high treaſon, and beheaded, in 1510. The 
detail of their eruelties, extortions and 1 php 
A 


J 


* 
17. DUDLEY, was the fon of the in- 


* 0 


to France, in 1527 3, and e 
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the reader will find at large in Lord n s hiſtory - 


of Henry VII. edit. 1629. 
Lung, Dudley was born. in 1503, and in 


the nint 
to the king, that he was deſcended from an 
ancient and honourable family, who, his father 


excepted, had done hongurable ſervice to the ſtate, 


he was reftored in blood, but no ſtatute is ta be 


found for reverſing the attainder of his father, as 


rec ded by moſt hiſtorians, nor could he inherit 7 


his father's wt ortune, his perſonal eſt 
having been confiſcated to the king's uſe, = 
ver made any reſtitution of money, not even of 
the ſums extorted by his father, and as to the real 
eſtates, they were beſtowed on his f favourites. But, 
about the year 1523, having received an education 
ſuitable ta his rank, he was introduced to court by 
his mother, now married again, by the Log s con- 
ſent, to Henry Plantagenet, who i - her. xi Gebe (he 
being the 1 and heireſs of John Grey, 'Vi 
count L'Ifle) was created 2 He 
Dudl vantageous perſo ure, and great 
Tn. X. — — earns him to the 
notice of his ſovereign, 8 nominated him to at- 
tend the king's favourite, C Brandon, duke 
of Suffolk, in his . to Erance, where his 
lant behaviour not only entitled him to we 
your of his noble groyrals bug but 1 1880 un al 
wiſe the honour of knighthgod 
imagine, that upon his return, 138 — ver 
regeiyed at court, having und, Sees W - had 
great influence there; but, 6 
chiefly: on his own, abilities, and r 


tached . the king a Halt win == | 


Wolſey, whom he accompanied in, hig 6x 


—— 


maſter of the armoury in the Lower, hopes 


of prafrrmant at an 1 e | 


» i 19 1 


year of his age, it ng -repreſented | 
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him from attending to his cohcerns in the country, 
where he was very aſſiduous in improving his in- 
tereſt with the gentry, and, in 73305 was nomin- 
ated ſheriff ot Staffordſhire: where he lived hol. 


pitably, and made himſelf popular among his 


neighbours. LAT F 

Bring Wolſey's adminiſtration Sir John Dud- 
ley aſſiduouſſy paid his court to him; but as ſoon 
as he found Cromwell was gaining the aſcendant, 
his political genius directed him to attach himſelf 
to the new favourite, by whom he was appointed 
maſter of the horſe to the Prineeſs Ann of Cleves, 
on her arrival in England. On'the firſt of May, 


13539, he was the firſt of challengers in the 


triumphant tournament held at Weſtminſter, 'in 
which he appeared with great magnifieence. This 
tournament 'had been proclaimed in France, Flan- 
ders, Scotland, and Spain, for all ſtrangers to 


| —.— proweſs againft the Engliſh challengers, 


o were Sir John Dudley, Sir Thomas Seymour, 
Sir Thomas Poynings, Sir George Carew, knights; 
Anthony Kingſton, and Richard Cromwell, 
eſquires. Theſe challengers came into the liſts 


. richly dreſſed, preceded by a band of knights and 


gentlemen, cloathed in White velvet. The firſt 
day, there were foriy- ſix defendants, _— whom 
were the carls of Surry, Lord William , 
Lord Clinton, and Lord Cromwell, ſon to the 

ime miniſter, then earl of Eſſex. Sir John 
Dudley, by ſome miſchance' of his horſe, had the 
misfortune to be overthrown by one Mr. Breme ; 
however, he mounted again, and performed very 
gallantiy. After this was over, the challengers 
rode in ſtate to Durham-houſe, where they enter- 
tained the King, the new queen, and the court, 
On the ſecond day, Anthony Kingſton, and Rich- 
ard Cromwell were made knights, On the third, 
the challengers fought on horſeback with ſwords, 

1 2 4 _s | againſt 
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againſt-qwenty-nine, defendants, Sir John Dudley 


| — {noe r 


vantage. On the ay they | fought on 
foot: — — thirty defendants. In 
the courſe of theſe military diverſions, the chal- 
lengers, at a vaſt expence, entertained both houſes 
of parliament, the lord- mayor, aldermen and their 
wives, and all the perſons of diſtinction then in 
town ; as reward for which, the king gave to 
each of them a houſe and an hundred marks a year 
for ever, out of the revenues of the knights of 


Rhodes, which had been given to his wel by 


the parliament thea fitting. 


he fall of the earl of Eſſex, did not in the 
leaſt affect the fortune of Sir John Dudley; · who 
was ſa complete a courtier, that while he flattered 
the miniſters, he took care to pay the higheſt de- 
ferenee to the will of his ſovereign, and thus pre- 
ſerved his credit at court, amidſt all the changes of 
men and meaſures. | 

. — „ upon the death of his mother's ſecond. 


huſb ** was created Viſcount L'Iſle; and at 


the next ' feſtival of St. (C „ he was alſo elected 
knight of the garter; but this was ſoon after fol- 


lawed by a much ſtronger token of eſteem and 


confidence, for the king, conſidering his prudence, 
his and his activity, as well as the oc- 
— 4 N and was like to have, for a man of 
ſuch conſequence in that office, conſtituted b 


lord high admiral of E for life. 


In 1543, he commanded a 4 of tro be 


| fail, with which he invaded. Scotland, and in con- 


juntion, with the earl of Hertford, the command 
et in chief, took Edinburgh, deing the firſt man 


wha, entered the gates. He next embarked for 


France, * on 8 of July, of the ſame year, 

appeared before ogne, nb beſieged by king 

Henry VIII. in perſon, 7 N 
3 
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and courage, facilitated very much the” taking of 


the place, of which the king made him"governor, 
with the title of his — general: BEE INN 
Soon after the king had embarked for England, 
the dauphin advanced with an army of '50000 men, 
and attempted to recover Boulogne ty ſurpriſe, 
but the lord "admiral, made a vigorous defence ; 
and repulſed the French, who loſt 800 of their 
beit troops in this attack; but they did not raiſe 
the ſiege till the month of February 1544, when 
the lord admiral, with a ſmall body of horſe and 
foot, made a ſucceſsful ſally, took twelve pieces of 
cannon, and obliged the French forces, though 
greatly ſuperior in number, to make a final pre- 
cipitate retreat. f . 

Francis I. being greatly exaſperated at the loſs 
of Boulogne, contracted with the ItaHan” fares, 
for a number of 'veſſels, and having formed a feet 
ef two hundred fail, beſides galhies, he gave in- 
ſtructions to Annebault, high admiral '6f France, 
not only to recover Boulogne, but to invade the 
Englifly coaſts. But lord L'Iſle upon his firſt 


rance before St. Helens, attacked him, with 


only ſixty fail, and it is ſaid, that the French had 
particular orders to take the admital, on which ac- 
count, no leſs than eighteen of their ſhips attacked 
the admiral's, who defended himfelf fo well, that 
they were obliged to retire, and the whole fleet 
Jeon followed. In a ſhort time after this, the 
Engliſh fleet being reinforeed, and having taken 

ne troops on board, a general engagement en- 
ſued, Which Jaſted two hours, when night ſeparat- 
ing the two fleets, the French took ſhelter in 
Havre de Grace, and thus ended their expedition. 
But the Engliſm admiral made # deſeent on the 
coaſt of France, burnt the town and abbey of 
Treport in "Normandy, with thirty fail of ſhips 4 


LY 4 


o 
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the harbour, and then returned to England, with 
the loſs of only fourteen menn. 

A treaty of peace having been concluded with 
France in 1546, the lord admiral was appointed 
one of the commiſſioners, to take the oath of 
Francis I. for the due obſervance ot the treaty, 
Tonſtal Biſhop of Durham, and Wotton Dean of 
Canterbury were joined with him, in this embaſſy z 
and in the ſame year, he was put into a commiſ- 
ſion, granted to ſevetal perſons of the firſt rank, 
for ſettling the accounts of the army. This was 
the laſt public ſervice he performed in the reign of 
Henry VIII. who, for his eminent ſervices beftow< 


ed on him ſome conſiderable grants of church- 


lands, and at his death not only made him one of 
his ſixteen executors, who were to be joint regents 
of the kingdom during the minority of Edward 
VI. but added to this | honour, a legacy of five 
hundred pounds; a great ſym in thoſe days, | 

The reader will remember, by what means 
Somerſet acquired the ſole regency of the Hngdom, 
and he will not be ſurpriſed at the enmity which 


lord L'Iſle bore to the protector, when he is in- 


formed, that the important and moſt honourable 
office of high admiral was taken from him, (though 
in the language of courts, he is ſaid to have re- 
ſigned it) and given to Sir Thomas Seymour, the 
protector's brother; to compenſate in ſome'tmea+- 
ſure, for this impolitic and _ unjuſt ſtep, lord 
L'Ifle was created earl of Warwick, and made 
ne chamberlain of England, on the ſame day, 
that Sir Thomas Seymour was conſtituted: high 
admiral, being the 15th of February 1547, and 
not three w after the death of his late 
maſter, ſo precipitately did Somerſet lay the foun- 
dation of his on ruin: for the diſcontent of the 
earl of A pp at this time, aull 
X 4 in 
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in the further view of repairing the injury he had 
conſiderable ts from the — — ir 
Warwick caſtle and manor, but theſe emoluments 
could not bribe his boundleſs ambition. 

Nor did he long wait for an opportunity, to 
convince the nation, that his military talents, as 
well as his political abilities were ſuperior to thoſe 
of the protector. In the life of Somerſet, we have 
related the cauſe and iſſue of the expedition to 
Scotland, and it muſt here be confeſſed, that the 
ear] of Warwick, if he had been firſt, inſtead of 
ſecond in command, would have puſhed the 
war to a glorious concluſion : as it was, his con- 
duct was univerſally commended, and all the 
blame fell upon Somerſet. | 

When the earl of Warwick returned to London 
from Scotland, he found the nobility, and perſons 
of rank about the court, divided into two factions, 
occaſioned by the quarrels between the protector 
and his brother, and with true Machiavelian policy, 
he widened the breach between them, at the ſame 
time, that he formed a third party, who were to 
aſſiſt him in accompliſhing the ruin of both. With 
this view finding, that Sudley had raſhly proceed- 
ed to ouvert acts of treaſon, he warmly urged the 
neceflity of his being attainted in parliament, and 
after conviction, he continually. preſſed his brother 
to conſent to his execution. No greater proof can 
be given of Somerſet's deficiency in politics and 
the knowledge of mankind, than his taking the 
advice of ſo intereſted a as Warwick, who 
had never loſt fight of the of high admiral, 
in which he was re-inftated, not long after the 
execution of the admiral, when he had accompliſh- 
ed the protectorꝰs firſt diſgrace. 

The infurreQions which happened throughout 
England, in the year 1549, on account of the 
at | incloſures 
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incloſures, have been already noticed in the life of 
the protector, and an account given of their ſup- 
preſſion, except that of Norfolk, which was re- 
ſerved for this place, becauſe the earl of Warwick 
was ordered to march againſt the Norfolk rebels, 
and the event of this expedition not only added to 
his military reputation, but ſhews how high he 
ſtood in the eſteem of the people at that time. The 
number of the rebels amounted to 16000 men, 
againſt whom the earl of Warwick was ſent, after 
their reduction had been in vain attempted by the 
marquiſs of Northampton, and lord Sheffield, (the 
latter of whom was ſlain oy them,) to. quell this 
formidable inſurrection with 6000 foot, and 1500 
horſe. 

It was not till after a general battle, that War- 
wick got poſſeſhon of Norwich; their leader, 
Robert Ket a tanner, having taught the rebels. 
fame diſcipline, they drew up in excellent order, 
and fought with great bravery, and though they 
had upwards of 2000 killed in the action, they 
reſolutely: intrenched themſelves, and prepared for 
a fecond ; but the ear] with great humanity, un- 
willing to ſhed their blood, ſent a herald to offer 
them à pardon, if they would deliver up theix tead- 
ers, hut this they refuſed, telling the herald that 
e to die, but that they rather choſe 
to fall in the field than to he deluded by deceitfyl 
33 to furrender, and then be put to death. 
ike Warwick upon receiving this anſwer 

for the onſet, but recollecting that they 
eemed to miſtruſt the herald; he ſent to. know if 
they would accept the pardon, in caſe he came to 
them in perſon, and affured' them of” it. To. 
which they anſwered, “ "That. he was a nobleman. 
of ſuch honour and generolicy, that, if. they might 
have this affurance from: his own. mouth, they 
ware willing to ſubmit.” The earl. accordingly - 
| 4 Þ 2 , @4.<S e " went 
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went in amongſt them ; upon which they threw 
down their arms; Ket was taken the next day, 
and was hanged ſome time after at Norwich callle, 
And nine of his principal followers were likewif 

anged on the boughs of the Oak of Reformation, 
as they had ſtiled it, 3 
© Fluthed with ſucceſs, Warwick gow began his 
aſſociation, with the confederate lords, who find- 
ing bim an enterpriſing. man, a great general, an 
expert politician, and in favour with the people; 
and knowing his ſecret hatred to the protector, re- 
Jolved to make him their Chief inftrument in re- 
ducing che duke's power, hut they did not con- 
ceive at this time, that Warwick meant to com- 
paſs his death. n 
The intrigues of the earl of Warwick from this 

eriod, to the death of the duke of Somerſet, have 
5 ſo amply ſet forth in the memoirs, of that 
unfortunate nobleman, that inſtead of vain repe- 
titlons, Which in moſt authors have been continu- 
ed through the lives of theſe two miniſters, we 
mall introduce minutes of the moſt important na- 


riohnal tranlactions at this time. 


The peace with France, which had been reject- 
ed, when the protector propoſed it, was conchud- 
ed, in April 1550; on the following conditions. 
Boulo ne was to be reſtored to France, but the 
French king my I. ſtipulated to pay the ki 

of England, i ad aid thereof, 2 5 57 
tilbute in arrear from France, the ſum of - 400,000 


erowyns; and it was agreed, that this treaty; ſhould 
not ' prejudice | the claim of England, either to 


Frunte, of Scotland. mee A 

Soon after this peace, the duke of Brunſwick 
ent an ambaſſador to offer his ſervice to the king 
of England, in his wars, with 10, ooo men, and to 
folicirthe princeſs Mary, the king's eldeſt ſiſter, in 
marriage: anſwer was made, that the King's wars 
_ 4 * were 
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were at an end, and as to the propoſed marriage, 
that the king was in treaty with Portugal, on tha 
ſubject, which coming to n cfieet, the Hike 
ſhould be favourably heard. 9 * 
About the ſame time, the emperor ſeemed emed de- 
firous of breaking with England, for his — 
dor boldly demanded of oy kin 72 that the 2 yew 
Mary ſhould be allowed the exereiſe of the 
maſs, claiming in this caſe, the authority of an 
uncle; but that of her brother and ſovereign being 
ſuperior, Edward nobly refoſed to comply, and 
not only affifted the German ptoteſtants again with 
„ dut becauſe the emperot pubh ſome 
—— edicts agzinft them, the Engliſh merchaints. 


ete inj6ihed to trade, as Hitle as pale, "to. 


Flanders. 

A treaty of dommerte Was likewiſe eden 

with Swedetr, high! advantageous to England; 

for it brought bal into the kingdom for 6dr 

native cdrfimodities, ' A conſiderable coinage lie- 
wiſe took place at the 2 but bart of w_ coin 

age was debaſed. | 


About che begiming ef the year 25375 iel 


gence was recerved; that the 8 intended 


te ſend 4 fleet tö tranſport the princeſs Mary to 


Antwerp, and # rebellion in "Filox dcemifig to. 
your i defrgh, ſhe was brought fröm that 
"county, Where Me refided; to London, and en- 


deavours were uſed by the king and the bound 


to bring her over to the proteſtant relipjory 45 585 
vain, and the emperor fent an 2 | 
threatening war, if the was not all - the * 
exerelſe of her religion; | Whereupon' the gονν 
determined to ſend Dr. Wotton Dean of Cantet- 
buy to his Imperial Majeſty; ho brought the 
matter to à ſpeedy concfuſion, by dexlari ; 
the fame favour Rink the king's ſubſc&s had for 
their religion, (being proteſtants} in the emperor's. 


 dominions,, 
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dominions, the fame ſhould the emperor's ſub- 


Fad ing Roman catholics) enjoy in England, 


the king's own ſubjects, of whom wy 


> he had no right to interfere, or to di 


his maſter in the management of the 
ire ab his own realm; this ſpirited conduct put 


-_ an end to-the;emperor's threats. 
And it muſt. be confeſſed by the earl of War- 


wick's enemies, that the vigour which now ani- 
mated the king's councils with reſpect to foreign 
affairs, was chiefly owing to his having the lead in 
adminiſtration. .. The king therefore finding he 
. poſſeſſed the qualifications of an able ſtateſman, 


1 to all appearance, reconciled to 


his un 2 him, in . lord . 


of his hou and Earl M | 
à ſhort eee eee. ſp 
the northern marches, and, in October, he was 
created Duke of Northumberland. * 

By this time, he had made alliances wich ſome 


of the beſt families in England, and advanced his 
children and friends at court: in particular, Sir 


Robert Dudley, one of his younger ſons, (after- 


: watds Earl of Leiceſter) a man who for luſt 
and, cruelty,” ſays Hay — «©. was the monſter 
of the court, was one of the fix ordinary 


gentlemen of the king's 22 in Auguſt, and 


ak his coming into place ſo near him, au- 


hav ay" il the king enjoyed his health bur a little 
„ at hone was net ified to 


te prime miniſter, is generally a „ but the | 
fechuding him ſrom every reſponſible office was the 
utmoſt-punifhmeat for his paſt errors, aimed at by 


the other | counſellors ; however, the duke of 


Northumberland had ww ambitious. project in 
1 which made 


, ee een * 
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But after his death, having gained an entire aſcen- 
dancy over the king, (more latterly, through fear 
of his power, than inclination) his dangerous plat 


began to grow ripe for execution; and it was 
haſtened by the following circumſtance. 3 
The pious, amiable young monarch, notwith- 
ſtanding every art was made uſe of to divert him, 
grew melancholy and penſive. He was often found 
in tears, and upon the ſlighteſt mention of his late 
uncle, which could not be avoided in referring to 
paſt acts of the council, he would ſigh, ſays Hay- 
ward, and lament his own unfortunate ſituation, 
in theſe pathetic terme. How unfortunate have 
I been to thoſe of my blood ? my 'mather I flew at 
my birth, and fince have made away two of her 
brothers, and haply to ſerve the purpoſes of, others 
inſt myſelf. protector done nothing 
4 deſerved death, or if he had, it was very 
little, and 2 rather from his wife than 
himſelf ! then was the nature of a 
nephew ? where the elemency of a prince? alas! 
how have I been abuſed ? how little was I maſter 
of my own judgement, that both his death, and 
. theb thereof, muſt be _—_ upon me.“ 
Some writers have aſſerted, t decline of 
Edward's health, which commenced about this 
time, was owing to natural cauſes, and that nei- 
ther Northumberland, nor his agents, had any 
hand in haſtening his death; they aſſign it, 
as a reaſon, that the duke had no cauſe to ſuſpect 
the decline of his power, while the king lived; 
dut if we conſider that this nobleman had advanced 
himſelf by political fraud and . it ſeems 
1 825 abable that he 2 d " Bu fall, 
as ing's judgement rj with his years, 
and 1 [tn Ki, 4p could preyent the 
final diſcovery of his vile intrigues, founded. on 
eon 75 5 5 140 IR 
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The king therefore, 8 inward remorſe for 
the violent meaſures into which he had been pre- 
-cipitated through youthful inexperiente; Northum- 
_ *berland, who had now the ſole direction of public 
affairs both foreign and domeſtic, and whoſe family 
and friends were placed about the thfone ; as a pre- 
liminary ſtep to his grand plan for ſecuring permanent 
pour to himſelf, by. raiſing his family to the throne, 

aftily concluded a matriage between the lady Jane 
Grey, eldeſt daughter to the duke of Suffolk, and 
his fourth fon, lord Guilford Dudley ; which was 
celebrated in the month of May, 1553; and it 
deſerves notice, that the king's" illneſs had in- 
creaſed, with dangerous Tymptoms, from the month 
of January, eines rt 
In the parliament held a little before the Kinp's 
death, the duke had procured a conſiderable ſipp 
to be granted; ind, in the preamble of that 4 
a direct cenfure tb de infetted of the duke of 
Sotherſer's adminiſtration: having thus anſwered 
vis purpoſes by this meaſute, he diſſolved that 
parliament. He then artfully kated to the king, 
The neceffity of ſetting aſide the princeſs Maty, 
from the N the pfoteſtant religion would de 
in, if the ſhbuld ſucceed him: this repfeſentation 
made a i upon the pious young 
monarch,” who readily conceived the fatal eonfe- 
yur to the nation, which would enſue from 
the reſtoration of popety, and therefore freely con- 
-fented to the excluſton of Mary; but as the prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth was a proteſtant, and the king bote 
A tender affection to her; it has perplexed Burnet, 
and other hiſtorians, to db pd Bi Northum- 
berland could prevail upon him to Tet her afide. 
The difficulty however is eaſily reſolved, if we at- 
tend to the reaſons of law and ftate, brought by 
the crown lawyers, and the politicians, in Nor- 

thumber 
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ho conſtantly declared it to be treaſon. 
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thumberland's intereſt, in ſup rt of the * 
dieney of excluding both the p neeſſes. 

"he chief juſtice Mountague maintained, chat 
the act of 33 Henry VIII. fettling the crown 


upon Mary 8 Elizabeth, after the demiſe 'of 


Edward without iſſue, was rendered null and void, 
by the act of the 38th of the ſume king, by which 
the marriages of both their mothers wert diſſolved, 
their divorces confirmed, and their iſſue declared 
illegitimate, ſo that neither the letters patent, not 
the ſubſequent will of the ſaid King, could c 
fer any right of ſucceſſion to the crown, on illegi 
timate perſons, Who were totally difabled fromm 
ſucceeding Edward or any perſon; tiie act of the 


4 35% limiting the ſuceſſion to legitimate iſſue. 


Cecil gave it as à reaſon of ſtate,” that 
Elizabeth was a proteſtant, ſnhe might marry n 
foreign prince, who might introduce 
and theſe arguments moſt aſſuredly prevalled with 
the king, for they are mentioned in the letters 

tent, for ſettling the crown on lady Jane Grey. 
The ſame danger of pd an 77 the en- 
eluſion af the. flue of rgaret queen dowager 
of Scotland, eldeſt ſiſter of Henry VIII. As tb 
the ducheſs of Suffolk, the next perſon mentioned 
in Henry's will, ſhe readily entered into Northars- 


Derland's e and yielded her right in"favour of 


her daughter, and an inſtrument being accofdingly 
„ chough not without great opp6ſition 

from ſome of the judges, and being ſigned by the 
king, on the 21ſt of June, when he was'in' great 
debilcey both of mind and body, it paſſed the = 
:ſeal the next day, and was brad cog by all the 
privy council, the biſhops, the major part of the 
neblig both with reſpect to numbers and conſe- 
7.5 es and by the zende except Sir James 
e e . ae of the common pleas, 


Northum- 
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Northumberland, eh (us accompliſhed his 
„ nothing remained, but that the king ſhould 
not long ſurvive, leſt the recovery of his own pe- 
netrating jud t with his health, and the ap- 
plication of founder advice, ſhould overthrow his 
cunning devices: therefore, ſoon after the inſtru- 
ment had been ſubſcribed by the council ; by Nor- 
thumberland's advice, an order of council iſſued, 
for diſmiffing his phyſicians, and for putting him 
into the hands of an ignorant woman, who under- 
took to reſtore him, in a ſhort time, to his for- 
mer health. Inſtead of which, after the uſe of 
Her medicines, all the bad ſymptoms increaſed, to 
the moſt vialent degree: he felt a difficulty of 
ſpeech, and of breathing ; his pulſe failed ; his 
legs ſwelled, - his colour became livid, and at 
length he expired, on the 6th of July 1553, in 
the 16th year of his age, and 7th of his reign; 
leaving no doubt, from the groſs ignorance and 
meanneſs of the woman employed, that ſhe was 
the inſtrument of his deſtruction. | 
The piety of this prince, was as exemplary, as 


his charity was beneficial to the kingdom, which 


will never be forgotten, while we behold the hoſ- 

itals of St. Bartholomew, St. Thomas, and 
Bridewell, founded and munificently endowed by 
dim; his learning, his modeſt, 1 graceful and 
ſtately deportment, and laſtly his fine perſon, made 


kim the ſubject of univerſal admiration. 


The duke of Northumberland endeavoured to 
canceal Edward's death for ſome time, with a view 
of drawing the princeſs Mary to court, and ſuch 


hopes were given of his recovery, that the people 
made general rejoicings upon the occaſion, and it 
was on pretext of comforting the king in his ill- 


neſs, that the duke wrote to May to viſit him; 


but it is highly probable ſhe had a ſecret party in 
the council, and that though they had ſubſcribed 


4 F 
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to the lady Jane's ſucceſſion, either through fear, 
or from bribery, they now ſent her private intelli- 
gence of the king's death, for when ſhe was with- 


in half A day's zourney of London, ſhe turned | 
back in haſte to her houſe at Hovedon ; and the 


duke then carried his daughter-in-law from Dur- 


ham-houſe to the Tower, where the royal apart- 


ments had been prepared for her, and a canopy of 


ſtate put 4 On the 10th, ſhe was proclaimed. 


in the uſual manner. The council alſo wrote to 
queen Mary, requiring her ſubmifion ; but they 
were ſoon informed, that ſhe was retired into Nor- 
folk, where many of the nobility, and multitudes 
of people, reſorted to her, It was then reſol v 

to ſend forces _ her under the command of 
the duke of Suffolk ; but lady Jane, would by no 
means part with her father; and the council 
earneſtly preſſed the duke of Northumberland to go 
in perſon; to which he was little inclined, as 
doubting their fidelity. He * as much in 
the ſpeech he made at taking his leave, and was 


anſwered with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that men, 


could give, WE 

On the 'x4th of July, the duke, accompanied 
by the marquis of Northampton, the lord Grey, 
and others, marched through Biſhopſ with 
two thouſand horſe, and fix thouſand foot; but, 
as they rode through Shoreditch, he could not 
forbear ſaying to the lord, Grey, The le 
preſs to ſee us, but none ſay, God ſpeed us. His 


activity and courage, for which he had been ſo 
famous, ſeemed, from this time, to have deſerted - 
him; for, though he advanced to St. Edmund's- 


bury, in Suffolk, Jets finding his troops diminiſh, 
the people little affect 


ed to him, and no ſupplies 


coming from London, though he had wrote to the 
lords in the moſt preſſing terms, he retired back 


again to Cambridge, | — 
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In the mean time, the council thought of no- 


thing but to get out of the Tower, and at laſt 
effelted it, under pretence of going to the earl of 
Pembroke's houſe at Baynard's e, to give au- 
dience to the foreign ambaſſadors. This was on 
the 19th of the ſame month; and the firſt thing 
they did when they came there, was, to ſend for 
the lord- mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs, whom 
they accompanied to Cheapſide, and there garter- 
king at- arms proclaimed queen Mary. The e.rl 
of Arundel, and lord Paget, went the ſame night 
to pay their duty to her. 
The duke of Northumberland had advice of 
this on the 20th, and, about five in the afternoon, 
the ſame day, cauſed her to be proclaimed at Cam- 
bridge, throwing up his cap, and crying, „ God 
fave queen Mary!“ Northumberland's affected 
loyalty however, was of no ſervice to him; for 
he was arreſted by the queen's command, and on 
the i8th of Auguſt, brought to his trial, in 
Weſtminſter-hall, where being found guilty of 
high treaſoh by his peers, he received ſentence of 
death. The duke's behaviour under his tinhappy 
eireumſtances was, to the laſt degree mean and 
abject, from the time of his attachment: this 
intrepid hero in the ſield, who had faced every 
danger by ſen and land; this aſpiring ſtateſman; 
who boldly ventured to compaſs his ends, by the 
moſt perilous meaſures, who knew that treaſon 
was at the bottom of all his deſigns, when he met 
with that fate which his knowledge of hiſtory, 
and even his own conduct to Somerſet and his 
friends, muſt have taught him to expect, dreaded 
the approach of death; and, upon his knees, be- 
ſought the earl of Arundel, by whom he was arreſt- 
ed, to intercede with the queen for his life; a 
er proof cannot be given, that conſcious guilt 
makes cowards and fools of the braveſt and = 
* | wile 
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wiſeft men, for Arundel was the very an who 


firſt deſerted His cauſe 'at the council board, not- 

withſtanding at the duke's departure, he was the 
moſt vehement in his proteſtations of attachment 
to him. And after ſentence; he as fooliſhly ſoli- 

cited Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter, his ſworn 

foe, to uſe his intereſt to ſave his liſe: aſking him 
if there were no hopes, and declaring that he 
would be content to do penance and to live in a 
mouſe-hole, if he could but live à little longer; 
and Gardiner tauntingly told him, he wiſhed to 
God, his grace could have been content with auy 
thing leſs than'a kingdom, when he was at liberty 
and in proſperity ; to which he added, a ferious ad- 
monition for him to Thake his peace with God, and 

te for death;  / 

It has” been obſerves, at te (cloſe of the 
life of Sömerſet, chat the people never forgave the 
duke of Northumberland, and it is highly probable 
this as ed chtef aue ef che old. reception he 
met witk from the citizens 6f London, when he 
proclaimed Lady Jane; and when he marched 
through the city with an army to ſupport her title. 

For, when he was conducted to the Tower after 
bis dondemnalion, many reproached bim as he 
alſed, And 2 Fady expoling an handkerchief which 
ad been di in rhe blood of the duke of 
Somerſet, he jy near him, and cried out; * Be- 
bold the blosd of that worthy man, that good 
uncle, of our late excellent king, which was ſhed 
by thy malicious practice, - doth how revenge itſelf 


on thee,” 

The tweiity-firlt of Auguſt, 1553, was bie 
day fixed for — execution; A N concourſe 
of people alſetfibled upon Tower-hill, all the aſual 
preparations being made, und the executioner 
e but, after waiting ſome hours, the people 


9 This delzy was to afford 
tine 
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time for his making an open ſhew of the change 
of his religion, ſince that very day, in the preſence 
of the mayor and aldermen, as well as ſome of the 
privy- council, he heard maſs in the Tower. The 
next day, he was actually brought out to ſuffer 
death, on the ſame ſcaffold on Tower-hill; where 
he made a very long ſpeech to the people; of 
which there remains nothing but what relates to 
his religion; which he not only profeſſed to be 
then that of the church of Rome, but that it had 
been always ſo; taking upon himſelf the odious 
character of a hypocrite in the fight of God, as 
well as a diſſembler with men; and it is ſtrongly 
ſuſpected, that he acted this diſgraceful part, in 
the hopes of ſaving his life, for it is affirmed, that 
he had a promiſe of pardon, even if his head was upon 
the block, if he. would recant and hear maſs, and 
this deception was afterwards practiſed by Mary, 
to procure recantations from unhappy. proteſtants, 
whom ſhe afterwards conſtantly put to death, in 
violation of the promiſes made in her name, and 
eee 
Having finiſhed his ſpeech to the people, and 
his private devotions, the executioner, d him 
2 to whom he ſaid, I forgive thee 
with all my heart, do thy part without fear.“ 
And bowing towards the block, he ſaid, < I have 
deſerved a thouſand deaths. Then laying his 
head on the block, it was inſtantly ſevered from 
his body: he was buried in the Tower, in St. 
Peter's church near the body of the duke of 
W tofu 1 John Dudley, duke of 
Ne 3 virtues wing few, but 
ſuch as accompliſh the ſtateſman and hero, and if 
they had not been fullied by the fouleſt crimes, lie 
might haye proved one of the ableſt miniſters Eng- 
land had ever ſeen ; for he . 
l 8185 he 
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the political and commercial intereſts of his coun- 
try; and it muſt not be forgot, that he greatly 
promoted the latter. During his ſhort adminiſtra- 
tion, two inſtances are on record, which conſider- 
ed in a national light, are an explatory equivalent 
for all his faults. * n N 


The firſt was, the diſſolution of the ration 
; n ok 


of the merchants of the Steel-yard i don, 


conſiſting of foreigners, chiefly Germans, ſubjects 


of the Hans-towns, who engroſſed the management 
of all the foreign commerce of England, all im- 
ports and exports being made in the ſhips of this 
corporation, by which the Engliſh merchant-ad- 
venturers ſuffered great loſſes, and were expoſed to 
— all 1 from the officers and other 
agents of this ſociety. complaints of 
ngliſh being brought before the Whey council, by 
the advice, and under the patronage of the duke of 
Northumberland, after they had failed of redreſs 
in the courts of law, owing to the privileges 
ted by former kings to corporation ; the 
uke propoſed the diſſolution of the ſociety; which 
was carried, and it was accordingly diſſolved, the 
latter end of the year 1552, and Gola this fime, 
our foreign trade was encou inEngliſh bottoms. 
The cond was, the eſtabliſhment of a Mart at 
Southampton, for our woollen manufactures, which 
before were tranſported to Bruges and Antwerp, 
at a great expence, for beſides the freight in 
foreign bottoms, the Engliſh were obliged to have 


agents and factors ſettled in Flanders, to tranſact 


this buſineſs, But the new regulation of opening 

a Martin England which took place in 1553, pro- 
duced a moſt advantageous alteration in this valu- 
able branch of our commerce, and was no lefs 
favourable to the kingdom in general, as it brought 
numbers of foreigners to viſit this country, ſome 
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greſs, wh ich Eng land made, in arts, manufactures 
aud commerpey in. the age of Eliaber ws great. 


| . * thrice, Fram's 0 333 Speed's 
hiſtory of England. Ll ate worthies. Sir 
John Hayward's life of pales VI. Fox's ads 
and monuments, &c. , biſtary gf | the 
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A. P. 1475 to 15550 


UGH LATIMER was bande at Thirk- 
elſon or Thurcaſton, in Leiceſterſhire, a- 

out the year 1475. His father was a reputable 
yeoman, who had no land of his own, but rented 
a ſmall farm, on Which, in thoſe frugal times, he 


maintzined a large family fix dau Ns 


But the beſt account of this a is given in 
one of his Lent ſermons, preached! before ward 
VI. wherein, after exclaiming the inclo- 
fures of common lands, oppreſſions, 
| practiſed at that time, by the nobility and gn. 


4 
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he takes notice of the moderation of the landlords 
a few years before, and of the caſe and plenty 
enjoyed. by the tenants, as a proof of which, he 


ads, % That upon a farm of four pounds a, year 


at the utmoſt, his. father tilled as much ground 
kept half a dozen men; that he had it ſtocked with 


an hundred ſheep, and "thirty cows ; that he found 


the king a man and horſe, bimſelf remembering 


to have buckled on his father's harneſs, when he 


went to Blackheath ; that he gave his daughters 
five pounds, a- piece at marriage; that lived - 


hoſpitably among his ly and Was * 
backward in his alms to the 


The juvenile part of Las life affords no- 
ching worthy our notice, we ſhall therefore intro- 


duce him to our readers, at the time when he firſt 
appeared upon the theatre of the world, and began 
to act a conſpicuous part. This happened camper 
the year 1 50, when having ken. £ he ay 


Maſter of Arts Chriſt's ES 
t his vm fo og 


and entered. into Prieſt's 0 
doctrines of the Romiſh church un ap anifeſted, itſelf 
by. yiolent hors 23 erman re- 
formers, whoſe. opinions — LY be - propa 5 
to gain any profeſſor, 
pede of 4 — " 2p Mg read lechures, 
he attended, and the due in IECOMPpence 
his -zcal; having given him the e groſs 
bearer, he exerciſed ſome authority over 
ſcholars, driving them from the ſchools of che 
urers. 
fogtunately for the church of England, of 
which he afterwards became an illi 105 prelate, 
Mr. Latimer was introduc b N 11 
Bilney; a man ſo oppaſite &, that 
it is n in all our deten 0 — 
F 
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ing alt pros ſuſpected to favour the new doc. 
rines. It is moſt probable, that Bilney having 
entertained favourable ſentiments of Latimer from 
his moral character, in which alone there was at 
chat time any ſimilarity between them, conceived 
an opinion, that by communicating to him the 
obſervations he had long made on the ſcandalous 
lives of the monks a the Romiſh clergy, and 
comparing them with the exemplary conduct of 
the reformers, he might induce L to think 
more favourably of their writings and opinions. 
Thus prepoſſeſſed with the idea of converting him, 
it is to be preſumed ſome common friend, an 
epiſtolary correſpondence, or ſome other unknown 
incident brought them together, after Latimer's zeal 
for the Romith doctrine made him the ſubject 
of general converſation in the univerfity. Their 
friendly conferences once commenced, Mr. Bilney 
took proper opportunities, to hint that ſome of the 
| tenets of che Romiſh church were not conſonant to 
primitive chriſtianity ; thus by degrees he raiſed 
doubts, and à ſpirit of enquiry in Latimer's mind, 
who had always acted, though erroneouſly, upon 
honeſt principles, and in the end, he was fully con- 
vinced of the errors of the Romiſh church, which 
he abandoned, and frem this time, he becam every 
active in 2 and propagating the reformed 
opinions, He endeavoured with great affiduity to 
make converts, both in town, and in the univerſity; 
preaching in public, exhorting in private, and 
every where preſſing the neceſſity of a holy life, in 
oppoſition to the ſuperſtitious ceremonies, and ex- 
ternal acts of devotion, which prevailed in the 
The firſt remarkable oppoſition he met with 
from the popiſh party, was occaſioned by a courſe 
of ſermons he preached during the feſtival of 
Chriſtmas, before the univerſity, in which he * 
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his ſentiments concerning the impiety of indul- 
gences, the uncertainty of tradition, and the 
vanity of works of ſupererogation: he inveighed 
againſt the multiplicity of ceremonies with which 


he dwelt upon the great abuſe of locking up the 
ſcriptures in an unknown tongue ; giving his rea- 


ſons without any reſerve, why they ought to be 


put in every one's hands, 


Great was the outcry occaſioned by theſe dif- , 


courſes. Mr. Latimer was then a preacher of ſome 
eminence, and began to diſplay a remarkable addrefs 
in adapting Kimſelf to the capacities of the people. 
The orthodox clergy obſerving him thus followed, 
thought it high time to oppoſe him openly. 


This tafk' was undertaken by Dr. Buckenham, - 


prior of the Black Friars, who appeared in the 
pulpit a few Sundays after, and with great pomp 
and prolixity, endeavoured to ſhew the dangerous 
tendency of Mr. Latimer's opinions: particularly 


he inveighed againſt his heretical notions of having 


the ſcriptures publiſhed in Engliſh, laying open the 
ill effects of ſuch an innovation. If that here- 
ſy, ſaid he, were to prevail, we ſhould ſoon ſee an 
end of every thing uſeful among us. The plough- 


man reading, that if he put his hand to the plough, 


and ſhould happen to look back, he was unfit for 
the kingdom of God, would ſoon lay afide his 
labour: the baker likewiſe reading, that a little 
leaven will corrupt his lump, would give us very 
inſipid bread: the ſimple man likewiſe finding 


himſelf commanded to pluck out his eyes, in a. 


few 


* we mould have the nat on full of blind 


Mr. Latimer could not help liſtening with ſecret 
pleaſure to this i ious reaſoning. Perhaps, he 
had ated as prudently, if he conſidered the 

Vor, I "0 | prior 's 


religion was then incumbered, and the pride and 
uſurpation of the Romiſh hierarchy : but chiefly. 
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prior's arguments as unanſwerable ; but he could 
not reſiſt the vivacity of his temper, which ſtrong. 
ly inclined. him to expoſe this ſolemn trifler. The 
whole univerſity met together on the Sunday, 
when it was known Mr. Latimer would nach. 
A vein of pleaſantiy and humour, ran through all 
his words and actions which, it was imagineg, 
would here have full ſcope: and, the preacher was 
not: a little conſcious of his own ſuperiority, To 
complete the ſcene, juſt before the ſermon began, 
_ Buckenhem himſelf entered the church, with his 
friar's coul about his ſhoulders, and ſeated him- 
ſelf,” with an air of importance, before the pulpit, 
Mr. Latimer, with great gravity, recapitulated 
the learned doctor's arguments, p aced them in the 
ſtrongeſt light, and then rallied them with ſuch a 
flow of wit, and at the ſame time with ſo much 
good humour, that, without the appearance of ill- 
Nature, he. made his adverſary in the higheſt d:grce 
ridiculous. He then, with great addreſs, appcaled 
to the people, deſcanted upon the lo eſteem in 
which their holy guides had always held their un- 
derſtandings; expreſſed the utmoſt offence at their 
being treated with ſuch contempt, and wiſhed his 
honeſt countrymen, might only have the uſe of the 
i{criptures till they ſnewed themſelves ſuch abſurd 
interpreters, He concluded his , diſcourſe. with a 
jew. obſervations upon ſcripture metaphors. A 
n figurative manner of ſpeech, he ſaid, Was com- 
mon in all languages: repreſentations of this 
kind were in daily uſe, and generally underſtood. 
Thus, e K ſajd he, (addreſſing him- 


ſelf to that part of the audience .,wherg the prior 
was ſeated): when we ſee a fox painted, preaching 
in a friar's hood, nobody imagines that aFox is 
meant, but that craft and hypocriſy are deſcribed, 
which are ſo often found diſguiſed in that garb.” 
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But it is probable, Mr. Latimer thought this 
levity unbecoming; for when one Venetus, a 


the ſame ſubject, and in a manner the moſt ſcurri- 
lous and provoking, we find him uſing a graver 
ſtrain. He anſwers, like a ſcholar, what is worth 
anſwering ; and, like a man of ſenſe, leaves the 


abſurd part to. confute itſelf, - But whether jocoſe 


they ſeldom. failed of their intended effe : his 


and his ſolid arguments drove Venetus from the 
, univerſity, xy. TYPE, 49 


| - The. proteſtant cauſe ſoon acquired great credit 
-at Cambridge by the joint-labours of Bilney and 
a Latimer, whoſe lives ſtrictly correſponded with 
\ the purity of the doctrines they taught; and no 
academical cenſures being found ſuflicient to deter 
the ſtudents from following theſe eminent reform- 
W: | Eri 

1 Dr. Weſt the dioceſan was applied to, to filence 
- Latimer, Which he did, after he had heard him 
r preach; and had expreſſed his approbation of his 
s diſcourſe; by. prohibiting him from preaching. in 
e any of the churches within his dioceſe. But this 
9 gave no great cheek to the reformers ; for there 
a happened at that time to be a prior in Cambridge, 
A Dr. Barnes, of the Auſtin Friars, who favqured t 

= principles of the reformation. His monaſtery Was 
is exempꝑt from epiſcopal, juriſdiction, and being a 
d. great admirer of Mr. Latimer, he boldly licenced 
f bim to preach there. Hither his party followed 


or kim ; and the late oppoſition, having greatly ex- 
ig cited the curioſity of the people, the friars chapel - 


s , oon unable to contain the crowds that at- 
d e ß 

L The ſucceſs. which Mr. Latimer bad Were 
ut W by preaching, . by ſanity of man- 
= 5 


ny 


ners. 
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foreigner, not long after, attacked him again upon 


or ſerious, his harangues were ſo animated, that 


raillery ſhut up the prior within his monaſtery, 


y 
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ners. Mr, Bilney and he did not ſatisfy them. 
ſelves with acting unexceptionably, but were daily 
giving inſtances of true piety and benevolence, 
which malice could not ſcandalize, nor envy 
miſinterpret. They were always „ e concert- 
ing meaſures for the advancement of true religion; 
and the place where they uſed to walk, was long 
afterwards known by the name of the Heretics 
hill. Cambridge at the time was full of their 
actions: their charities to the poor, and 
friendly viſits to the ſick and unhappy, were com- 
mon topics of converſation. 1 | 
At length heavy complaints were fent to the 
miniſtry at London, of the ſurpriſing increaſe of 
hereſy, and Latimer was accuſed as the principal 
. propaguter of the new opinions, and cardinal 
Wolſey, being importuned by Warham, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhops at court, 
"ſent for Latimer to appear before him at Vork- 
houſe, but after ſome private converſation, he diſ- 
, miſſed him courteouſly, and granted him a ſpecial 
licence, to preach in all parts of England. 

Mr. Latimer then returned to Cambridge, but 
ſoon after he extended his pious deſigns of refor- 
mation, by preaching in different parts of the 
kingdom, and he, once or twice, had the honour 
to preach before Henry VIII. at Windfor, upon 
which occaſions, the king had taken particular no- 
tice of him. This encouraged him to write a 
very bold letter to his maſeſty, when the royal 
proclamation was iffued, forbidding the uſe of 
the bible in Engliſh, and other books on religious 
fubjects. From the time that the reformation was 
Kr enc d in England. by private perſons, 

the promoters' of it, "Rag continually diſperſed 
among the, people, a variety of polemical tracts, 
and others, expofing the corrupt lives of the 
clergy, and the monks. Theſe books were r 
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abroad; and after the reformers took the name of 
PROTESTANTS, (which they did at the diet held 
at Speres in 1529, from; the PROTEST they then 
and there made againſt the errors of Popery) they 
ſent them — * in great quantities to their bre - 
thren in England; and amongſt other works, a 
1 che new teſtament: againſt theſe the 

roclamation was levelled. It impowered the bi- 

to impriſon at pleaſure, all perſons ſuſpected 

of having heretical books, till the party had 
purged himſelf, or abjured; it likewiſe authoriſed 
the biſhop to Tet an arbitrary fine upon all per- 
ſons convicted, and it prohibited, all appeals from 
the eccleſiaſtical courts, and ordered the civil offi- 
cers on their allegiance, to aid the biſhops. in the 
extirpation of hereſy. As the cruel. bigotry of 
the clergy rendered this proclamation extremely 
fatal, ſome perſons having —5 burnt for reading 
the bible, and others for teaching their children 
the lord's prayer, and the ten commandments, La- 
timer with pious, fortitude remonſtrated againſt it 
in his letter to the king, the ſcope of which is to 
point out-the evil intentions of t Dr in ob- 
taining the proclamation, to guard the nit 
the malevolence of thoſe, —— age pf apc 
_ zeformers were a ſet of ſeditious men, who would 
diſturb the peace of the kingdom; and to con- 
vince him, that the free uſe of the ſcriptures 
would make the better, inſtead of worſe 
ſubjects, as it been falſely repreſented to his 
— and after youching 8 
of the unfortunate. perſons then in cuſtody, be 
makes the AS AFB pathetic co 


ſion: 0 8 
„ Accept ious ien, without ae 
ſure, what I gracious foyer ge * 


to mention theſe 


ſonal quarrel, 28 
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any man: I wanted only to induce your maj 

to conſider well what kind of perſons you have 
about you, and the ends for which they counſel: 
indeed, great prince, many of them, or they are 
much flandered, have very private ends. God 
grant pour majeſty may ſee through all the deſigns 
of evil men; and be, in all things, equal to the” 
high office with which you are entruſted ! But, 
. gracious king, remember yourſelf ; have pity upon 
your own foul ; and think that the day is at hand, 
waen you ſhall give account of your office, and of 
the blood that hath been ſhed by your ſword. In 
the which day, that your grace may ſtand ſtedfaſt- 
ty, and not be aſhamed, but be clear and ready in 
your reckoning, and have your pardon ſealed with 
the blood of our Saviour Chriſt, which only ſerv- 
eth at that day, is my daily prayer to him who 
ſuffered death for our fins. The fpirit of God 
preferve:you 1? 5 | 

With ſuch freedom did this worthy man addreſs 
his ſovereign ; but the influence of the popiſh par- 
ty . ſo great, that his letter produced no 
ent $% A 8 X 


But Henry, who, notwithſtanding his vices, 
had 8 free diſpoſition, and was à great lo- 
ver of ſincerity in others, thanked him for his 
well meant advice, and Mr. Latimer's plain, fami- 
har ſtyle, made ſuch an impreſſion upon him, 
that from this time, it appears the king entertained 
thoughts of taking him into his ſervice. - —_ 
Favourable opportunities ſoon offered for recom- 
mending Mr. Latimer to the goud graces of the king, 
for in W points of the divorce, and of the ſu- 
remacy, he exerted himſelf ſtrenuouſſy at Cam- 
idge; in favour of the king's deſigns; eſpecially in 
theaffair of the ſupremacy, joining with Dr. Butts, 
the king's phyfician,—in. obtaining the opinions of 
feyeral divines and canonifts in Cambridge, in 
** {, | ſupport 
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fupport of that meaſure ; theſe divines were'in the 
proteſtant intereſt, and probably Butts would nor 
have ſucceeded in his Emine which was to 
in them over, if Latimer had not aſſiſted them: 
in return for this favour, Dr. Butts took Mr. La- 
timer with him to court in 1535, and Cromwell, 
who was riſing into power, and favouring the 
reformation, having already conceived a very high 
— of him, very ſoon procured him a bene- 
This living was in Wiltſhire, ' whither Mr. La 
timer reſolved, as ſoon as poſſible, to repair, and 
keep à conſtant reſidence. His friend Dr. Butts, 
ſurpriſed at his reſolution, did - what he could to 
rſuade him from it. He was deſerting, he told 
im, the faireſt appearances of making bis fortune. 
But Mr. Latimer was not a man, on whom "ſuch 


arguments had any weight. He left the court, 


therefore, and entered immediately upon the duti 
of his pariſh ; hoping to be of ſome uſe in the 
world, — faithfully exerting, in a private ſtation, 
ſuch. abilities as God had given him. His beha- 
viour was ſuitable to his reſolutions. He tho- 
roughly conſidered the duties of à clergyman; and 
diſcharged them in the moſt conſcientious manner. 
Nor was he ſatisfied with diſcharging them in his own 
pariſh, but extended his labours throughout the 
_ where he obſerved the paſtoral care moſt 
neg 


ed; having, for this purpoſe, obtained 


a 1 licence from the univerſity of Cam- 


A prev6biiig, which et in a Reads wholly 


different from the preaching of the times, ſoon 
made him acceptable to the people; among whom, 
in a little time, he eſtabliſhed himſelf in great 
credit. He was treated Jixewiſe very civilly by 
the neighbouring gentry; and at Briſtol, Where 
he, often preached, he was counte funded by che 
a * | K 4 : | magi- 
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tes, The reputation he was thus daily 
gaining, preſently alarmed the orthodox clergy in 
thoſe parts; and their oppoſition to him — 
firſt on this occaſion : 

The mayor of Briſtol had appointed him to 
preach there on Eaſter- ſunday. ne notice had 
been given, and all people were pleaſed; when 
| Juddenly there came out an order from the biſhop 
of Briſtol, prohibiting any one to preach there 
without his licence. The clergy of the place 
. waited upon Mr. Latimer, informed him of the 

biſhop's order, and, knowing that he Lone oo | 
ſuch licence, „were = ſorry, that 
were, by that means, deprived 1 the Meaſure of 
an excellent diſcourſe from him,” Mr. 
Latimer received their evil with a ſmile ; for 
he had been appriſed of the aftair, and well knew, 
that theſe were the very perfons who had written 
to the biſhop againſt him. 
_ Their oppolition to him became afterwards more 
public. Some of them aſcend: d the pulpit in 
their zeal, and inveighed againſt him with 
indecency of lan uage. Of theſe the moſt for- 
ward was one Hubberdin, an empty, impudent 
fellow, who could ſay nothing of his own, but 

any thing that was put into bis —2 
this inſtrument, and others of the ſame kind, 
ſuch liberties were taken with Mr. Latimer's cha- 
rater, that he thought it Propers at length, to 
juſtify hunſelf ; ang, n called upon his 
calumniators to accuſe him Cablicly before the 

yor at Briſtol. And, with all men of candour 
— was juſtified; for, when that magiſtrate con · 
vened bath A and put the accuſers upon pro- 
ducing le of what they had ſaid, nothing 
reproachable ET + inſt him, but the whole 
accuſation was left to pon the uncertain evi- 
denee of fame hear-ay infront Th 4:24 Bis 
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Ther 1 — — and 
The im e | 
— — It. conſiſted, in 4 „of the 
country prieſts of thoſe _ headed by ſome di- 
vines of more eminence: Theſe perſons, after 
mature deliberation, drew up articles againſt him, 
extracted chiefly from his ſermons; in which he 
was charged with ſpeaking lightly of the = 
of ſaints ; with ſaying, that there was no mate 
fire in dell; and, that he had rather be in 
tory, than in Lollard's tower. / Theſe artic 
the form of an accuſation, were laid before — 
Ley, biſhop of London. This prelate immediate 
13 Mr. Latimer to appear before him. But 

Latimer, inſtead of obeying the citation, ap- 
pealed to his own ordinary; thinking himſelf 
— — the juriſdiction of any other 


—＋ of 2 Was cermined- at a rate to get 

in his power. He applied — — biſhop 
Warbhum, who was prevailed upon to iſſue a cita- 
tion from his own court, which Mr. Latimer o- 


beyed; His friends perſuaded him to leave the 
£pugntry ; but their intreaties were in vain; and he 
let ou for London, 7 
winter, and he was time labouring under 
4 ſevere ſit both of the ſtone and cholic. bis 
| bodily. complaints dd not give him fo much pain 


as the thoughts of jeaving his pariſh expoſed, where 


the popiſh clergy would not fail to undo, in his ab- 
ſence, what he © bad hitherto done. When he ar- 
rived in London, he found x court of biſhops and 
canoniſts afſembled: to receive him; where, inſtead 


mon, à paper was put: Ito his hands which he 
was ordeaed to Gs x & Jechiced Ii ble" 


e dodrine of pur efficacy of males 
W bay o pr 91h ines, of 


ei 


upon this, making 2 — of 


vf being examined, as he expected, about his ſer- 


- — — — — — — 
—_— — 
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pilgri 5 their ſepulchres and relies; of the 
igation of yows of celibacy, 'unleſs 
difpenſed hs. ar * the pope; of the papal power to 
forgive ſins ; of the worſhip of images; of the 
ſeven ſacraments,” and other "abſurd uſages of — 
Romiſh church. 
Mr. Latimer having read over the contents, re- 
eurned the paper . to ſign it. The arch- 
biſhop, with's f a frown, deſired he would conſidet 
what he did. “„We intend not,” ſays he, „Mr. 
—— to be hard upon you; we diſmiſs you, 
for the preſent: take a 2 the articles; ex- 
amine them carefully ; 3 os God grant, . that, at 
. Feen each other in bet- 
der temper.” 
At the next meeting, and at l ſucceeding 
ones, the fame ſcene was acted over again: both 
ſides continued inflexible. The biſhops, however, 
being determined, if pofſible; to make him com- 
ply, began to treat him with more ſeverity. Of 
one of theſe examinations "he gives: us .* . 
ee ht 7 he, "be be 1 
997 was out” „ 0 
amined in a chamber, «Mey was wont to be 
examined; but at this time it was ſomewhat alter- 
d. For, whereas before there was a ſire in the 
chimney, .now' the fire was taken away, and an ar- 
tas hanged over the chimney and the table ſtood 
near tbe chimney's end. — among theſe 
-iſhops that examined me, one with tare 
been very familiar, and whom I took for my — 
Friend, an aged man and he ſat next the table- 
end. Then, among other queſtions he put forth 
ane, al very ſubtle and vrafty one; and, when 1 
Mhoiditimake anſwer, „I pray you, Mr. Latimer, 
Aid he, ' ſpeak aut; I am very thick of hearing, 
_and here be many that fit bar of I mavelled at 
mis, that I was bidden to peak our, and 1 


—— ; 2 4 
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to miſdeem, and gave an ear to the chimney; and | 
there I heard a pen plainly ſcratching behind the 
cloth. They had appointed one there to write all 
my anſwets, that I ſhould not ſtart from them. | 
God was my good Lord, and gave me anſwers ; I | 
could never elfe have eſcaped them.” 8 

| 


Thus the biſhops continued to diftreſs Mr, La- 
timer; examining him three times every week, with 
a view either to draw ſomething from him by cap- 
tious queſtions, or to teaze him at length into 2 
compliance: and indeed, at length, he was tired 
out. Accordingly, when he was next ſummoned, 
inſtead of going Piarfelf, he ſent a letter to the | 
archbiſhop ;- in which, with great freedom, he 
tells him, That the treatment he had of late met 
with, had fretted him into ſuch a diforder, as ren- 
dered him unfit to attend them that day: that, in 
the mean time, he could not help taking this op- 1 
portunity to expoſtulate with his A detain- 
ing him ſo long from the diſcharge of his duty: 
that it ſeemed to him moſt unaccountable, that | 
they, who never preached themſelves, ſhould hin- == 
der others: that, as for their examination of him, . _ | 


he really could not imagine what they aimed at; 
they pretended one thing in the beginning, and | 
another in the progreſs: that, if his ſermons were - = 
what gave offence, which, he perſuaded himſelf, | 
were neither | contrary to the truth, nor to 3 
Canon of the church, he was ready to anſwer 
whatever might be thought exceptionable in them: 
that he wiſhed a little more regard might be had 
to the judgment of the people; and, that à dif- 
tinction might be made between the ordinances of 
God and man: that, if ſome abuſes in religion 
did prevail, (as was then commonly ſuppoſed) he 
thought preaching was the beſt means to diſcoun- 
tenance them: that he wiſhed alt paſtors might be 
obliged to perform their duty; but that, * 


r — * 
. . 
FL 


e ² a  OO—_ _ 


_ owing entirely to his friends about the king, for 
this very eccleſiaſtical court had proceeded nearly 


_ .cuous ſtation, were ſtrong inducements to — 
ide queen, Ann Boleyne, and che lord Cromwe 
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liberty might be given to thoſe who were willing: 

that, as for the articles propoſed to him, be 

ged to be excuſed from ſubſcribing them; whi 
e lived he never would abet ſuperſtition ; and, 

that, laſtly, he hoped the archbiſhop would excuſe 

what he written; he knew his duty to his 

ſuperiors, and would practiſe it; but, in caſe, 


he ght a ſtr | im, 
| „A. — a * _ 


in the ſame manner with his worthy friend Mr. 


Mag, who after Ange — — had been 
perſuaded Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham to re- 
Cant, * a f. , 

token of ſubmiſſion. This happened in 1528, 
and Bilney afterwards feeling great remorſe of 
conſcience for his recantation, at firſt went raving, 


aggot upon his ſhoulder, in 


and afterwards. mel mad, after which he 
went about preaching the reformation, and con- 


ſeſſing the guilt of his abjuration, till at length in 


the year 1531, he was apprehended by the bi 
of Norwich, and was burnt the ſame year, in 


' purſuance of a writ from the eccleſiaſtical court 


at London, for his execution, as a relapſed he- 
retic | 


What particular effet this letter produced, we 
ale not informed; but the king, apprized of the 


ill uſage Mr. Latimer met with, moſt probably 
by the lord Cromwell's means, i 


ſed in his 
of his 


behalf, and reſcued him out of the 
enemies. 


o 


The ſteady attachment Mr. Latimer bad ſhewn 
to the cauſe. of the reformation: the aſſiſtance he 
had given in forwarding the divorce z and the 


great ſervices he might perform in a more conſpi- 


e 
, 
now 


35, and was thus ſcreened 
for the prefent from the malice of his enemies. 
, All the hiſtorians of theſe times, mention him 


his. 2 — 1 


N long been thought endowed with a kind of magi- 
: cal influence, were nothing more than appendages 
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o the two facraments of the Lord's ſupper, and 
Saptiſm»: the former, he faid, reminded us of 
Chriſt's death; and the latter was: — = 
. er of our being purifiod from ſin. 

- While his endeavours to reform were thus con- 
Flac within his own dioceſe, he was called upon 
to exert them in a more public manner; havi 
received a ſummons to attend the parliament — 
convocation. This meeting was opened, in the 
ulual form, by a Latin ſermon, or rather an ora- 
tion, ſpoken by biſhop Latimer, whoſe eloquence 
was, at this time, every where famous. But, as 
the did not | diſtinguiſh himſelf in the debates of 
this convocation, Which ran very high between 
the proteſtant and popiſh parties; we ſhall only 
add, that an animated attempt was at this time 
made to get him and Cranmer ſtigmatized by ſome 

ublic cenſure : but, through their own and 
Prometl's intexeſt, they were too well eſtabliſh- 
INI ee eee eee 8 

In the mean while, the biſhop of Worceſter, 
| "vighly ſatisfied with the proſpect of a reformation, 

repaired to his dioceſe, having made no — 
ſtay in London than was abſolute] 
Ile had no talents, - and he knew _ oy 
none, for ſtate - affairs; and —_ he meddled 
not with them. His whole ambition was, to diſ- 
charge the paſtoral functions of a biſhop, neither 
aiming to diſplay the —— of the er na 
mor thoſe of the courtier. —— 
- he was to ſupport the 8 of 24 

will ſufncientiy appear from the — we g ey. 
It was the cuſtom, in thoſe days, file the bi- 
+ ſhops, to make _—_— — the king, upon the 
fitſt day of a dub prop many of them would 
preſent very libe roaring their gifts to 
5 4 ir i Among the reſt, Lr 


vo 


oo DME" 


upon the ing with his offeri 
bord; of 2 d, which was nden oblation, 
he dene 2 New Teſtament; with à leaf J6u- 
bled down, in a very conſpicuous manner, to this 
paſſage, 4 Whoremenzer and -nCuſterers [God 
46 Wi judge. 

After he had reſided about two years in his 
cdioceſe, he was again ſummoned to London in 
1539, to attend the buſineſs of parliament. Soon 
after his arrival, he was accuſed before the kin; 
ef preaching a ſeditious ſermon.” This ſermon 


had” preached at court, and according to his 


cuſtom,” had been, unqueſtionably, ſevere enough 
againſt Whatever he obſerved: amiſs. His accuſer, 
who is ſaid to have been a perſon of great cork. 
Hence about the king, 
biſho _ — who at this time was 
Comin it — at court, and had alien. 
ated th 1. mind from the proteſtant in 

But Latimer being called upon by the king, with 


ſome ſternneſs, to vindicate himſelf, was ſo far 
from deny ing, or even palliating, what he had ſaid, 


that he boldly juſtiſied it; and — — to * kin 
with thiat no unconcern which 2 


enee inſpires; made this anſwer: I 3 


myſelf worthy, nor I never ſued to be # p 
before 
would e willin g if you 
to my ' betters;; err grant there be a great 

more worthy vf the ropm than I am; and if it 


| youre! grace's pleaſure” to alle them for rats vg 
ould be content to bear their books after them. 


But if your grace aHow me for a preacher; 1'would 


defire y you' to ge dre Nave te dfcharg my confet- 


enee, and to frame my 'dodrine-according* 1 
audience. 1 bad been a very dolt indeed; th 
enched fo at the borders of your realm, as I 
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of Worceſter, being at this time in town, waited 
but, infiead of 


was moſt probabſy Gardiner 


race; hut I was called to ft, nu 
miſlike nie; to give Place N 
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baffled hi — 3 a 
n 
ity of 


the king's countenance changed gracious 
ſmile — biſhop 
le; and | 
— rnd the ; — — r A 
_ Jon, wh es iſmiſſed with chat 
never 
5 monarch uled, 


without 
any abjuration admitted 
| „ and their 


15 
Ext. 


| 


. 
g. 


* hus papiſts proteſtants 
king's pain a 5 
— 
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After this, he immediately retired into the 
country, Where he thought 'of nothing, for the 
remainder of his days, but a ſequeſtered life. But 
having received a bruiſe by the fall of a tree, and 
the contuſion being ſo „ that he was 
obliged to ſeek out for better aſſiſtance than could 
be afforded him by the unſkilful ſurgeons of thoſe 
parts; he repaired again to London. Here he 
found things itil] in a worſe condition than he left 
them. The duke of Norfolk, and the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, who were the principal inſtruments 
in the ruin of the earl of Eik, were now at the 
head of the popiſn party: under the direction of 
theſe zealots, - a ſcene of: blood enſued, as 
ſeen. Latimer, amo 


others, felt he. ade f. their big 3 their 
emilſaries ſoon lound him, and bim of 
having ſpoken againſt che in conſequence 


of which he was committed to the Tower. Into 


count. It is 
as 


\ 


- 


i 


; 
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tor, begging him to reſtore; Mr.“ Latimer to the 
biſhopric of Worceſter, which greatly diſtreſſed 
Heath, Who was a violent bigot to the Romiſh 
church; and was deprived in 1550 but on the 
reſumption being propoſed to Latimer, he deſired 
to be excuſed, alledging his great age, and the 
_ Claim he had from thence to a private life. Having 
thus rid himſelf of all incumbrances, he accept 
an invitation from his friend, archbiſhop Cranmer, 
and took up his reſidence at Lambeth, where he 
ee {+047 530 hd an In fe 
His chief employment was to hear the com- 
plaints, and to redreſs the injuries, of the poor 
people; and his character for ſervices of this kind 
was ſo univerſally known, that ſtrangers, from 
every part of England, would reſort to him, vex- 
ed either by the detays of public courts and 
or harraſſed by the oppreſſions of the 0 
In cheſe employments, and in affiſting - arch- 
biſhop Cranmer to compoſe the homilies, which 
were ſet forth by authority, in the firſt year of 
ing Edward, he ſpent upwards of two years. 
poplerprngtbtess in Laing, horns tppoinees 
8p ers in England, he was appoi 
— the three firſt — of king Edward, to 
preach the Lent ſermons beſore the king. And 
upon theſe occaſions, he attacked the vices of the 
great with honeſt freedom, and charged them par- 


5 ticularly with covetouſneſs, bribery, and extor- 


tion from the poor, ſo home, that it was impoſſi- 
ble for them, by any ſelf deceit, to avoid the direct 
application of his rẽproofs to themſelves. 
Upon the revolution at court, after the duke of 
Somerſet's death, he retired into the country, and 
made uſe of the king's licence, as a preach- 


er, in thoſe where he thought his labours 
woc ute 


might be ſeful: but, upon the acceſſion of 
- queen Mary, he ſoon Joſt this En 
eat #% ; op 


* 
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council. He had notice of this deſign ſome hours 
before the meffenger's arrival, but he made no uſe 


of the intelligence; like other eminent reformers + 


of that time, he choſe rather to meet, than avoid 
perſecution. 0 e f 

The meſſenger therefore found him equipped for 
his journey: at which expreſſing his ſurprize, Mr. 


Latimer told him, That he was as ready to attend 
him to London, thus called upon to anſwer for 


his faith, as he ever was to take any journey in bis 
life: and, that he doubted not but that God, who 


had already enabled him to ſtand before two 
princes, would enablz him to ſtand before a third. 


The meſſenger then acquainting him, that he had 
no orders to ſeize his perſon, delivered a letter and 
departed. + From which it is plain, they choſe 
rather to drive him Vut of the kingdom, than to 
15 any public queſtion, . 

r. Latimer, upon opening the letter, and 


diately for London. As he paſſed through Smith 
held, where heretics were uſually burnt, he ſaid” 
chearfully, „ This place hath long ned for 
me,” The next morning he waited upon the 


reproaches, ſent him to the To-wer. 


This was but a repetition of a former part of 


and had more frequent occaſions to exerciſe his re- 
fignation ; which virtue no man more eminently 
poſſeſſed, neither did the uſual chearfulneſs of his 
diſpoſition now forſake him; of which we have a 


of his apartment, Mr. Latimer called after 


_— better 
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ſhop of Wincheſter, who had proſcribed him with 
the firſt, ſent a meſſenger to cite him before the 


finding it to contain a citation from the ebuncil, 
reſolved to obey it. He ſet out, therefore, imme- 


council, who, having loaded him with many ſevere 


his life; only he now met with harſher treatment, 


remarkable inſtance on record. — — : 
f him, and 
bid him tell his maſter, That, unleſs he -took- 
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better care of him, he ſhould certainly eſcape him. 
Upon this meſſage, the lieutenant, with ſome diſ- 
compoſure in his . countenance, came to him, and 
deſired an explanation of what he bad ſaid to his 
ſervant. Why, you expect, I ſuppoſe, Sir,” 
replied Mr. Latimer, „that I ſhould be burned, 
but, if you do not allow me a little fire, this froſty 
weather, I can tell you I ſhall firſt be ſtarved,” 
About the ſame time archbiſhop Cranmer, and 
Ridley biſhop of .London, were committed to the 
Tower; of the former we ſhall take little notice 
at preſent, referring the reader to his life, in its 
proper place, but we ſhall here introduce ſuch 
memoirs of biſhop Ridley, as will be ſufficient to 
do honour to his memory, without breaking in 
upon our inlarged hiſtorical plan, by inſerting all 
the unintereſting incidents of his life. 
Nichor As RinLEv, firſt made himſelf conſpi- 
cuous at Cambridge, in 1530; after having ſpent 
ſome time in the ſtudy of divinity at the Sorbonne 
at Paris, and at the univerſity of Louvaine in 
Flanders. At this time, two vain ſtudents 
of Oxford, came to Cambridge, challenged 
the whole uni to a public diſputation on the 
two following i The was, whether 
the civil law was more excellent (as a profeſſion) 
than medicine? The ſecond, whether a woman 
condemned to death, being twice tied up, and the 
cords breaking, ought to be tied up again? No 
mention is made which {fide of ſe . frivolous 
queſtions. Mr. Ridley took, but it is certain, that 
he ſoon baffled one of the antagoniſts, and the 
other feigning ſickneſs, the diſputation ended, and 
the victory was aſcribed to Mr. Ridley of Univer- 
153 


ors though he had four aſſoaiates. 

archbiſhop Cranmer hearing of his great 
reputation as a man of extenſive learning, made hi 
ane of his chaplains, and _—_— 
155 ; | 5 G 
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him, on a familiar acquaintance, he gave him the 


Vicarage of Herne in Kent, and ever after be- 
came his patron. | | 

In 154g, 2 fruitleſs attempt was made by- the 
popiſh bi to ruin Mr. Ridley and his patron, 
though Mr. Ridley at this time only objected to ſome 
of the ſix bloody articles, and ſtill believed in the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation ; but in 1545, ha- 

ing read ſome tracts publiſhed by the Zuinglians, 
in Ge „on the doctrine of the facrament, 
in which tranſubſtantiation was proved to be an 
innovation of the church of Rome, he became a 
thorough convert to all the tenets of the reforma- 
tion; in 1548, he was promoted to the ſee of 
Rocheſter, and upon the deprivation of Bonner, 
he was tranſlated to that of London, to which 
Weſtminſter- being ſuppreſſed, was united, the 
following year. 

In 1551, biſhop Ridley gave a ſtriking proof o 
his piety and goodneſs, for though the ſweating 
ſickneſs raged violently at London, and was as 
fatal as the plague, he reſided, and aſſid en- 
deavoured to make this public calamity of uſe, 
by preaching repentance, and a reformation ot 
manners, * * 


worthily did he fill-his high ſtation in the church; 


and being zealous for the preſervation of the pro- 
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and this . bigoted queen, though | ſhe might have 
tried them with the other ſtate priſoners for trea- 
ſon, choſe rather to proceed again them as he- 
retics. 

After the three biſhops had been impriſoned 
ſome months in the Tower, the convocation ſent 
them under the care of the lieutenant of the 
Tower to Oxford, to be preſent at a public diſ- 
putation to be held there, when it was ſaid, 
the long depending controverſy between abe papiſts 
and the proteſtants, would be finally determined 
by the moſt eminent dixines of both parties, but 
when they arrived there, which was in March 
15 54, they were all cloſely confined in the com- 
mon priſon, and denied the uſe of pen, ink, and 
paper, a plain proof that no free diſputation Was 
intended. In this comfortleſs fituation their chief 
reſource was in prayer, in which they ſpent great 
part of every- day. Mr. Latimer, particularly, 
would often continue-kneeling till he was not able 
to \riſe without help. The principal ſubject of 
his - prayers was, that God would enable him to 
maintain the profeſſion of his religion to the laſt ; 
that God would again reſtore his Goſpel to Eng- 
land, and preſerve the princeſs Elizabeth to be a 
comfort to this lad. 

Fox has preſerved a ee afterrnle com- 
-mitted to writing, which was held at this time, 
between Ridley and Latimer. 1 

The two bithops are repreſented ſitting i in their 
priſon, ruminating upon the ſolemn preparations 
then making for their trial, of which probably 
they were now firſt informed. Biſhop Ridley firſt 
broke ſilence. The time, ſaid he, „ is now 
come; we are now called upon either to deny our 
_ or w:fufer ! in in defence. You, Mr. 
2 * _—_— 

$ Errs ay abs Nit . 


Iy his adverſaries would urge aga 
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Latimer, are an old ſoldier of Chriſt, and have 
frequently withſtood the fear of death; whereas I 
am raw in the ſervice, and unexperienced.” With 


this preface he introduces a requeſt, that Mr. 


Latimer, whom he calls his father, would hear him 
propoſe ſuch arguments as he thought it moſt like- 

| inſt him, and aſſiſt 
him in providing himſelf with proper anſwers to 
them. To this, Mr. Latimer, in his uſual ſtrain 
of good-humour, anſwered, That, he fancied, 
the biſhop was —_— him, as he remem- 


bered Mr. Bilney uſed. formerly to do, who, when 


he wanted to teach him, would always do it under 
colour of being taught himſelf. But, in the 
preſent caſe,” * he, my lord, I am determined 
for myſelf, to give them very little trouble. I 
ſhall juſt offer them a plain account of my faith, 
and ſhall ſay 1 4 more; for I know any 
thing more will 
a: free diſputation ; but, I am well aſſured, their 
argument will be, that of their forefathers. 
e have a law, and by our law, ye ought to die.“ 


However, upon Mr. Ridley's preſſing his requeſt, 


they entered upon the examination he deſirec. 
ITbis part of their conference contains only 
the common arguments againſt the tenets of po- 
84 1 2 had finiſhed 8 4 
I | timer's ers, that ight 
enabled to truſt in God. 4 > 5515 28 
* Of m ;” replied the old | biſhop, 
« you may be well aftured; nor do I doubt but I 
ſhall have your's in return. And, indeed, prayer 
and patience ſhould bo our great reſources. For 
myſelf, had I the learning of St. Paul, I ſhould 
think it ill laid out upon an elaborate defence. 
Yet our caſe, my lord, admits of comfort. Ou 
enemies can do no more than God permits; and 
God is faithful; who will not ſuffer us to be 
13 30014 | _ terpgted 
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to no purpoſe, - They talk of 
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tempted above our ſtrength. Be at a point with 
them; ſtand to that, and let them ſay and do what 


they pleaſe. To uſe magy words would be vain; 
yet it is requifate to a reaſonable account of 


your faith, if they S ill hear For other 


things, in a wicked ju nt-hall, a man may 
keep filence after the example of Chriſt. As for 
their ſophiſtry, you know falſhood may often be 
diſplayed in the colours of truth. But, above all 
— 1 your guard againſt the fear of 
This is the great ar you muſt 
| oppoſe, — Poor Shaxton ! (biſhop of Saliſbury, 
who recanted, and then became a perſecutor of the 
mn it is -to be feared this argument had 
. weight in his recantation. But let us 
be ſtedfaſt, unmoveable; aſſuring ourſelves 
that we cannot be more bappy, than by being 
ſuch Philip 772 as not only believe in Chriſt, 
but dare ſuffer for his ſake. 
The commiſſioners from the convocation, ar- 
rived at Oxford in April, and aſſembled at St. 
Mary's church, where, being arrayed in ſcarlet, 
they ſeated themſelves before the hi altar, and 
—— prolocutor Dr. Weſton, in the middle, 
they ſent” for the priſoners. Cranmer and Ridley 
being firſt brough ught in, were told that the convo- 
— had — their belief of the followin 
articles, which the queen expected wo 
either ſubfcribe, or confute. n N. 
* The natural body of Chriſt js really in the 
facrament after the words ſpoken by the prieſt. 
* In the facrament,. after the words * conſe- 
eration, no other ſubſtance does remain, than the 
fubſtance of the body and blood of Chrift, 
In the maſs is a Be for the 
fins of the quiek and dead. 
- Cranmer and Ridley having refuſed to Sm theſe 
articles, copies weve delivered to chem, and the 
T prolocutor 
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prolocutar, fixed two ſeparate days, when he told 

them, it owe be expected, they Mud a, 
ue againſt them. 

"Biſhop Latimer was next introduced, like a —0 

mitive martyr, in his priſon attire. He had a cap 

ko his. head, buttoned under his chin, a pair 


ment under his arm, and a ſtaff in his hand. He 
was almoſt exhauſted with preſſing through the 
croud ; and the prolocutor ordering a chair to be 
brought for him, he walked up, to it, and, fayiog 
he was . fat down wiebout any 
ceremony. Ihe articles were then read to him 


which he denied alſo. The prolocutor; pon n this, 


telling him, that he muſt diſpute on the Wedneſ- 
day following, the old biſhop, with as much 
chęarfulneſs as he would have ibe wn upan the moſt 
ordinary occalipn, ſhakin . his pallied head, an- 
ſwered, ſmiling, Indeed, gentlemen, I am juſt 
as well qualified to be — governor of Calais.” 

then camplained, that he was very old, and 

ery in firm; and faid, That he had the uſe of no 


book but that under his arm; which he had read 


ſeyen times over deliberately, without finding the 
eaſt mention made of the maſs. In this ſpeech he 
gave gregt offence, by ſaying, in his humorous 
„ Alluding to tranſubſtantiation, that he could 
-gcither marrow- bones, nor the ſinews, of 

the maſs, in the New Teſtament. Upon which, 
the prolgeutor cried out, with ſome warmth, that 
be. would make him find hoch: „ Phat you will 
never do, Maſter doctor, replied Latimer ; after 


een ſtlencod. 


Our venerable old man, adhered to the . 
tion be had mentioned in his conference with 
Ridley, and, when the time of his diſputation 
came, knowing, ſays Mr. Addiſon {SpeQator 
No 693) How his abilities were itnpaired by 

Ver. I. L age, 


ectacles hanging at his breaſt,” a New Tega- 
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and that it was impoſſible for him to recolled 


choice of his religion, he left his companions, who 
were in the full poſſeſſion of their vigour and learn- 
ing, to baffle and confound their antagoniſts by the 
force of reaſon,” 'while he only repeated to his ad- 
verſaries, the articles in which he firmly believed, 
_ in the profeſhon of which he was determined to 

ie. ö 

The particulars of this mock diſputation, being 

tedious, unintereſting, and truly ridiculous, are 
omitted in favour of the important tranſactions of 
the reign of queen Mary, included in this volume. 
Suffice it therefore, to obſerve, that all the argu- 
ments uſed by Cranmer and Ridley, were treated 
with indecent contempt, and in of being 
fairly canvaſſed, were over-ruled by the inſolence 
of authority, and the wild uproar of counte- 
nanced clamour and tumult. : 
In a few days after theſe ſhameful proceedings, 
the commiſſioners, ſeated in their accuſtomed form, 
ſent for the biſhops to St. Mary's church: where, 
after ſome affected exhortations to recant, the 
prolocutor firſt excommunicated, and then con- 
demned them, As ſoon as the ſentence was read, 
' biſhop Latimer, lifting up his eyes, cried out, I 
thank God, moſt heartily, that he hath prolonged 
my life to this end!” To which the prolocutor 
replied, « If you go to heaven in this faith, I am 
thoroughly perſuaded I ſhall never ere.” 

+ The three biſhops were continued cloſe priſoners 
at Oxford, upwards, f fixteen months, till the 

ope's authority, and the legantine power were 
— — in England, by act of parlia- 
ment; for it ſnould ſeem, that till this was effect- 
ed, and the old ſanguinary laws againſt heretics 
revived, they could not be put to death, with the 
leaſt ſhadow of juſtice, the ſtatutes on which the 
| 5 ſentence 


| thoſe reaſons which had directed him in the 
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ſentence againſt them was founded, not being in 
force at the time, it was paſſed upon them. _There- 
fore, a new commiſſion was anted by Cardinal 
Pole, the Pope's legate, to White, biſhop of Lin- 
coln, Brookes, biſhop of Glouceſter, and Holl- 
man, biſhop of Briſtol, empowering them to cite 
Ridley and Latimer before them, in order to re- 
ceive them into the boſom of the church, if they 
would renounce their errors; or to condemn them 
as heretics, and deliver them over to the ſecular 
power, if they remained obſtinate. 
On the Zoth of September 1555, the commiſ- 
ſioners having ſeated themſelves, in great ſtate, in 
the divinity Faw ſent for Ridley, who refuſing 
to ſubſcribe to much the ſame articles as had be- 
fore been tendered to him; they then ſent for 


_Latimer, and great pains were taken by the biſhop 


of Lincoln, to make him renounce his opinion, 
in a moſt eloquent and pathetic ſpeech, in 
which he exhorted him to accept the mercy offered 
to him, and to acknowledge the authority of the 


Po * ; 
| Mr. Latimer thanked the biſhop for his gentle 
treatment of him; but, at the ſame time, affured 
him, how vain it was to expect from him, any ac- 
knowledgment of the pope. He did not believe, 
he ſaid, that any ſuch. juriſdiction had been given 
to'the ſee of Rome, nor had the biſhops of Rome 
behaved as if their power had been from God. He 
then quoted a popiſh book, which had lately been 
written, to ſhew how groſsly the papiſts would 
- miſrepreſent ſcripture : and concluded with ſaying, 
that he thought the clergy had nothing to do with 
temporal power, nor ought ever to be intruſted 
with it; and that their commiſſion from their 
„ in bis opinion, extended. no farther than 


to the diſcharge of their paſtoral functions. To 


this the biſhop of Lincoln replied, « Thar he 


L 2 thought 


7 
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thought his ſtyle not quite ſo decent as it might 
bez and that as to the book which he quoted, he 
knew 'nothing of it.” At this Latimer expreſſed 
his ſurprize, and told him, that although he did 
not know the author af it, yet it was written by a 
perſon of note, the bifhop of Glouceſter, 

This produced Tome mirth among the audience, 
| as the biſhop of Glouceſter fat then upon the 
bench. That prelate, finding himſelf thus public- 
ly challenged, roſe up, and, 'addrefling himſelf to 
Mr. Latimer, paid him ſome compliments upon 
his learning, and then fpoke in vindication of his 
bock. But his zeal carrying him too far, the bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln, interrupting him, ſaid. We 
eame not here my lord, to diſpute with Mr. Lati- 
mer, but to take his anfwer to certain articles, 
which ſhall be propoſed to him.” 

The articles were then read, and Mr. Latimer 
anſwered every one of them; at the ſame time pro- 
teſting, which proteſtation he begged might be tc giſ- 
tered, that, notwithſtanding bis anſwers to the 
pope's commiſfioners, he by no means acknow- 
ledged the authority of the pope. The notaties 
baving taken down his anfwers and ſtation, 
the biſhop of Lincoln told him, „That, as far 
as he could, he would fliew tenity to him: that the 
anſwers which he had now given in, ſhould not 
be prejudicial, to him; but that he ſhould be called 
upon the next morning, when he might make 
what alterations he pleafed; and that he hoped in 
God, he would then find him in a better temper.“ 
To this the good old man anſwered, « That 
he begged, they would do with him then juft, what 
they pleaſed, and that he might not trouble them, 
nor they him, another day; that as to his op1- 
nions, he was fixed in them, and that any reſpfte 
would be needleſs. The biſhop, * 
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him, that he muſt appear the next morning, and 
then diffolved the affembly. ; * 

Accordingly, the commiſſioners fitting in the 
fame form, he was brought in: and when the 
tumult was compoſed, the biſhop of Lincoln told 
him, that although he might juſtly have proceeded 
to judgement againſt him, the day before, yet he 
could not help poſtponing it one day longer. 
«© [n hopes, ſaid he, Sir, that you might reafon 
yourſelf into a better way of thinking, and at length 
embrace, what we all fo much defire, that mercy, 
which our holy church now, for the laſt time, 
offereth to you.” © Alas! my lord, anſwered 
Mr. Latimer, your indulgence is to no purpoſe. 
When a man is convinced of a truth, even to de- 
I:berate, is unfawful. 1 am fully refolved againſt 
the church of Rome; and, once for all, my an- 
ſwer is, I never will embrace its communion, If 
pu urge me farther, I wilt 277 as St. Cyprian 

id, on a like occaſion. He ſtood before his judges, 
upon a charge of hereſy ; and. being afked, which 
were more probably of the church of Chriſt,” he 


and his party, who were every where deſpiſed, 'or 


they, his judges, who were every where in eſteem ; 


he anſwered reſolutely, + That Chriſt had decided 
that point, when he mentioned it, as a mark of 


his difciples, that they ſhould take up their crols 
and follow him.” If this then, my lords, be one 
of the . characteriſtics of the chriſtian church, 
whether ſhall we denominate by that name, the 
church of Rome, which hath always been a per- 
ſecutor, or that ſmall body of chriſtians, which is 
erſecuted by it?” „ You mention, Sir, ſaid 
Feen with a bad grace, your cauſe and St. 
Eyprian's together: t YE wholly different.“ 
No, my lord, replied Latimer, kis was the 
word of God, and fo is mine.... 
L3 The 
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The biſhop of Lincoln finding his repeated ex- 
hortations had no effect, at length paſſed ſen- 
tence upon him, Mr. Latimer then aſked him, 
whether there laid any appeal from this judgement ? 
„To whom, ſaid the biſhop of Lincoln, would 
you appeal?“ „ To the next general council, 
anſwered Mr. Latimer, that ſhall be regularly 
aſſembled.” „ It will be a long time, replied the 
biſhop, before Europe will fee ſuch a council as 
E mean.“ Having ſaid this, he committed Mr. 

atimer to the cuſtody of the mayor, and diſſolved 
the aſſembly. On So ſame day, likewiſe, ſen- 
tence was paſſed on Ridley, and the 16th of 
October, about a fortnight from this time, was 
fixed for their execution. | 

On the north fide of the town, near Baliol- 
college, a ſpot of ground was choſen for the place 
of execution. Hither, on the ſixteenth, the vice- 
chancellor of Oxford, and other perſons of di- 
ſtinct ion, appointed for that purpoſe, repaired 
early in the morning; ard a guard being drawn 
round the place, the priſoners were Fant for, 
Biſhop Ridley firſt entered this dreadful circle, 
accompanied by the mayor : ſoon after, biſhop 
Latimer was brought in. The former was dreſſed 
in his.epiſcopal habit; the latter, 2s uſual, in his 
priſon-attire, This difference in their dreſs made 
2a moving contraſt, and augmented the concern of 
the ſpectators: the biſhop of London ſhewing 
what they had before been; Latimer, what they 
were now reduced to. | 
While they ſtood before the ſtake, about to pre- 
pare. themſelyes for the fire, they were informed, 
they muſt firſt hear a ſermon; and, ſoon after, 

x. Smith, aſcended, a pulpit, prepared for that 

urpoſe, and preached on theſe words of St. 
Paul, « Though LI. give my body to be burned, 
and- have not charity, it profiteth me nothing . J 

n 
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In his diſcourſe, he treated the two biſhops with 
great inhumanity, aſperſing both their characters 
and tenets. eee 
The ſermon being ended, the biſhop of London 
was beginning to ſay ſomething in defence of him- 
ſelf, when the vice- chancellor, ſtarting up fud- 
denly from his ſeat, ran towards him, and ſtopp- 
ing his mouth with his hand, told him, „That 
if he was going to recant, he ſhould have leave: 
but he ſhould be permitted in nothing farther.“ 
The biſhop, thus, checked, looking round, with a 
noble air, cried out, We commit our cauſe 
then to Almighty God.“ And immediately an 
oficer ſtepped up, and acquainted them, That, 
at their leiſure, they might now make ready for the 
ſtake,” 


. * 


The ſpeRators burſt into tears, when they ſaw 
theſe tWo venerable men now preparing for death. 
Reflecting, ſays Fox, on their preferments, the 
places of honour they held in the commonwealth, 


the favour they ſtood in with their princes, their 
great learning, and greater piety, they were over- 
whelmed with ſorrow to fee ſo much dignity, ſo 
much honour, ſo much eltimation, ſo many godly 
virtues, the ſtudy of fo many years, and, ſo much 
excellent learning, about to be conſumed in one 
moment. Mr. Latimer, having thrown off the 
old gown, which was wrapped about him, appear- 
ed in a ſhroud, prepared for the purpoſe; and 
de whereas before, he ſeemed a withered and 
crooked old man, he now ſtood bolt upright, as 

comely a father, as one might lightly behold.” 
And when he, and his fellow-ſufferer were 
ready, they were both faſtened to a ſtake with an 
won chain: they then brought a faggot ready 
kindled and Jaid it at Ridley's feet; to whom La- 
timer faid, „ Be of good comfort maſter Ridley, 
and play the man; we ſhall this day light ſuch a 
L 4 candle, 
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candle, God's grace, in England, as I truft 
{hall — be put out; he — ed his 
foul to God,and the flames ſpeedily reaching him, he 
ſoon expired ſeemingly without much pain; but it 
was not ſo with poor Ridley, for by ſome miſ- 
man nt of the fire on his fide of the ſtake, the 
wind blew the flames from the upper part of his 
body, and his legs were conſunied before the fire 
approached the vital parts, which made him en- 
dure dreadful torments for ſome time, till the 
flames caught ſome gunpowder, which had been 
tied about their waiſts, and had haſtened the death 
of Latimer; after this he was not obſerved to move, 
and the chain looſening, his body fell at the feet 
of him, whoſe animating precepts, and noble for- 
titude, had ſo eminently contributed to enable him 
to paſs through this fiery trial, to eternal bliſs. 

Ide characters of theſe holy martyrs, differed 
only in point of learning, in which Ridley was 
ſaperior, for in piety, charity, humility, and ex- 
amplary manners, it is hard to fay which excelled, 
and the theological tracts left behind, though 
written in a very ae, ye, were calculated 
to anſwer the ſole purpoſe of promoting true re- 


ligion, and practical morality. 


* * Authorities. Gilpin's life of Biſhop Lati- 
mer, edit. 1755, Burnet ; and Fox. 

Life of Biſhop: Ridley, by Geo, Ridley L. L. B. 
1763. 
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The LI I of 
STEPHEN GARDINER 
BISHOP ar WINCHESTER. 


(Including Memoirs of Jon Hoopzr, Biſhop 
|  GLOWCESTER.) | 


(A. D. 1483, to 2885.) 


TEPHEN Gazpinzs, the. chief cantriver 
and inſtrument of the horrid perſecution in 

the reign of queen Mary, of which we have al- 
ready ęxhibited a melancholy ſpecimen; is ſup- 
1770 to have deen the natural ſon. of Lionel 
idville, biſhop of Saliſbury,” and brother to 
Elizabeth, queen cenſort of Edward IV. But 
that prelate, to conceal his incontinence from the 
world, married his concubine to one of his menial 
fervants, whoſe name was Gardiner, and who there- 
by became the reputed father of the infant, of 
whom ſhe was then pregnant, Young Gardiner 
was born about 1483, at Bury St. Edmund, in 
Suffolk, and the next certain account we have of 
him is, that he ſtudied at Trinity College Cam- 
bridge, where he firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his 
ill in the Greek, his elegance in ſpeaking and 

x. <A writing 
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writing Latin, and a prompt capacity for learning 
An. general... Afterwards, confining himſelf entirely 
to the ſtudy of the civil and canon law, about the 
year 1521, he was honoured with doctors degrees 
in both theſe ſciences, and his great reputation at 
Cambridge, recommended him. to the notice of the 
great men at court, particularly, the duke of 
Norfolk, and cardinal Wolſey, the latter of whom 
took him into his. family, and made him his 
ſecretary. | 

In 1525, Henry paying a viſit to the cardinal, 
found his: ſecretary employed in drawing the plan 
of a treaty of alliance with Francis I. which had 
been projected by the cardinal : the king peruſed 
it, and was ſo fruck' with this outline of Gar- 
diner's political talents, that from this time he en- 
joyed the confidence both of the king and his 
miniſter, and as a proof of it, he was ſent to 
Rome in 1528, to negociate the famous divorce. 
Edward Fox, provoſt of King's College Cam- 
bridge, was joined in the commiffion, but only as 
ſecond” to Gardiner, who was eſteemed the ef 
"civilian in England, which alone was a fufficient 
cauſe for ſending him on this embaſſy. In his 
credential letters to the pope, the cardinal ſtyles 
him, „ Primary ſecretary of the moſt ſecret 


councils.” .- 


— 


When the ambaſſadors arrived at Ovieto, where 
the pope then refided, Dr. Gardiner uſed very free 
language with his holineſs, ſhewed him the anger 
he was in of loſing the king by playing a double 
game; and how much injury he would do to car- 
Anal Wolſey if he diſappointed his expęctations. 
By this method he ſucceeded in obtaining what 
his inſtructions required; a new commiſſion for 
trying the cauſe in England, directed to Wolſey 
aid Campejus. 7 | 
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Fox was ſent home with a full account of this 
negociation, which highly pleaſed the king and 
Ann Boleyn; but the pope being taken ill, 
Wolſey ſent diſpatches to Gardiner, deſiring him to 
wait the event, and to exert himſelf in ſupporting , 
his intereſt with the cardinals, that in caſe of the 
pope's death, he might be elected his ſucceſior, 
In the courſe, of this long embaſſy, the pope, 
whoſe mind was continually perplexed, and 9 
whom the Imperial, French, and Engliſh mini- 
ſters allowed no quiet, fell dangerouſly ill again; 
the diſtractions, of his mind operating upon the 
humours of his body, and this, as might be 
expected, gave a new turn to the intrigues of 
Rome. | | 52 | 
Dr. Gardiner had as Jarge a ſhare in theſe as. 
any miniſter; for he laboured the cauſe of the 
cardinal of York, in cafe the pope's death ſhould 
make way for a new election: he alſo managed the 
whole affair with his holineſs much to the ſatisfac- 
'tion of the king, the cardinal, and Ann Boleyn; 
all of whom writ him moſt thankful and affection- 
ate letters; till, finding the pope was determined 
to do nothing, Henry called Gardiner from Rome, 
in order to make uſe of him in the management of 
his cauſe before the legantine court, 5 
Opon his return, he had the archdeaconry of 
Norfolk beſtowed upon him by biſhop Nyx, of 
Norwich, for whom he had obtained fome favours 
from the pope. He was inſtalled on the firſt of 
March, 1529; and this, as far as appears, was 
his firſt preferment in the church: but in the ſtate 
he made à more rapid progreſs; for the king, 
having conſtant occaſion for his ſervices, . took him 
from Wolſey, and made him ſecretary of ſtate. _ 
And when cardinal Campejus avoked the cauſe 
of the divorce to Rome, the following year, Of 
2 iner 
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diner in conjunction with Fox, found out Cran- 
mer, and having engaged him to write in favour 
of the divorce, they undertook tv manage the 
"Univerſity of Cambridge, fo as to procure their de- 
claration in the king's cauſe, after Dr. Cranmer's 
book ſhould appear in fupport of it; which taſk 
by great addreſs, and much astifce, they fully ac- 
compliſhed. | | 
For this ſervice, Henry amply rewarded him, 
with eccleſiaſtical preferments : in the ſpring of 
the year 1531, he was inſtalled archdeacon of 
Leiceſter, upon which he reſigned the archdeaconry 
of Norfolk, and, in September, he alſo reſigned 
that, in favour of his coadjutor Dr. Edward Fox, 
Who became afterwards biſhop of Hereford, In 
November, he was - conſecrated biſhop of Win- 
Cheſter. | 

Dr. Gardiner, it ſeems, was not apprized of 
the kivg's intentions, who would ſometimes rat: 
Aim foundly, and, at the inſtant he beſtowed it, 
put bim in mind of it. 4 I haye,” faid he, 
* often ſquared with you, Gardiner, (a word he 
uſed for theſe kind of rebukes) but I love you 
never the worſe, as the biſhopric I give you will 
"convince you.” 

Henry had another practice, which he called 
whetting ; this was colding with pen, ink, and 
paper, and when ſome of Gardiner's friends ſaw 
letters to him in this ſtyle, they concluded he was 
a ruined man, but he, who knew the King's tem- 
per, was in no pain upon that account, 

Our prelate fat with Dr. Cranmer, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, when that prelate pronounced the 
fentence of divorce againſt queen Catharine ; or, 
rather, declared her marriage with the king null 
and void, on the twentieth of May, 1533. The 
Tame year, he was ſent to Marſeilles, that 

might 
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might have an eye to the interview between the 
French king and the pope; Bonner, afterwards 


biſhop of London, was ſent after him, win 


Henry and Cranmer's appeal from the pope, to 
the next general council, lawfully called, and 

he complained bitterly, in a letter to Cromwell of 
Gardiner's haughty, ſtubborn, wilful temper, 
which, as his power increaſed broke forth into acts 
of brutal cruelty. . 

Upon his return to England, he was called up- 
on, as other biſhops were, not only to acknow- 
ledge and yield obedience to the king as ſupreme 
head of the church, but to defend it; which he 
did: and this defence, he publiſhed : under the 
title, Of True Obedience.“ His pen was made 
uſe of upon other occaſions, and he never declined 
vindicating the king's proceedings in the buſineſs 
ol the divorce, the ſubſequent marriage, or throw- 
ing off the dominion of the ſee of Rome; which 


writings then acquired him the higheſt reputation: 


but he was an arch difſembler, for all this time 
he was ſtrongly attached to the ſee of Rome, and 
to every ſuperſtition of the Romiſh church: his 


was diſcoverable, through every veil of difguiſe, for 


in 1536, he oppoſed Cranmer's petition to the ki 

for a new tranſlation of the bible, and Croamwell's 
deſign of forming à religious league with the 
princes of Germany, as a means of promoting the 
reformation. About this time, he went on a 


- ſecond embaſſy to France, and procured the baniſh- 


ment of Reginald Pole, from that kingdom, who 
had before been exiled from England. 


In 1538, le was ſent ambaſſador, with Sir 
Henry Knevit to the German Diet, where he is al- 
— to have acquitted himſelf well in regard to his 


commiſſion; but he was juſtly ſuſpected of holding 


a ſecret correſpondence with the pope, in order to 


2 
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introduce the papal authority again into England- 
And this ſuſpicion was further confirmed when, 
upon his return from Germany, he adviſed the 
king to exert himſelf zealouſly in the proſecution 
of the St pm erin or heretics, denying the 
real preſence : in conſequence of which fatal advice, 
one John Lambert a ſchoolmaſter, who had com- 
-mitted to writing his arguments againft tranſub- 
ſtantiation, was accuſed of hereſy before Cranmer 
and Latimer, who endeavoured to ſcreen him from 
- proſecution, but Lambert by a fatal reſolution 
appealed to the king, and Gardiner improved this 
opportunity ſo well, that he prevailed' upon the 
"king to try him in perſon, which was accordingly 
done, in great ſtate, in Weſtminſter-hall, before 
the lords of the council, the prelates, and feveral 
of the nobility. The king firſt attempted to prove 
the doctrine of the real preſence from ſcripture, 
and after him, © archbiſhop Cranmer ; but Gardi- 
ner thinking he argued” but faintly,” interpoſed in 
the argument, was followed by eight other 
biſhops, ſo that the poor man was at laſt over- 
awed and filenced, condemned, and ſoon after 
-burnt in Smithfield, with circumſtances of un- 
common barbarity. a | 
In 1539, Gardiner gave a freſh inſtance of his 
-perſecuting ſpirit, for was the principal pro- 
moter of the act, called the bloody ſtatute, when 
it was beſore the houſe of lords, and there can be 
but little doubt, from his conduct afterwards, of 
the truth of the accuſation brought againft him, 
by writers of the firſt authority ; that he framed 
the ſix articles of this ſtatute; and the death of 
Dr. Robert Barnes, who was burnt; very ſoon 
after, upon this ſtatute, is with reaſon attributed 
to him, for he was firſt impriſoned on account of 
a ſermon, in which he arraigned the conduct of 
the biſhop. Y 


= Upon 
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Upon the diſgrace of Cromwell carl of Eſſex, 
Gardiner was elected chancellor of the univerſity 
of Cambridge, and after the death of that mini- 
ſter, his influence increaſing. at court, he con- 
{tantly exerted himſelf in oppreſſing the proteſtant 
and promoting the popiſn religion. | | 

His next ſtep was to decry the new Engliſh 
tranſlation of the bible, which had been publiſhed 
in 1536, by the authority of Cromwell, and was 
brought before tae convocation to be examined, 
ſoon after his death; Gardiner condemned it as 
defective, and meanly quibbled upon many Latin 
words in the New I eſtament, which he idly pre- 
tended could not be tranſlated with proper dignity, 
and therefore muſt be continued in Latin. Two 
of the words indiſcriminately taken, will convince 
the reader of the 8 of this artifice. Pene- 
tentia, Adware. But delay of its approbation was 
obtained, and archbiſhop Cranmer was obliged to 
move the king to have the peruſal of it referred to 
the two univerſities. | 38 

In 1543, we find Gardiner one of the commif- 
ſioners appointed to conclude a treaty of peace with 
Scotland, and alſo a treaty of marriage. between 
the young queen of Scotland, and Edward. prince 
of Wales. But theſe affairs of ſtate did not take 
off his attention from his two favourite points; 
perſecution of thoſe he called heretics, and pre- 
venting the progreſs of what was ſtyled the new- 
learning; which conſiſted chiefly in acquiring ſuch 
{kill in the Greek language, as enabled men to 
read the primitive fathers, and thereby to diſcover 
the modern innovations of the Romiſh church,; 
accordingly, this year he informed againft ſome 
heretics at Windſor, and moved the king in coun- 
eil, for a commiſſion to ſearch ſuſpected. houfes for 
heretical books, in conſequence of which four 
perſons were apprehended, three of whom were 
condemned and burnt. His 
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His infamous attempt to rum archbiſhop Cran- 
mer, which will de found in that prelate's life, 
happened about this time, and the king from this 
time began to conceive a bad opinion of him, and 
a circumftance ſoon occurred, which put it beyond 
za doubt that he ſecretly diſliked the king's pro- 
ceedings, and in his heart wiſhed for the reſtora- 
tion of the pope's authority. In 1544, German 
Gardiner, the biſhop's relation, chief confident, 
and private ſecretary, was apprehended, upon in- 
formation, tried, condemned and executed for de- 
nying the king's ſupremacy ; the king rationally 
concluded, that his maſter muft ſecretly harbour 
the fame ſentiments, and upon this ſuſpicion he had 
determined to ſend him to the Tower, but the bifhop 
appriſed of his. deſign, and knowing the king 
Joved fincerity, went to him, fell on his knees, 
- acknowled his guilt, craved his pardon and 
promiſed for the future to be a new man. 
' He was indeed forgiven, but in 1545, he 
was ſent to Flanders on an embaſſy to the em- 
zror, to ſolicit a E between Charles, 
Francis I. and Henry; which opportunity Cran- 
-mer wanted to improve, by perſuading the 
"king to aboliſh ſome of the moft ridiculous 
ceremonies of the church; but Gardiner receiv- 
ing intelligence of his deſigns, wrote to the 
king, that he fhould not ſucceed with the empe- 
ror, if any innovations were ſuffered in religion, 
in England. Upon his return in 1546, the per- 
ſecution, which had abated during his abſence, 
was renewed with additional cruelty, by him and his 
affociate the lord chancellorWriotheſley, who, when 
the lieutenant of the Tower refuſed to torture a lady, 
(Mrs. Ayſcough) any longer, had the brutal in- 
"humanity, to throw off his gown and draw the rack 
 kimdetf, till he left her almoft lifeleſs ; but unable 
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to extort from her ary accufations of the ducheſs 
of Suffolk and other ladies of the court, ſhe was 
burnt ſoon after for her own heretical opinions. 
But Gardiner carried his ſanguinary views ſtill 
higher, aiming at a royal victim; the queen Ca- 
therine Parr; this lady favoured Cranmer and the 
friends of the reformation, which rendered her 
extremely obnoxious to the popiſh party. And in 
the laſt year of Henry's life, they were very near 
accomplifhing her deſtruction ; for the queen had 
put the king out ef humour, by adviſing him too 
freely, to complete the reformation, and when 
ſhe was retired, after an argument upon this 
ſubject, Henry, in the preſence of Gardiner, 
Wes with great warmth: „A hearing, 
it is when. women become fuch clerks, and a- 
thing much to my comfort, to come in mine old 
age, to de taught by my wife,” The biſhop with 
equal ſubtilty and malice aggravated the queen's 
offence, and inſinvated, that he and bis friends 
could make great diſcoveries againſt the queen, if 
they were pot afraid. of her fathon. By ſuch arts 
he prevailed upon the king to fign an order for 
. but the chancellor, who was 
entruſted with this paper, dropped it out of his 


boſom, and it was immediately earried to the 


queen, who ſo wrought upon the king's affections, 


as to diſpel his ſuſpicions; and this brought ſevere 


reproaches upon the chancellor, and the king's 


reſentment againſt the — 1 grew fo ſtrong, that 
he could never after endure him. © ae 


Vet the biſhop ſtill continued about the court, 
and though upon Henry's death he had the mor- 


tificstion to find he was excluded the regency, he 


ceafed not to tmportune the protector by letters, 


diffuading him from making alterations in re- 
gion during the minority. But Somerſet and 


- Cranmer 


* - 
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Cranmer had now began to take meaſures for { 
compleating the reformation ; and amongſt others, | 
| 
| 


a royal viſitation was ſet on foot, and the homi- 
lies were appointed to be read in all churches: at 
the ſame time, the paraphrafe of the New Teſta- 
ment by Eraſmus was tranſlated into Engliſh, and 
a copy ordered to be kept in every pariſh, Gardi- 
ner's oppoſition to theſe proceedings was ſo great, | 
that he was cited to appear before the council, in | 
September 1547, where he was accuſed of having | 
written letters to that board, and of having ut- | 
tered in converſation, many things in contempt of | 
the king's viſitation ; in confirmation of which, | 
he then refuſed to receive the homilies, or to pay 
any obedience to the king's viſitors in his dioceſe ; | 
whereupon he was committed a cloſe priſoner to | 
the Fleet, where he was treated with improper ſe- | 
verity, and indeed his impriſonment was illegal, | 
as he had not been judicially convicted of any | 
crime, However, he was releaſed in December, | 
at the end of the ſeſſions of parliament, and im- | 
.mediately repaired to his dioceſe, '  __ | 
Here he oppoſed to the utmoſt of his pow- | 
er, the preachers who were ſent dewn by the t 
council, to inculcate the principles of the refor- 
mation, in ſome; places, ordering the rectors to | 
deny them the uſe of their pulpits, in others, he | 
aſcended before them, and warned the congrega- | 
tions to beware of ſuch teachers ; and complaints 
being ſent to court of this conduct, he was once 
more brought before the council, and after being 
reprimanded, he was ordered to keep houſe till he 
had given ſatisfaction, which was to be done by 
preaching a ſermon before the king and court, and 
. ct to the ſubjects of his diſcourſe, he 
"was: to directed by Sir William Cecil; but in | 
the ſermon, he was ſo far from giving bine 
| f that 
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that while he acknowledged the king's ſupremacy, 
he denied that of the regency, and ſpoke contemp- 
tuouſly of the council, he was therefore ſent to 
the lower the next day, being the zoth cf. June, 
1548, where he continued a priſoner during the 
remainder of the reign of Edward VI. '3 
When the protector's diſgrace was projected, 
his enemies thought they could not employ a 
more ſkilful perſon than Gardiner to draw up the 
articles of impeachment againſt him, and having 
performed this ſervice, he expected his releaſe 
from the new council, but was miſerably diſap- 
pointed in his expectations. | 

What paſſed during his confinement, is of lit- 
tle conſequence to the preſent reader ; the confe- 
rences he had with the lords of. the council, and 
their treatment of him, being variouſly repreſented 
by the Popiſh and Proteſtant; writers; it may be 
ſufficient to. obſerve, that he once ſigned his ap- 
probation. of all the meaſures that had been taken 
towards a reformation; yet the popiſh writers, 
boaſt his ſteady and invariable attachment to the 
Romiſh religion; but this was not the firſt in- 
ſtance of his duplicity. :; . L 1 860 

In 1551, after twenty-two fittings of a court 
of delegates, he was deprived of his biſhoprie, for 
diſobedience and contempt. of the, king's autho- 
Tity. l : +, | . 4 

From this time, he remained quiet, and em- 
ployed himſelf in compoſing Latin poems, tranſ- 
lations into Engliſh: verſe, of the poetica part ot 
the Old Teſtament, and ſome polemical tracts. He 
like wiſe kept up his ſpirits, conſoling himſelf with 
an idea, which he often expreſſed, that he ' ſhould 
live to ſee another change of fortune, and another 


. . 


court, in which he ſhould be as great as ever. 


, 
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Fhis prepoſſeſſion of Gardiner's, which is not 
in the leaſt wonderful, if the political ſituation of 
affairs, during Edward's ilInefs, is duly attended 
to, was but too well founded; for queen Mary, 
on the third of Auguft 1553, made her ſolemn 
entry into the Tower, when Gardiner, in the 
name of himfelf and his fellow priſoners, the duke 
of Norfolk, the ducheſs of Somerſet, the lord 
Courtney, and others of high rank, made a con- 
gratultory ſpeech to her majeſty, who gave them 
all their liberties, and Lloyd ſays, ſhe kiſſed Gar- 
diner, and called him her priſoner, (a priſoner for 
her cauſe). On the eighth of the fame month he 
performed in the queen's prefence, the Romiſh 
obſequies for the late king Edward, whofe body 
was buried in Weſtminfter, with the Engliſh ſer- 
vice, by archbiſhop Cranmer, the funeral fermon 
being preached by bifiop Day. On the ninth, 
di Gardiner went to Winchefter- houfe, in 
— — after —— of ſomewhat more 
than five 2 the twenty-third, he was de- 
clared a of England, though his patent 
did not paſs till the twenty-firſt of September, 
On the firſt of October he had the honour of 
crowning the queen, and on the fifth of the ſame 
month he opened the firſt parliament, in her reign. 
He was alfo rechoſen chancellor of Cambrid: 
end reſtored to the maſterſhip of Trinity-hall. 

Thus in the ſpace of about two months, from 
a priſoner in the Tower, he became poſſeſſed of 
dg civil and ecclefiaſtical power, than any 

ngtiftr miniſter ever enjoyed, except cardinal 


ge, 


_ Walfey. 


We ſhaft now be able to diſcover the true 
character of Gardiner, by abſerving his conduct 
in the different capacities of a civitian, a prime 
miniſter, and an eccleſiaſtical inquiſitor. 


It 
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It has been aſſerted, that he always acted. upon 
principle, and if he erred, that he did it conſcien- 
ciouſly. But Burnet, juſtly imputes the frequent 
changes in his political conduct, and his cruel 
to his abject and ſervile ſpirit. The reader wi 
judge from the following facts. Promoting the 
divorce, was the firft ſervice he rendered. the fa- 
ther ; and now reverſing this divorce, and brand- 
ing all who had been concerned in it, was the 
felt ſervice he performed for the daughter. He 
had alſo aſſiſted, promoted, and defended, the 
king's ſupremacy, as much or more than my man 
in the kingdom, and had the reputation of pen- 
ning the publications in defence of Henry's mar- 
riage with Anne Boleyn, which he now con- 
demned as null and illegal. Thefe do not ſpeak 
in » wks his integrity as a civilian and ca- 
nonift, 

Mary, on her acceſſion, had publicly declared, 
that ſhe would force no man's conſcience on ac- 
count of religion. The chancellor, even when 
no prieft, was ftyled the keeper of the king's con- 
ſcience, but Gardiner, though a prieſt, chancellor 
and prime minifter, adviſed Mary to., violate her 
promiſe, as ſoon as he had the management of, public 
affairs,” For, before the end of the year, all the 
laws concerning religion, made in the reign of 
Edward VI. were repealed, and it was enacted, 
that there fhould be no other form of divine ſer- 
vice, but that which was uſed in the laſt year of 


Henry VIII. The "convocation was affembled, 


when thofe clergy who were in the © i= 
tereſt, were threatened inſulted, 11 1 nterrupted 
in their arguments b 


the ſword,” By which means the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiatiun was teſtored. Soon After, feyeral 


e 


. Weſton, the prolocutor,, 
who faid, „ You have the word, but we haye 
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proteſtant prelates were deprived, and the com- 
miſſions for this purpofe were directed to Gardiner, 


Bonner biſhop of London and others. Theſe 


ings threatning a ſevere perſecution, above 
eight hundred proteſtant ſubjects fled the kingdom, 
and they made a timely eſcape: for in the begin- 
ning of the year 1554, the Marſhalſea in 2 


and the priſons in other parts of the kingdom were 


filled with pretended heretics, During theſe com- 
mencements of cruelty, ambaſſadors arrived from 
the emperor Charles V, likewiſe king of Spain, 
to adjuſt a treaty of 1 between the queen 
and the emperor's ſon Philip. This intended 
marriage was obnoxious to the whole nation, but 


moſt to the friends of the reformation, who dread- 


ed a Spaniſh government and a Spaniſh inquiſition; 
and it gave riſe to the rebellion, under Sir Tho- 
mas Wyat, -in which the duke of Suffolk, though 
a priſoner in the Tower, was concerned; the in- 
ſurrection was ſoon quelled ; but the unfortunate 
and amiable lady Jane Grey, the moſt learned and 
accompliſhed woman of the age, whom, it was 
thought, the queen would have pardoned, fell a 
victim to this laſt raſh attempt of her father. 
Lady Jane, her huſband, and father were behead- 
ed in April, and the princeſs Elizabeth was con- 


fined in the Tower, It is aſſerted by ſome wri- 


ters, that Gardiner adviſed the putting her to 
death, ſaying it was in vain to lop off the branch- 
es, if they did not deſtroy the root, the hope of 
the heretics; but the reſt of the council over- 
ruled this infamous motion. $6 

A new parliament being called, and great uſc 
having been made of 500,000 1. ſent over by the 


emperor, during the elections, the marriage treaty 
was approved and ratified by both houſes, after 
Which this parliament was diſſolved, and in July, 
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thenuptials were ſolemnized at Wincheſter, by Gar 
diner : Philip- being 1 in'the twenty- ſe r enth year of 


his age, and Mary in her thirty-ninth. After the 


ceremony of the marriage, they were proclaimed 
king nd queen of England, France, Naples — 
Jeruſalem, to which were added many other 

pous titles. And in the way to London the ro 


pair ſtopped at Windſor, where Philip was in- 


alle knight of the 
A new parliament was choſen, being the third; 
and met on the- eleventh of November, the chief 


tranſactions of which relating to cardinal Pole, 


will occur in his life; but it muſt be obſerved that 
a bill paſſed, for reviving the old ſtatutes againſt 
heretics, made in the reigns of Richard II. Henry 


IV: and Henry V. and now Gardiner being in 


ſſeſſion of a ſtatute for putting proteſtants to 
— which he was not till this act paſſed, he 
took to his aſſiſtance another evil ſpirit, worſe 
than himſelf, Bonner biſhop of London, and 
under the hands of theſe bloody inquiſitors, the 
flames of perſecution blazed forth with redoubled 
fury, in all parts of the kingdom. 

Gardiner began with John Rogers, prebendary 
of St. Paul's, — was condemned by him, and 
= council, and burnt in Smithfield, in January 

1555, and he refuſed” to let his wife viſit him 

his condemnation, becauſe he was a Fray 
whoſe marriages were now declared . 
veral others of inferior note, ſuffered Nr 
month, in London. 

At the ſame time, Hooper biſhop of Glouceſter 
was re- examined. 

This eminent prelate was à native of Sommer- 
ſetſhire, born in 1495, and educated at Merton 
college, Oxford. Soon after the ſtatute of the ſix 
articles was Enforced, he quitted the 8 

: an 
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and lived ſome time with fir Thomas Arundel, 23 
his chaplain and ſteward, but. fir Thomas diſco, 
vering that he was a pioteſtant, he fled to France, 


but diſliking the conduct of the reformed in that 


kingdom, he returned home; however Hnding the 
perſecution upon the articles ſtill continues, he 
diſguiſed himſelf in the habit of a failor, and got 
ſaft to Switzerland, where he was kindly received 
by Bullinger. On the acceſſion of Edward VI. 
he came Lack to England, and was made chap- 
lain to the protector, and in 1549, he was the 
chief accuſer of Bonner, who was then deprived, 
and never forgave him. 


In. x 550, r was made biſhop of Gloucel. 


ter, but refulng to wear the uſual veſtments, 


© Cranmer xefuſed to conſecrate him, and he was 


ſent to the Fleet for contumacy ; but the follow- 
ing year the affair was compromifed, and he was 
permitted to hald the biſhopric of Worceſter, in 
commendam with Glouceſter, 

But as ſoon as queen Mary was ſeated on the 
thrane, he was ent far, to anſwer to the com- 
plaints exhibited * him by Heath (the de- 
paived biſhop of Warceſter) and Bonner, who 


Prerended he had falaly accuſed bim in the late 


xeign. But when he arrived at London, theſe 

char ware dropped, he was proceeded a- 

mit.as a heretic; and was deprived and con- 

ed by this. avowed enemies Gardiner and Bon- 

ner, two of the compmuſraners appointed to de- 
prive the prelates. 


From this time till the before - meritiaded ge- exa- 


mination, he had been confined in the Elect. pri- 
ſon, but now. he vas removed to Newgate.an his 
mſuſuig to recant; hate he was viſited by Bonner 


and his chaplaips, ho offered him riches and ho- 
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miſh religion, but finding their endeavours fruitleſs, 
they ſpread a r that he had recanted ; and or 
informed of this treachery; it afflicted him ſo 
much, that he wrote à lerter to his friends, to 
aſſure them and the public, that he was more than 


ever confirmed in the proteſtant faith; this exaſ- 


ted the two biſhops, and Bonner was ſent to 
degrade him in Newgate, not as a biſhop, for 
they did not ackno edge him as ſuch, but as 
a prieſt: and on the of February 1555, he 


was ſent to Glouceſter, guarded by a troop of 


horſe, and on the ninth, he was burnt in that 
city, in a moſt inhuman manner, the fire being 
made of green wood, ſo that he was conſumed by 
flow degrees, and ſuffered the moſt dreadful tor- 
ments, with great patience and fortitude, above 
three quarters of an hour; © ng 
Gardiner had now brought three of the moſt 
eminent prelates of the reformed religion to the 
ſtake, but Cranmer ſtill remained, who was re- 
ſerved to anſwer his particular views. He ex- 
pected that cardinal Pole would ſucceed to the 
archbiſhopric of Canterbury, if Cranmer was 
taken off at this time, and the death of pope 
Marcellus II. being daily expected, he was deter- 


mined to uſe his intereſt to obtain the papacy for 


Pole, in which caſe he ſhould' have no rival for 
the ſee of Canterbury. But though the pope died 
while Gardiner was holding a kind of . congreſs at 
Calais for a treaty of peace between France and 
Spain, in which commiſſion the earl of Arundel 
and lord Paget were joined, their united intereſt 
by letters, could not prevail at Rome, where the 
conclave choſe Paul IVV bn een 
Gardiner befofe he went upon this embaſſy, had 


left the perſecution” of the proteſtants chiefly to 
Bonner, and upon an to England, he did 
1 iii vat | not 
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not appear to be fo ſanguine in this dreadful buſi- 
neſs as before. The new pope deteſting Pole, 
Gardiner held a ſecret correſpondence with his 
holineſs, and had now more extenſive views, for 
he was - promiſed à cardinal's hat, and the le- 
gantine power, as ſoon as Pole could be decently 
recalled, after his t ſervices, fo lately perform- 
ed in reconciling 7 to the ſce of Rome. 
But death put a ſtop to his atnbitious projects, 
en the x 3th of November of this fame year, in 
the courſe of which Latimer, Ridley, —5 
and Farrar biſhop of St. David's, — . a great 
number of private perſons had been ſacrificed to 
his unrelenting cruelty. It is ſaid, he died in 
great agonies, of a ſuppreſſion of urine, but vari- 
ous reports were ec aper both the 
cauſe and manner of his de However, it is 
certain, that he was ill from the twenty- third of 
October, the laſt day of his appearance in parlia- 

ment, and during his illneſs it is generally agreed, 

that he felt ſome remorſe of conſcience for his 

paſt life, frequently exclaiming, Erravi cum Petro, 

fed non flewi cum Petra. © I have ſinned with Pe- 

ter, but I have not wept with him.“ 

He died at the palace at Whitehall, from 5 
whence his remains were removed to Wincheſter 4 
 hauſe in Southwark, and interred with extraordi- J 
| pomp and ſolemnity. . in 
This prelate's character may be ſummed up in 
2 few words. He was a profefled courtier, who J 


could make his conſcience. yield to the complexion f 8: 
of the times; be was a learned man it is acknow- 2 
ledged, but inſtead of being 2 friend to learned by 
men, as many writers hare alerted, he put them 2 
10 death, if they [differed- from him in opinion; 1 
he was a crafty negociator, but by no means an vin 


able ſtateſman, for his adminiſtration was i 10us 
both at home and abroad; and as for his you 
perle. 


perſecution, it was the effect of a baſe, narrow 
mind, and a cruel nature, not of any fixed princi- 


ples of religion, for he never — His per- 


ſon is repreſented to have been as defo as. his 
ſoul, but the portrait, as given by Dr. Poynet, is fo; 
outrẽ, that we cannot give it any degree of credit. 

e Authorities. Lord Herbert's Life of Henry! 
VIII. Burnet. Biog. Britannica, and Britiſh Bi- 
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THOMASCRANMER, 


ARCHBISHOP of CanTtzRBURY,, 


LA. D. 1498, to 1556. 1 5 . 


THIS eminent divine was the fon of Themes 


Cranmer, Eſq; and was born at Aſlecton, 
95 3 io 1489. He was admitted of 
clus College, Cambridge, in 1503, and diſtin». 
guiſhed kin ſelf by his on : plication to 
his ſtudies. , He had been ſome time fellow of this 
college, when he married, but his wife dying within, 
the year, he claimed, and readily obtained a reſto». 
ration to his fellowſhi | 


In the year 1523, he commenced d of di. 
vinity, in whi ion he was ſingularly uſeful, - 
M2 by 
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by rejecting all ignorant'candidates. And being in 
eſteem for theological learning, he was 4 
en reader of the divinity lecture in his own col- 
lege, and appointed by the univerſity to be one of 
the examiners of thoſe who; took their degrees in 
ang his reſidence at Cambridge, the queſ- 
tiomHatoſe concerning king Henry's divoree ; and 
q i the. plague. breaking out in the univerſity about 
this time, he retired to a friend's: houſe at Wal- 
tham-abbey ; where caſually meeting with Gardi- 
ner and Fox, the one the king's ſecretary, the 
other:-his::alaoner, and — with — 
| bout the divorce, he freely delivered his opinion, 
=_ « that it would be much better, to have the 
| queſtion, whether a man could lawfully marry 
his brother's wife? diſcuſſed and decided by the 
divines, upon the authority of God's word, - than 
thus from year to year, to prolong the time, by 
having recourſe to the pope. That there was but 
ane truth in it, Which the ſcripture would ſoon 
declare and manifeſt, being handled by learned 
men; and that might be done as well at the uni- 
verſities in England, as at Rome, or elſewhere.” 
This declaration being communicated to the king, 
it ſo highly pleaſed him, that he directly ſaid, << the 
man had the ſow by the right ear,” and gave orders, 

that Cranmer ſhould be ſent for to court. 

Upon his arrival, which was in 1529, he was 
pointed chaplain to the king, and Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, father of Ann Boleyn, was deſired to re- 
ceive him into his family, and to furniſh him with 
ſuch books as he ſhould require, to enable him to 
execute the king's command, which was, that be 
ſhould draw up a defence in writing of the opinion 
he had' given reſpecting the divorce, . In the trea- 
tiſe, he ſhewed by the teſtimonies of the — 


: 
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of general councils and ancient writers, that the 
biſhop of Rome had no authority to diſpenſe with 
God's word; and from that, he proved the ille- 
gality of the eee with Catherine of 
Arragon, his late brother Arthur's widow. When 
be had. finiſhed this tract, the king ſent him to 
Cambridge, to diſpute publicly upon the ſubject, 
accompanied by Gardiner, Fox, and other learned 
men, and they ſoon brought over a number of di- 
vines and civilians to Cranmer's opinion,; who, 
upon his return to court was rewarded with a be- 
nefice and the archdzaconry of Taunton. 

The following year Dr. Cranmer was ſent b 
the king to France, Italy, and Germany, to if. 
pute upon the ſame ſubject; Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
now earl of Wiltſhire, being made chief ambaſ- 
ſador upon this occaſion, and furniſhed with cre- 
dentials to the reſpective coutts for this purpoſe. 
In France they convinced many learned men. At 
Rome, Cranmer's treatiſe was delivered to the pope, 
and he offered to juſtify: it, at a public diſputation, 
but after ſundry promiſes, and appointments,,,no 
adverſary. appeared, and at length, after ſome pri- 
vate conferences with the chief men about the 


many of whom embraced his opinion with reſpegt 
„aA * 2 24: 
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to the marriage. Among others, the celebrated 
,Ohander, paſtor' of Nuremberg, publickly de. 
tended it, and an intimacy followed, which pro- 
duced a cloſe alliance, for Cranmer married Oſian- 
der's niece, 

While Cranmer remained in Germany, the 
King employed him in other negociations, parti. 
cularly in eſtabliſhing a treatiſe of commerce be- 
tween England, and the emperor's dominions in 
the low countries. And he went on a ſpecial em- 
baſſy to the duke of Saxony and other proteſtant 
Princes, | 

Upon the death of archbiſhop Warham, the 
king reſolved to place Cranmer at the head of 
the church, and though it is aſſigned as the ſole 
reaſon for this extraordinary promotion, that Henry 
judged him the fitteſt perſon _— the whole 
: y of the Engliſh clergy for this high ſtation, 
there can be no doubt that he had a fuperior po- 
litical reaſon, which was, to give ſanction to his 
opinion concerning the divorce,” on which he 
could then paſs a decifive ſentence, as head of 
the church, under the king; the pope's authori- 
ty, in this caſe, being already ſubverted in hs 
treatiſe.” With this view Dr. Cranmer was or- 
dered home, and upon his arrival he intreated the 
king to ſuffer him to decline the high honour he 
offered to confer upon him ; but Henry inſiſting 
upon his acceptance, Cranmer now ftarted a new 
opinion, which' at firſt ſurpriſed the king, but in 
the end, ſerved to ſtrengthen his attachment to 
him. He aſſerted, that the king was the ſupreme 
| governor of the church of England, as well in 
eccleſiaſtical as temporal concerns, and that the 
full right of donation of all benefices and biſhop- 
rics appertained to him, and not to any foreign 
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And therefore if he might receive the archbi- 
ſhopric from the king, he would accept it, but 
not (as was then the cuſtom) from the pope, 
whoſe authority within the king's realm he denied. 
Thus was the foundation laid of the ſupremacy of 
the kings of England by this able divine. 

In conformity to this declaration, he was con- 
ſecrated in March 1533, when he made a notarial 
proteſt; that he did not admit the pope's autho- 
rity, any -further than it agreed with the expreſs 
word of God, and that it might be lawful for 
him at all times to ſpeak againſt him, and to im- 
ugn his errors, when there ſhould be occaſion. 
'The pope, however, agreeable to uſual cuſtom, 
ſent over the bulls, then judged neceflary to com 
plete the inveſtiture; but Cranmer ſurrendered 
thera to the king, from whom alone he conſente 
to hold this dignity. * F 
The firſt ſervice the new archbiſhop did for the 
king, was, pronouncing the ſentence of his divorce 
from queen Catherine; which was done on the 
twenty-third of May. Gardiner, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter,” and the biſhops of London, Bath, and 
Lincoln, being joined in commiſſion with him. 
On the twenty-eighth' of the ſame month, he 
held' a court at Lambeth,' in which he confirmed 
the king's marriage with Ann Boleyn. And at 
the cloſe of this year, when the pope's ſupremacy 
came under debate, the archbiſhop anſwered aſl 
the arguments brought in defence of it, with ſuch 
ſtrength and reg that it was aboliſhed by 
the free and entire conſent of parliament, and an act 


os, eſtidliſhing the king's' ſupremacy over the 
church. 1727 11 Um a 
The pious archbiſhop having ſucceeded” ſo far, 
vigorouſſy exerted himſelf to promote the refor- 
mation, for which purpoſe, he prevailed upon the 
i M 4 » con- 
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convocation to petition the. king for a tranſlation 
of the bible. The iſſue of this application has 
been mentioned in the life of Gardiner, in giving 
an account of his oppoſition to the work when 
publiſhed. il 8 ou v1} 

The next ſalutary meaſure to which he gave his 
approbation, was the diſſolution of the monaſte- 
ries, He ſaw how inconſiſtent thofe foundations 
were with the reformation of religion, which he 
then had in view; and propoſed, that out of the 
revenues of the monaſteries, the king ſhould found 
more biſhoprics : that the dioceſes. being reduced 
into leſs compaſs, the biſhops might, the better 
diſcharge. their duty according to the ſcripture and 
private practice. 1J 20.5545. $76 
He further adviſed, that the king ſhould only 
have the revenues of ſuch  monaſterics, , as were 
royal foundations, endowed by. his predeceſſors; 
and that the eſtates. of the reſt ſhould. he employed 
in founding hoſpitals, grammar-ſchogts, -ahd other 
| uſeful inſtitutions. © But the courtiers, who hoped 
to ſhare the ſpoils, voted in parliament, that all 
the revenues of the monaſteries ſhould be appro- 
priated to the king's uſe, and this reſolution, 
having paſſed into a law, the EA; and ſome 
other prelates incurzed the king's, diſpleaſure for 
their good intentions. However, the king after- 
wards complied with part of the archbiſhop's plan, 
by founding ſix new biſhoprics. | 

In 1537, the archbiſhop, with the joint autho- 
rity of the biſhops, ſet focth that valuable book, 
intitled, The Inſtitution of a Chriſtian Man. This 
book being compoſed by the biſhops, was mol: 
commonly called The BisHors Book. It con- 
tains an explanation of the Creed, the Lord's 
Prayer, the Ave. Maria, ' Juſtification, and Pur- 
A . 
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In the year, 15 39, the intereſt of Gardiner and 


the. popiſh faction increaſed; and "then' the king's 
zeal againſt heretics apprate by his preſſing th 
bill containing the ſix bloody articles: The arc 
biſhop argued boldly in the houſe againſt it three 
days ſo ſtrenuouſly, that, though the king was oh- 
ſtinate in paſſing the act, yet he deſired a copy of 
his reaſons againſt it ; and ſhewed no reſentment. 
towards him for his oppoſition to it. His , majeſty 
indeed, would have perſuaded him to withdraw 
out of the houſe, ſince he could not vote for the 
bill; but after a decent excuſe, Cranmer told him, 
he thought himſelf obliged in conſcience. to ſtay. 
and ſhew his diſſent. | 33 rears 
When the bill paſſed he entered his proteſt a- 
gainſt it; and ſoon after he ſent his wife privately 
away to her friends in Germany. The king, who 
eſteemed him for his integrity and reſolution, ſent 
the dykes of Norfolk and Suffolk, and the lotd 
omwell, to aſſure him of his favour, notwith- 
ſtanding the pafling of the aqt. 
After the death of the earl of Eſſex, the arch- 
tiſhop retired for a time from court, and attended 
ſolely to egclefiaſtical affairs. And in 1541; he 
ordered, all ſuperſtitious ſhrines to be taken away 
from the churches, purſuant to the king's letters, . 
which he had ſolicited” for that purpoſe,” ©. 
Tube following year, he endeavoured to get the 
ſevere articles moderated, and to procure the pe- 
ple the full liberty. of reading the ſcriptures, : but 
the popith - biſhops fo far prevailed, that the bill, 
was clogged with reſtraints and limitations, Which 
made it fall far ſhort, of the archbiſhop's benevo- 
lent deſign. But even as it was, his enemjes 
oild wiffohghr brook his introduction of farther 
reformation, and therefore while: he was rioully 
holding a viſitation at Canterbury, they collected 
and drew up articles againſt him; which being put 
* in 


and confu 
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in arder by Gardiner, and copied by his ſecr 
de got them ſigned by ſome of the e 


anterbury, and then, in the name of the church 


of Canterbury preſented them to the council, by 
which means they came into the * hands, 


who perceiving the whole charge was founded in 


malice, went the ſame evening to amuſe himſelf 
upon the river, in his barge, taking the articles 


With him, and ordered the bargemen to row to 


Lambeth, the archbiſhop being returned from 
Canterbury. The ſervants perceiving the king's 
_ barge approach the ſhore, appriſed th 

who was ready upon the ſtairs to receive him; but 
the king ordered him to come into the barge, and 


eir maſter, 


to ſeat himſelf by him, after which, he began to 
lament the growth of hereſy, and the diſſentions, 

Po that were likely to follow, adding, 
that he intended to find out the encourager of 


_ theſe hereſies, and to make him an example to the 


reſt. He then aſked the archbiſhop's opinion upon 


this, who told him, it was a very good reſolution, 


but intreated him to conſider well what hereſy 
was, and not to condemn thoſe as heretics, who 


| ſtood up for the word of God againft human in- 


ventions. O my chaplain, (replied the king) 
now I know who is the greateſt heretic in Kent,” 


and then ſhewed him the articles againſt him, his 
_ Chaplains, and ſome of his friends; figned by ſome 
prebendaries of Canterbury, and juſtices of the 


peace in Kent, It both ſurpriſed and aMiQed the 


_ worthy prelate, that thoſe. of his own church, 


and. juſtices, whom he had obliged, ſhould be 


guilty of ſuch treachery. But having looked over 
the erticles, and knowing the falſchood of them, 
he kneeled to the king, and acknowledging that 
he was ſtill of the ſame opinion with reſpect to 
the fix articles, but that he had done nothing a. 


| gainſt 
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gainſt them, he deſired his majeſty to grant a 
commiſſion to whomſoever he pleaſed, to try the 
truth 'of "rhe Yepitiations -ffft ef oe een ee 
- Then the king jocoſely aſked him, it his grace's 
bed-chamber would ftand the teſt of thoſe arti- 
cles? The archbiſhop frankly confeſſed, that he 
was married in Germany, during his embally at 
the emperor's court, before his promotion to the 
fee of Canterbury; but, at the ſame time, aſſured 
the king, That, on paſſing that act, he had part- 
ed with his wife, and ſent her abroad to her 
e aan | | * 5 
The king, in return for his ſincerity, told him, 
he would grant a commiſſion for the trial, but he 
had ſuch confidence in his integrity, that he 
ſhould name him the chief commiſſioner, being 
well aſſured, that he would bring the truth to light, 
though it were againft himſelf; he then named 
Dr. Bellhouf®, ſecond commiſſioner, and left the 
reſt to the archbiſhop, adding, that if he managed 
the matter wiſely, he would diſcover a pretty con- 
ſpiracy n_ him, Cranmer expoſtulated with 
great modeſty, againſt the appearance of partiali- 
ty, in making him judge in his own cauſe, but 
the king was determined, and thus they, parted. 
The candid archbiſhop appointed his vicar-ge- 


bk Ao. Att * 


ö neral, and his principal regiſter, to be the other 
commiſſioners, though he knew they were ſeeret 
: favourers of the Romiſh faction. Then they 
i went to Feverſham and opened their commiſſion, 
by ſending for two of the prebends, the principal 


complainants againſt the archbiſhop, Who, ex- 
‚ Fr with them on their baſe ingratitude, in 
ö Juch pathetic terms, that, they could. not refrain | 
from. weeping : after ordering them into cuſtody, | 
Cranmer left the further diſcovery of the plot a- 
gainſt him to the other commiſfioners, but they 
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proceeding but ſlowly in the buſineſs, the king ſent 
Dr. Leigh, and Dr. Taylor, eminent civilians, as 
new commiſſioners, with freſh inſtructions ; theſe 
gentlemen iſſued orders to the archbiſhop's officers, 
to go to Canterbury and ſearch the houſes of cer- 
tain, prebendaries, and others, ſuſpected of the 
conſpiracy, and to bring all letters or other wri- 
__ tings they could find 5 Noa to the archbiſhop to 
them. The ſeveral officers executed their duty at 
the ſame hour, and in a ſhort ſpace of time ; the 
whole conſpiracy was diſcovered, and brought 
home to Gardiner, Bonner, 'and others, whoſe 
letters were found. Theſe letters were afterwards 
peruſed by the king; but the archbiſhop was 
deeply affected, on finding among the papers, let- 
ters Bom Dr. Thornton and Dr. Barber, gentle- 
men of his own houſehold, to whom he bat given 
uncommon tokens of eſteem and friendſhip. But 
the good archbiſhop, after making them paſs ſen- 
ence on themſelves, by putting the queſtion, what 
puniſhments the blackeſt ingratitude deſerved, pro- 
duced their letters; and upon their expreſſing ſin- 
- cere penitence, he diſmiſſed them from his. ſerviee, 
as unworthy of his future confidence; but he ne- 
ver expreſſed the leaſt reſentment againſt them af- 
terwards, when he was obliged to fee them upon 
public occaſions. The archbiſhop's mild, forgiv- 
ing temper, was ſo well known, that it became a 
common faying ; Do my lord of Canterbury an 
HI turn, and he will be your friend ever after.“ 
A freſh inſtance of this chriſtian temper appear- 
ed in 1544 ; for Sir, John Goſtwick, one of the 
members for Bedfardſhire, accuſed the archbiſhop, 
in the houſe of commons, of manifeſt hereſy a- 
gainſt the ſacra ent of the altar, in his ſermons 
and lectures at Sandwich, and at Canterbury; the 
king hearing of and knowing it to be a freſh, effort 
of diſappointed malice, ſent a meſſage to 4 
| wic 
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wick, whom he called yarlet, that if he did not 
acknowledge his fault, and ſe reconcile himſelf to 
the archbi oP, that he might become his good 
lord, he would ſoon make him a poor Goſtwick$ 
and puniſh him as an example. to others; juſtly add- 
ing, that he wondered how Goſtwick who had never 
been in Kent, could hear my lord of Canterbury 
out of it: Goſtwick, upon this, repaired to Lam- 
beth, and not only obtained the archbiſhop's for- 

iveneſs, but his promiſe, which he performed, to 
intercede for him with the king, 

This year, the archbiſhop's palace at Canterbury 
was burnt down, and his brother-in-law, with. 
fome other perſons periſhed in the flames. And 
ſoon after this misfortune, the duke of Norfolk, 
and the reſt of the popiſh party in the council, 
went to the king and made a formal complaint a- 

inſt the archbiſhop, alledging that he, with his 
ns men, had ſo infected the kingdom, that the 
major part of the people were become abominable- 
heretics ;, and repreſented that this might produce 
commotions, like thoſe which had ſprung up in 
Germany, on the ſame account: they therefore 
prayed, that the archbiſhop might be committed to 
the Tower, until he could be examined, giving 
as a reaſon, that no man would dare to object. 
matters againſt him being a privy counſellor, till 
he was confined, Their importunities prevailed, 
but the ſame night, the king ſent a gentleman of 
his privy chamber to Lambeth, to fetch the arch- 
biſhop; and, when he was come, told him, how 
he had been daily importuned to commit him to 
| priſon, as a favourer of herefy ; and how far he 
had complied, The archbiſhop thanked his ma- 
Jeſty for this timely notice, and declared himſelf” 
willing to go to the Tower, and ſtand a trial; 
for, being conſcious he was nat guilty, of any of- 
tence, he thought that the beſt way to clear his 

innccence, 
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innocence, and remove all unreafonable and 
roundleſs ſuſpicions. The king admiring his 
Ampliciey, told him, he was in the wrong to rely 
ſo much on his innocence ; for, if he were once 
under a cloud, and hurried to priſon, there would 
be villains enough to ſwear any thing againſt him; 
but, while he was at liberty, and his character 
entire, it would not be fo eaſy to ſuborn witneſſes 
againſt him: © and, therefore,” continued he, 
« ſince your own unguarded ſimplicity makes you 
leis cautious than you ought to be, I will ſuggeſt 
to you, the means of your preſervation. To mor- 
row, you will be ſent for to the privy-council, and 
examined ; upon this, you are to requeſt, that, 
fince you have the honour to be one of the board, 
ou may have ſo much favour as they would have 
themſelves ; that is, to have your accuſers brought 
before you; and if they oppoſe this, and will not 
comply with your requeſt, but perſiſt in ſending 
you to the Tower, then do you appeal from them 
to our perſon, giving them this ring, (which he 
then delivered to Cranmer) and they ſhall well un- 
derſtand how to act, for they know I never uſe 
that ring for any other purpoſe, but to call mat- 
ters from the council, before me. 4 
The next moraing, the, archbiſhop was ſum- 
moned. to the privy-council; and when he came 
-there was denied admittance into the council- 
chamber. When Dr. Butts, one of the king's 
phyſicians, heard of this, he came to the archbi- 
| hop, who was waiting in the lobby amongſt 
the footmen, to ſhew his reſpect, and to protect 
bim from inſults. 1 2 
be king ſoon aſter ſent for the doctor, who 
- acquainted bis majeſty with the ſhameful indignity 
put upon the archbiſhop, The king, incenſed 
that the primate of all England ſhould be uſed . 
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ſo contumelious a manner, immediately ſent to 
command them to admit the archbiſhop into the 
council-chamber. At his entrance, he was ſaluted 
with an heavy accuſation of having infected the 
whole realm with hereſy; and ordered to the 

Tower, till the whole of this charge was thorough- 
ly examined, The archbiſhop defired to ſee the 
informers againſt him, and to have the liberty of 
"defending himſelf before the council, and not to 

| be ſent to priſon on bare ſuſpicion : but, when 

this was abſolutely denied him, and he found that 
neither arguments nor intreaties would prevail, he 
appealed to the king; and producing the ring he 
had given him, put a ſtop to their proceedings. 

When they came before the king, he ſeverely 
reprimanded them; expatiated on his obligations to 
Cranmer for his fidelity and integrity; and charged 
them, if they had any affection for him, to expreſs 
it Funk and kindneſs to the archbiſliop. 

Hut this was not to be expected from the duke 
of Norfolk, the archbiſhop having been the firſt 
who informed the king of the incontinence of the 

queen, Catherine Howard, the duke's neice. 

Cranmer having eſcaped this ſnare, ſhewed not 
the leaſt reſentment for the injuries done to him ; 
and, from this time, had fo t a ſhare in the 
king's favour, that nothing Kerber was attempted 
againſt him in this reigg. | 

Our indefatigable prelate, now ' ſet about a re- 
viſion -and alteration of the eccleſiaſtical laws of 

England, which being founded on the canon law, 

were incompatible with the king's ſupremacy, or 
the general principles of the reformation, But 

when by the aſſiſtance of ſome of his friends he 
bad completed a new body of eccleſiaſtical laws, 
be had the mortification to find his intereſt not 

. ufficicat to get them confirmed by parliament. 

Henry 
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Henry VIII. died ſoon after, and archbiſhop 
Cranmer had the honour to place the crown on 
the head of his ſucceſſor, and now having a pro- 
teſtant prince on, the throne, and being himſelf 
one of the regency, every meaſure was taken, 
ſupported by the protector, to perfect the reforma- 


tion. The archbiſhop procured a repeal of the 


ſtatute of the fix articles; he held a convocation 
in November 1547, in which he Exhorted the 
clergy to, throw off the corrupt innovations of po- 
pery, and to ſtudy the ſcriptures ; the communion 
in both kinds was eſtabliſhed ; the marriage of 
prieſts declared lawful” by. a majority, and other 


meaſures taken, favourable to the new religion, in 


this convocation. _ . 

And it was. obſerved, that Gardiner and Bonner 
were uncommonl 5 aſſiduous in executing the arch- 
biſhop's orders for ſupprefling” ridiculous proceſ- 


ſions in their digceſes. The following year, Cran- 


mer publiſhed a gatechiſm, or ſhort inſtruction in the 
chriſtian religion for the uſe of children and young 
perſons, and a latin treatife, againſt unw. itten ve- 


rities intended to prove, that all idle traditions 


— 0 


are to be diſregarded and the bible he conſidered as 
the only oracle of ſalvation. He likewiſe obtain- 


ed an order of council for the total removal of all 
images from the churches. ee 
itherto, the conduct of archbiſhop Cranmer 
had been in every reſpect. irreproachable, but in 
the year 1549, he obtained a commiſſion together 
with Latimer, Ridley and others, by no means 


_ conformable to the ſpirit or principles of true 


chriſtianity as it is found in the ſcriptures, which 
he- profeſſed to make the ſole rule of all his ac- 


tions. Complaint had been made to the council 
© that with other, foreigners who had lately been en- 
eouraged, being proteſtants, flying from perſecu- 


tion: 
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tion, to come to England; ſeveral anabaptiſts and 
gthers, who taught | doctrines were arrived 
and, were, propagating. their errors. The com- 
wiſſioners were therefore authoriſed to endeavour 
to reclaim, them, but if they perſiſted in their opi- 
nions to excommunicate 24 and deliver them 
over to the ſecular payer to be further proceeded 
ainſt. This commiſſion wore the aſpect of po- 
piſh perſecution, for. the mode of proceeding” was 
the ſame, only it differed as to the ohjects, and it 
is ſaid, it was framed after a commiſſion given to 
Gardiner and Bonner in tha. laſt reign, to enforce 
the obſervance of the bloody, Natute, - However 
this: be,, too true it is, -to.-$he etetnal. diſgrace of 
Cranmer, that he paflet} ſentence of death on 4 
poor ignorant woman, one Joan Becher, who de- 
ſerved the pit of a Tearned chriſtian biſhop, rather 
than condigmi puniſmmen nk 
a Ne Ag that Chriſt was truly incapnate of 
the Virgin, whoſe fleſh Deng Itptul, he” could 
take none of it; but the word, by the conſent. of 
the inward; man . in the Virgin took fleſh of her,” 
Theſe, were her words, and- they are to the full as 
intelligible as moſt of the opinions broached by 
the learned ſcholiaſts, in the. Jark ages of ſuperſti- 
tion, or by our modern enthuſiaſts on the ſame 
inexplicable ſubject. We are ſorry, to add, that 
our archbiſhop . over-ruled the diſcerning young 
monarch, Who was. again{t ſigning. a, warrant for 
her execution, and when he did ſet his hand to it, 

it was with tears. in his eyes, and a proteſtatio 
that if he did wrong, it was in ſubmiſſion to the 
archbiſhop's authority, who muſt anſwer, for it to 
God. This made a ſenſible impreſſion on Cran- 
mer, and hoth he and Ridley took great pains to 
convert the woman, delaying the execution from 
time ta time for this purpoſe, but ae 
| ; Is 
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ly refuſed to abjure her nonſenfical tenet, the was 


burnt in May 1550, and not long after, 
Van Parre, a Dutchman, was condemned by the 
commiſſioners and committed to the flames, for 
maintaining that God the father was the only 
God, and that Chriſt was not very God, 

This year, the archbiſhep and other commiſfion- 
ers deprived Gardiner; Bonner had fhared the 
fame fate a few montKs before, He alſo ordained 
ſeveral prieſts and deacons, for the firſt time, ac- 
cording to the form ſet forth in the book of Com- 
mon Prayer, Which having been reviſed, and a- 
mende d, was eftabliſhed by act of parliament in 
1552. Cranmer bad how: publiſhed his Treatiſe 
of the Sacrament, in which he confutes the doc- 
ttine of the real preſence, _ and this tract gave 
great offence to the popiſn party, by whom Gar- 


diner was perſuaded to write againſt it, and the 


archbiſhop was ſeverely reproached for having per- 
ſiſted ſo many years Fri the belief of the real pre- 
ſerice, and then denying it ſo ſuddenly; and in- 
deed, Cranmer owned t 1 converſation 
had led him to this late diſcovery of his former er- 
ror. In the courſe of this year, the archbiſhop 
had two ſevere fits of illneſs, which prevented his 
attendance at the council- board, till the affair of 
the ſucceſſion in favour of lady Jane Grey was 
partly determined; it appears that he oppoſed it, 
eſpecially the excluſion of the princeſs Elizabeth, 
but in the end, he ſubſcribed, and after Edward's 
death, he openly appeared for lady Jane, and was 
one of her council. But upon the acceſſion of 
Marys a falſe report was raiſed, that archbiſhop 
-ranmer, in order to make his court to the queen, 

had offered to reſtore the Latin ſervice, and that 
he had already ſaid maſs in his cathedral church at 
Canterbury. To vindicate himſelf from this var 
an 
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and baſe aſperſion, the archbiſhop publiſhed a 
declaration, in which he not only cleared himſelf 
from that unjuſt imputation, but alſo made a chal- 
lenge, with the affiſtance of Peter Martyr, and 
a few more, to maintain by a public diſputation, 
the liturgy eſtabliſhed in the late reign. This de- 
claration ſoon fell into the hands of the council, 
who cited him to appear in the Star Chamber, 
where he was aſked, if he was the author of that 
ſeditious declaration that was given out in his 
name. | N | 

Cranmer acknowledged it to be his ; but com- 


plained that it had, contrary to his intention, 


ſtolen abroad in an imperfect condition: for his 


deſign was to review and correct it; and then, 
after he had put his ſeal to it, to fix it up at St. 


i and on all the church doors in Lon- 
n. 


© *Contrary to his own expeQations, he was diſ- 


miſſed after this examination, though he ſaw his 
anſwer had enraged the commiſſioners z/ and now 
his friends who ſoreſaw this ftorm, adviſed him 
to confult his ſafety by retiring beyond fea; 
but he thought it would reflect a great diſhonour 
on the cauſe he had eſpouſed, if he ſhould deſert 
his ftation at ſuch a time as this; and he choſe 
rather to hazard his life, than give ſuch juſt cauſe 
of ſcandal and offence, and in a few days after, he 
was ſummoned to attend the council, and was 
charged with high treaſon againft the queen, which 


he had aggravated by diſperfing ſeditious bills, ex- 


citing tumults, to the great diſquiet of the ftate, 
In November 1553, archbiſhop Cranmer was 


attainted by the parliament, and adjudged guilty | 


of high treaſon at Guildhall,” His fee was here- 
upon declared void; and on the tenth of Decem- 


ber, the dean and chapter of Canterbury gave 
f com- 


tion, was aſſerted, and the maſs. affirmed to bea 
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commiſſions to ſeveral per/-ns to exerciſe archie- 
piſcopal. juriſdiction in their name, and by their 
authority. Cranmer now wrote a very ſubmiſſive 
letter to the queen; in the moſt humble manner 
acknowledging his fault, in conſenting to ſign the 


King's will; acquainting her what preſſing in- 


ſtances he made to the king againſt, it; and apo- 
logizing for himſelf, ſaying, he had been over- 
ruled by the authority of the judges and lawyers, 
who, he thought, underſtood tne conſtitution bet- 
ter than him. x 


Phe queen now gave her ſubjects a ſpecimen of 
her bigotry, ingratitude and revenge. She was 


under perional obligations to Cranmer, of the 
higheſt nature, who had interceded for her with 


her father, when he had reſolved. to put her to 


death publicly, for adhering to the cauſe of her 
mother, and refuſing to ſubmit to him after their 
ſeparation, | .. Neither, the duke of Norfolk, nor 
Gardiner, though they were then in power would 
venture to plead for her, but our archbiſhop boldly 
repreſented to. the king, that ſuch an at would 
fill all Europe with. horror and aſtoniſhment, 


But the ſame prelate divorced her mother, and 
be was a heretic ; theſe two crimes. were thought 


ſufficient to cancel every, obligation, and there- 
fore, with true jeſuitical ſubtilty, ſhe pardon- 
ed him. the treaſon, but left him in cuſtody, in 
the. hands of his bitter enemies, to ſuffer a more 
cruel} death, as a heretic. 


In April, 4554, the archbiſhop was removed 


from the Tower to Oxford, to diſpute with ſome 


ſelect . perſons ' of both univerſities. At the firſt 


appearance of the archbiſhop-in the public ſchools, 
three articles were given him to ſubſcribe; in 
which the corporeal preſence, by tranſubſtantia- 


Pro- 
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propitiatory . ſacrifice for the fins of the living and 
the dead. Theſe, he declared freely, he eſteemed. 
groſs untruths ; and promiſed” to give an aer 
concerning them in writing. 
— he drew it up; and, when he bhs 
ht again to the ſchools to diſpute, he deli- 
— the writing to Dr. Weſton, the prolocutor. 
At eight in the mofning the diſputation began, 
and beld till two in the afternoon + all which 
time, the archbifhop conſtantly maintained the 
truth, with great learning and courage, againſt 2 
multitude of clamorous and inſolent opponents: 
and three days after, he was again brought forth 
to oppoſe Dr. Harpsfield, who was to reſpond for 
his degree in divinity; and here he acquitted. him- 
ſelf fo well, clearly ſhewing the groſs, abſurdities, 
2nd inextricable difficulties of the doctrine- of tran- 
ſubſtantiation, that Weſton himſelf, as great a 
bigot as he was, could not but diſmiſs him with 
commendation. In theſe difputations, - with other 
fanderous reproaches, the archbiſhop was accuſed. 
of corrupting and falſifying a” paſſage which, in 
his book of the Sacrament, he had quoted from 
St. Hilary. In anſwer to which, he replied; that 
he had tranſcribed it verbatim from "the printed 
book; and that Dr! Smith, one of their on di- 
vines, there preſent,” had quoted it word for word 
aAſo. But Smith made no reply, _ conſcious 
that it was true. a 
When the diſputation was over, one Mr. He- 
leot remembring that he had Smith's book, went 
—— fo his linear" in Univerſiey- college; and 


paring it with Cranmer's, found the quota- 

201 to agree. He afterwards looked into 

+ of ardiger s, called, „ The Devil's So- 
phiſtry,”” where the ſame paſſage was cited; and 
Doth the Latin and Engliſh” agreed exactly with 
Cranmer's 
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Cranmer's quotation and tranſlation, Upon this, 
he reſolved to carry the faid books to the archbi. 
ſhop in priſon, that he might produce them in his 
own vindication. | | £ 

When he came thither, he was ftop and 
brought before Dr, Weſton and his colleagues, 
who, upon information of his deſign, charged him 
with treaſon, and abetting Cranmer in his hereſy ; 
and committed him to priſon, The next day, he 
was again brought before them; and they threat- 
ned to fend him to Gardiner, to be tried for trea- 
ſon, -unleſs he would Tubſcribe to the three articles 
co ing which the diſputations had been held. 


This he refuſed ; but, being ſent for again, 


aſter the condemnation of Cranmer, through fear, 
he conſented to it; yet not till they had aſſured 
him, that, if he ſinned bY ſo doing, they would 
take the guilt upon themſelves, and anſwer for it 
to God: and yet even this ſubſcription, of which 
he afterward ily repented, could not prevail 
for the reſtoring his books, leſt he ſhould ſhew 
them to their ſhame ; nor for his entire diſcharge, 
the maſter of Univerſi ing command» 
ed to keep a ſtrict watch over hi till Gardiner's 
_— concerning him was known; and, if be 
d nothing from him in a fortnight's time, then 
to expel him the college for his offence. 
On the twentieth of April, Cranmer was 
brought to St. Mary's, before the queen's com- 
miſſioners; and refuling to. ſubſcribe, was pro- 
nounced an heretick, and ſentence of condemna- 
tion read againſt him as ſuch: upon which the 
archbiſhop ſaid, << From this your unjuſt judge- 
ment and ſentence, I appeal to the juſt judgement of 
the Almighty, truſting to be preſent with him in 
heaven.“ After this, his ſervants were diſmiſſed 
from their attendance, and he was more Gong 
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confined in priſon. I he commiſſioners and a popiſh 
convocation then met, and did archbiſhop Cranmer 
the honour to order his, book of the Sacrament to 
de burnt, in company with the eue Bible and 
Common-Prayer-Book.. i . 

In 1555, 4 new commiſſion was. ſent from 
Rome for the trial of archbiſhop Cranmer for he- 
reſy ; the former ſentence againſt him being void 


in law) becauſe the authority of the pope was noc 


then re-eſtabliſhed. The commiſſioners were Dr. 
Brooks, biſhop of Glouceſter, the pope's delegate, 
Dr. Storic, and Dr. Martin, dofurs of the civil 
law, the queen's commiſſioner s. 

On the 12th of September they met at St. Ma- 
ry's church, and commanded the archbiſhop to be 
brought before them. To the queen's commiſſion- 
ers, as repreſenting the ſupreme authority of the 
nation, he paid all due reſpect, but abſolutely re- 
fuſed to ſhow. any to the pope's repreſentative, leſt 
he ſhould ſeem to make the leaſt acknowledgment 
of his uſurped ſupremacy. 

He was with blaſphemy and hereſy, for 
what he had done and written againſt the pope's 
authority; with perjury in violating his oath to 
the pope; and with incontinence, on account o* 
his marriage. The archbiſhop defended himſelf 
with great reſolution, and anſwered ſixteen inter- 
togatories, which were put to him; after which 
Brooks, in the pope's name, cited him to appear at 
Rome, "within (eighty days, there to deliver his 
vindication in-perſon : an act af the moſt flagrant 

injuſlice, as it was out of his power to comply, 
if be had thought it proper, being kept a cloſe 
priſaner all the time; and to add to the abſurdity, 
a8 well as the g of theſe letters 
— to Philip and , Bonner, bi- 


dopeiL,ondon,andThirlby, bilhopof bidbopafEly,odegrade 
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and deprive him, arrived in England from the 
on the 14th of December; in which letters he waz 
declared contumaclous for not appearing at Rome. 
The delay in che proceedings againſt Cranmer 
Have been accounted for in the life of Gardiner; 
and will be further noticed in the memoirs of 
Cardinal Pole. The ——8 ceremony of de- 
—.— was not pert: till the fourteenth of 
ebruary 1556, when the archbiſhop 1 
'before Bonner and 'Thirlby:; after they had read 
their commiſſion from the pope, Bonner, in 1 
ſcurrilous oration, inſulted over him in a moſt un- 
chriſtian manner; for which he was often rebuked 
by Thirl 


by. an | 
When Dor had finiſhed his invective againſt 


him, they proceeded to degrade him; and, that 
23 t make him as ridiculous as poſſible, the 
epiſcopal habit they put on him was made of can- 
vas. Then the archbiſhop, pulling out of his 


- fleeve'a written appeal, delivered it to them, fay- 


ing, << I appeal to the next general council.“ 
When 1 had degraded him, they put on him 
an old thread-bare gown, and a townſman's coat; 
and in that garb delivered him over to the ſecular 
power. As they were leading him to priſon, a 
entleman came and gave ſome money to the 
ailiffs for the archbiſhop: but this charitable ac- 
tion gave ſuch offence to Bonner, that he ordered 
the gentleman to be ſeized; and, had he not 
found great friends to intercede for him, would 
have ſent him up to the council to be tried for it. 
While the archbiſhop continued in priſon, no 
endeavours were omitted to bring him over to 
the church of Rome. Many of the moſt eminent 
divines in the univerſity reſorted to him _ 
hoping, by arguments and perſuaſions, to prevail, 
but in finding that 
1 nel 
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neither threats, nor fallacious arguments could 
ſhake” the fortitude of his ſoul, fell upon a ſtrata- 

which proved fatal to his reputation; they 
removed him from priſon to the lodgings of the 
dean of Chriſt- church; they treated him with 
the greateſt civility and reſpect, made him large 


promiſes of the queen's favour, and the reſtitution 


of his former dignities if he would only ſet his 
name to a paper. | X 
le reſiſted their importunities for ſome time, 
but by continual repteſentations of the difference 
between the proſpect of living many years honour- 
ed and eſteemed, and the hofrors of voluntaril 
putting a period to his days, by the terrible death 
of fire, human frailty gave way to the temptation, 
and in an unguarded moment, he figned a renun- 
ciation of the proteſtant, and an acknowledgment 
of his belief of the Romiſli religion, in the moſt 
ample terms, declaring himſelf ſorry for nis paſt 
errors, exhorting all whom he had miſled, to re- 
turn tv the Romiſh faith, and proteſting that he 
had ſigned the paper willingly, and ſolely for the 
acquittal of his conſcience. LA 

When the. pap:ſh pasty had obtained this tri- 
umph over the unfortunate archbiſhop, they cauſed 
his recantation to be printed and diſperſed with all 
expedition; and now the mean, baſe perfidy and 
treachery of his perſecutors manifeſted itſelf in the 
blackeſt colours. Even the queen, whoſe honour 


was concerned, that the promiſes made in her 


name ſhould not be violated, was the firſt to de- 
clare, that his recanting muſt not ſerve his turn, 
though-it would be ſufficient in all other caſes; It 
was,” indeed: good (ſhe ſaid) for his foul, that he 
had repented, and might do good to others; but 
yet the ſentence muſt be executed. So true is the 
charge univerſally brought againſt the papiſts, that 
they keep no faith with heretics, 
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The warrant for the archbiſhop's execution was 
accordingly ſent down to Oxford, but he was kept 
in profound ignorance of this fatal mandate, from 
their apprehenſion that he would retract the recan- 
oem drawn from him, by their infamous delu- 

ons. | | 
Dr. Cole, provoſt of Eton, was likewiſe ap. 
pointed to preach a ſermon at the ſtake, and the 
day before the execution, he viſited the archbiſhop 
in priſon, to. exhort him to remain ſtedfaſt in the 
faith, to which he had ſubſcribed, but he made no 
mention of his approaching death, 

On the 21ſt of March 1556, the day appointed 
for this authoriſed murder, ſeveral members of the 
council, and other perſons of rank, who had been 
ſent to Oxford by the court, to prevent any tu- 
mult, which might happen upon the occaſion, 
aſſembled early in the morning, which proving 
rainy, it was agreed, that the — intended to 
have been preached at the ſtake, ſhould be preached 
at St. Mary's church, and accordingly, the arch- 
biſhop was brought there by the mayor, accompa- 
nied by lord Williams and other courtiers; and 
placed on a low ſcaffold oppoſite the pulpit. 

Then Dr. Cole began his ſermon; the chief 
ſcope whereof was, to endeavour to give ſome rea- 
ſons why it was expedient that Cranmer ſhould 
ſuffer, notwithſtanding his recantation : and, in 
the cloſe, he addreſſed himſelf particularly to the 
archbiſhop, exhorting him to bear up with cou- 
rage againſt the terrors of death; and, by the ex- 
ample of the thief on the croſs, encouraged him 
not to deſpair, ſince he was returned, though late, 
into the boſom of the catholic church, and to the 
profeſſion of the true apoſtolical faith. 

The archbiſhop, who, till now, had not the 
leaſt notice of his intended execution, was ſtruck 
with horror at the baſe treachery and unparallelled 
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cruelty of their proceedings. During the whole 
ſermon he wept inceſſantly : ſometimes lifting up 
his eyes to Heaven, ſometimes caſting them down 
to the ground, with marks of the utmoſt dejection. 

When it was over, Cole defired him to make 
an open declaration of his faith, as he had pro- 
miſed, upon which he knelt down and ons in 
the moſt fervent manner ; then riſing, he exhorted 
the people not to ſet their minds upon the world; 
to obey the queen; to live in mutual love; to a- 
void covetouſneſs; and to be charitable to the poor. 
Then he repeated the Apoſtle's Creed, and pro- 
feſſed his belief thereof, and of all things contained 
in the Old and New Teſtament : after which he de- 
clared his great and unfeigned repentance, for hav- 
ing, contrary to his faith, ſubſcribed the popiſh 
doctrines; lamented it with many tears; and- de- 
clared, that the hand, which had ſo offended, 
ſhould be burnt before the reſt of his body. Then 
he renounced the pope, in the molt expreſs terms ; 
and profeſſed his belief concerning the Euchariſt, 
to be the ſame with that he had aſſerted, in his 
book againſt Gardiner, SON * 

This was a mortifying diſappointment to the 
papiſts; they made loud clamours, and charged 
him with hypocriſy and falſhood. To which he 
meekly replied, That he was a plain man, and 
never acted the hypocrite but when he was ſe⸗ 
duced by them to a recantation. — He would have 
proceeded, but Dr. Cole cried out from the pulpit, 
Stop the heretic's mouth, and take him away.” 


Upon which, they pulled him down with violence, 


and hurried him to the place of execution, the 
fame where Latimer and idley had ſuttered the 
year before, He approached it with a chearful 
countenance; and, notwithſtanding the earneſt ſo- 
lieitations of many of => papiſts, continued till 
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to declare his utter abhorrence of the popiſh errors, 
and hearty repentance for having recanted. 

After this, he kneeled down and prayed ; and 
| then, having undreſſed himſelf, and taken leaye 
of his friends, he was bound to the ſtake. As 
ſoon as the fire was. kindled, he ſtretched forth his 
right arm, and held it, ſtedfaſtly and without 
ſhrinking, in the flame (only once he wiped his 
face with it) till it was quite conſumed, which 
was ſome time before the fire reached his body, 
but he did not expreſs any great ſenſation of pain, 
He often cried out, This unworthy hand! this 
unworthy hand ;” and, lifting up bis eyes to 
heaven, expired, repeating the dying words 
of St. Stephen, Lord Jeſus receive my 
ſpirit !*” 

His character may de beſt traced, in the general 
tenour of his public conduct, but his lenity when 
in power, to thoſe who oppoſed the reformation, 
and his patronage of learned men (eſpecially o- 
reign proteſtants) ought to be mentioned apart, as 
they reflect the higheit honour on his memory, the 
latter having greatly contributed to the final eſta- 
bliſhment of the proteſtant religion in this coun 

His endeavours to ſave the lives of Fiſher and 
Sir Thomas More, and to prevent the attainder of 
Tonſtal biſhop of Durham, ſhould have induced 
the popiſh party to have ſpared him, if they had 
been capable of gratitude, | 

His hoſpitality, his benevolence to the poor, 
and his kindneſs to his ſervants, diſtinguiſhed his 
private life, and his works in print and manuſcript, 
ſhew him to have been a man of extenſive learn- 
ing, and an excellent theologiſt. 


— Authorities. Fox. Memorials of Cranmer, 
by Strype, edit. 1694. Burnet. a 
| The 
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[A. D. 1500. to 1558. 


EGINALD POLE, was | deſcended 
"ag from royal blood, being a younger fon 
10 of dir Richard Pole, lord maß; knight of 
he the garter, and couſin-german to Henry VII. by 
. Margaret, his wife, daughter of George, duke of 
ang Clarence, younger brother to king Edward IV. 
wp He was born at Stoverton Caſtle, in Staffordſhire, 


of in the year 1 $99 ; and, at about the age of twelve, 
od was {ſent to Magdalen college, in Oxford, where 
* an apartment was provided for him in the preſi- 
dent's lodgings. The famous Linacre, and Wil- 
or, liam Latimer, two of the greateſt maſters of thoſe 
his tunes, in the Greek and Latin tongues, were our 
pt, Joung nobleman's principal preceptors; and he 
* _ a conſiderable progreſs in his ſtudies under 
em, 
In 1517, he was made prebendary of Roſcomb, 
er, in the church of Saliſbury ; to which the deanry 
of Exeter and other valuable preferments, were 
added about two years after. But he did not take 

be any orders, as moſt writers have aſſerted. 
N 3 He 
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He was now nineteen years of age, and, having 
Jaid the foundation of learning at Oxford, it was 
determined, to ſend him, for further improve. 
ment, to Italy, where the liberal arts and ſciences 
then flouriſhed ; and for this purpoſe, an eſtabliſh- 
ment ſuitable to his rank was provided by the king, 
who allowed him a liberal yearly penſion, beſides 
the income of his eccleſiaſtical preferments. 

He was therefore accompanied to Italy by ſeveral 
learned Engliſhmen, beſides a proper retinue of 
attendance, and after viſiting ſeveral other univer- 
ſities, he ſettled at Padua; and his houſe ſoon be- 
came the reſort of the moſt eminent literati of the 
age, with ſome of whom he formed an intimacy 
which laſted for life. Of theſe, the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed by him were, Bembo, Sadolet, Longolius, 
and Thomas Lupſet, a learned Engliſhman, 
whom he took into his family, and by his recom- 
mendation, Eraſmus opened a gorreſpondence with 
our young ſtudent, which produced a friendly in- 
tercaurſe between them. As to the profeſſors, 
knowing how nearly he was related to the king of 
England, they ſtrenuouſly exerted themſelves to 
complete his education, and as they likewiſe par- 
took of his noble liberality, they were not ſparin 
or the moſt flattering encomiums of his genius an 
accompliſhments, taking care to publiſh that their 
pupil was an honour to them, and an ornament to 
the univerſity. From Padua he went to Venice, 
where he continued for ſome time, and then viſited 
ſome other parts of Italy. 

Having ſpent five years abroad, he was recalled 
home; but being very deſirous to ſee the jubilee, 
Which was celebrated at Rome in 1525, he took 
a tour to that city; from whence paſſing by Flo- 
rence, he returned to England, before the expira- 
tion of the year; and was received with great affec- 
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tion and honour, by the court, and the n 
But devotion and ſtudy being his ſole delight; he 
retired to the convent of the Carthuſians at Shene, 
where he had received the firſt rudiments of educa- 
tion, having obtained a grant from the king of the 
apartment which the late Dr. Colct had built ſor 
his own uſe, 

He had paſſed two years with great pleaſure in 
this retirement, when king Henry VIIL. began to 
ſtart his ſcruples about the lawfulneſs of his mar- 
riage with queen Catherine. Pole, forſeeing the 
troubles which this incident muſt occaſion, and that 
he ſhould not eſcape being involved in them if ke 
ſtayed in the kingdom, reſolved to withdraw ; and 
obtained his majeſty's leave to go to Paris in 1529. 
Here, carrying ſome learned perſons in his train, 
he paſſed his time in literary, eaſe, till che king, 
proſecuting the affair of the divorce, and' ſending 
to the moſt celebrated univerſities. in Europe for 


their opinion on his caſe, commanded him to 


aſſiſt his agents in procuring the ſubſcription and 
ſeal of the univerſity of Paris, to the illegality of 
the marriage. | — 4 


Pole, being of the contrary opinion, as it ap- 


peared afterwards, excuſed himſelf to the king in 


his letters, by ſaying, that his ſtudies had lain 
another way. But Heory was ſo much diſpleaſed, 
that, when his kinſman returned home, not long 
after, he was adviſed, by all means, to clear him- 
ſelf of all diſloyalty, and appeaſe his majeſty's 
anger: and, having averted the ſtorm for the pre- 
ſent, by his ſubmiſſion, he retired to his former 

ſolitude at Shene, Fa Wi 
About two years after this, the meaſure was 
ſecretly reſolyed upon of deciding the king's cauſe 
mdependent of the Pope, and as Pole was univer- 
fally eſteemed for his learning and piety, and was 
beſides of the royal blood; it was obſeryed, that 
. his 
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his conſent would be of great ſervice as an exam. 
ple to others. Accordingly, no means were left 
untried to win him over, even the Archbiſhopric 
of York, at this time vacant, was offered him: 
and, being irreſiſtibly preſſed on every ſide, he 
yielded, and repaired to the king, with a deſign 
to give him ſatisfaction: but his conſcience check- 
ing him the moment he was about. to ſpeak, he 
was not able to utter a word, ſor ſome time, but 
being recovered, he quitted his former purpoſe, 
and ſpoke his ſentiments freely againſt the divorce, 
which being quite RET and diſpleaſing, ex- 
aſperated the king to ſuch a degree, that With a 
countenance full of anger, he put his hand to his 
dagger, but recollecting himſelf, he only faid, “I 
wi'l conſider of your opinion, and you ſhall have 
my anſwer, but he never ſent for him more.“ 
Pole, however, being apprehenſive that further 
danger would inevitably accrue to him, if he con- 
tinued in England, obtained permiſſion once more, 
to go abroad: and his majeſty was ſo far ſatisfied at 
preſent, that he continued his penſion for ſome time. 
The firſt place Pole went to was, Avignon, in 
France. This town was under the pope's juril- 
d:&tian, and here he continued unmoleſted for the 
ſpace of a year; but finding the air did not agree 
with his conſtitution, he felt it, and went to 
Padua. In this favourite univerſity he fixed his 


reſidence the ſecond time, making excurſions now 


and then to Venice, 
Pole had been a conſiderable time abroad, and 


Henry had frequently intimated his deſire that he 


would return home ; but he made ſundry excuſes, 
and at laſt wrote to the king, that he neither ap- 
proved of his divorce, nor his ſeparation from the 
holy ſee, both of which had now taken place. 
The king in return, ſent him over a book written 
in England, by Dr. Sampſon, in ſupport of his 
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own ſupremacy, and required his opinion in an- 
ſwer to it. Upon this, Pole wrote his famous ſo- 
phiſtical treatiſe, intitled, De unitate Eceleſiaſtica, 
and ſent it over to the king. In this book, he 
condemned the king's actions; depreſſed the royal 
and exalted the papal authority; compared the 
king to Nebuchadnezzar, and concluded with an 
addreſs to the Emperor, conjuring him to turn his 
arms rather againſt the king, than the Tur. 
Henry concealed his reſentment, and wrote to 
him, requiring him, all excuſes apart, to return 
immediately to England, that he might -confer 
with him on the ſubject of his book and his letters, 
which required further explanation ; but this 
angel of peace, as he is ſtyled by Phillips (a mo- 
dern popiſh writer of his life) had no inclination 
it ſeems, to die a martyr in the pope's cauſe, and 
therefore, taking warning by the fate of More and 
Fiſher, he wiſely. and peremptorily refuſed, upon 
which the king withdrew his penſions, and de- 
prived him of his preferments in England, and 
not long after, an act of attainder paſſed againſt . 


him, 


The attachment conftantly fhewn by Pole, to 


the papal intereſt, and his preſent misfortunes 
conſequent thereupon, made it expedient, that 


the Roman Pontiff ſhould publicly teſtify his ap- 
probation of his conduct, by ſome ſignal honour ; 
accordingly he was ſummoned to- Rome, as the 
repreſentative of England, in a general council, 
to be held for the reformation HF abuſes, not in 
the doctrine, for that they held facred and inca- 
pable of error, but in the adminiſtration of the 
affairs of the church. He arrived at Rome in 
I 530, where he was lodged in the Pope's palace, 
and treated with great reſpect. His holineſs im- 
mediate] Res to make him a Cardina!, but 


Pale, who had much _ temporal preferment 
5 in 
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in view, no leſs than the crown of England, by 
marrying the princeſs Mary; remonſtrated againſt 
this promotion, and the pope ſeemed to acquieſce, 
but the next day, he inſi on his obedience, and 
Pole, who was not yet in holy orders, nor had re- 
ceived even the clerical tonſure, ſubmitted to thi; 
ceremony, ſays Beccatelli, who was preſent, 
« with as much reluctance as the lamb to the 
ſheering knife.“ After which, he was created 
Cardinal , deacon of St. Nereus and Achilleus, 
His holineſs then appointed him Nuncio to the 
courts of France, and Flanders, that he might he 


the better enabled from the vicinity of his reſi- 


dence, to correſpond with the Roman catholics in 
England, and keep up the declining intereſts of 
the papacy in this country, | 
At Paris, he was received by the king very hon- 
, ourably, but did not ſtay long there; for Henry, 
being informed of it, ſent to demand him of the 
French monarch ; which being notified to him by 
that prince, he removed to Cambray, and put 
himſelf under the protection of the biſhop. But 
this was no place of ſafety for him, on account of 
the war between France and the Empire, in which 
Henry was engaged; ſo that the Engliſh ſoldiers 
were continually harraſſing thoſe parts. The 
Nuncio was therefore obliged to quit it, with pre- 
cipitation, for as a price had been ſet upon his 
head, he was expoſed to imminent danger, if he 
fell into their hands. He choſe Liege for his next 
reſidence, in conſequence of an invitation from 
Erardas the cardinal biſhop, who received him 
with brotherly kindneſs. He continued at Liege 
about three months, expeCting that the Emperor 
and the king of France, would fulfil their en- 
gagements with him, by doing their utmoſt to fo- 
ment the diſturbances raifed by the * — 
; | oman 
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Roman catholics in England; but this project 
failing, he was recalled to Rome. 

Pole, while he was employed in holding corre- 
ſpondence with Henry's | rebellious ſubjects, and 
while he was abuſing him in the moſt ſcurrilous 
manner in his publications, complained in his 
letters to the pope, and to the French Nuncio, of 
the ignominious treatment, he had met with from 
the king of England, who had proclaimed him a 
traitor and ſet a price upon his head: and though 
he owned his treaſonable deſigns againſt Henry in 
the ſame letters, he had the duplicity to write to 
Lord Cromwell, about the ſame time, to clear 
himſelf from the imputation of diſſoyalty. Another 
contradiction to the character given of him by 
Phillips, who makes his piety and ſincerity his 
chief virtues. as | 

At the cloſe of the year 1538, his holineſs ima- 
gining, that the bulls of excommunication' and 
depoſition he had publiſhed againſt Henry, would 
make his ſubjects better diſpoſed to break out into 
another rebellion, di ſpatched the cardinal a ſecond 
time, in diſguiſe, to France and Flanders, upon the 
fame pious buſineſs. But this ſcheme being coun- 
terworked by Henry, the cardinal met with a cool 
reception from his Imperial ' majeſty ; whereupon 
he returned by the ſame road to Avignon, where 
he acquainted the pope with his ill ſucceſs; and, 
receiving a letter from his holineſs to continue in 
thoſe parts, he took this opportunity of making a 
viſit at Carpentras to his acquaintance and beloved 
friend cardinal Jacob Sadolet ; with whom he 
ſpent ſix months, and then came to Verona, 
where he ſtaid ſome time with Gilbert, biſhop of 
that ſee: after this, he was appointed legate to 
Viterbo, near Rome, in which ſtation he continu- 
ed till 1542, when the -pope, having called the 
council of Trent, appointed him, together with 
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cardinal Paris, and cardinal John Morone, his 
three legates; but, as the council could not then 
aſſemble, on account of the wars which aroſe in 
Germany, and other Chriſtian ſtates, Pole re- 
turned to Viterbo. Between this place and Rome 
he paſſed his time, following his ſtudies in great 
repoſe and tranquillity, till 1545, when the pope 
iſſued a ſecond citation for holding the council at 


the ſame place, and appointed Pole again, but 
with two different cardinals, his legates. Pole's 


colleagues arrived at Trent long before hi n, for 


his journey was delayed, upon the pretext that 
Henry had employed his emiſſaries to ſeize him on 
the road: at this time, he wrote a treatiſe on 
the nature and end of general councils, and at 
length, he repaired to Trent, eſcorted through thoſe 
parts, where danger was apprehended, by a detach- 
ment of the pope 's cavalry. | | 

Io account for the cardinal's juſt fears, it is 
neceſſary to mention, that his mother Margaret, 
counteſs of Saliſbury, his eldeſt brother Henry 
Pole, lord W the marquiſs of Exeter, 
Sir Edward Nevil, and Sir Nicholas Carew, 
had been condemned and executed in England for 
high treaſon, in conſpiring to raiſe the cardinal to 
the throne. And though they were taken off, the 
deſign, Henry remaining under the pope's inter- 
dict, was not dropped at this time. The tranſac- 


tions of this council, called by lord Bolingbroke, 


« a folemn banter;” may be paſſed over, being 
of little import to proteftant readers, and as the 
cardinal was obliged to retire to Padua, on ac- 
count of his bad ſtate of health, we ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that it was removed to Bononia, after an 
oppoſition from the Imperial ambaſſador, upon 
which occaſion, Pole invariably attached to the 
holy ſee, defended the pope's right to remove it, in 
the year 1546. 5 
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. The next account we have of him, worth re- 
lating is, an extraordinary inſtance of his zealous 
audacity. Soon after Henry's death, he wrote a 
letter to the regency and council, adviſing them to 
reconcile the kingdom to the pope, ind aſſured 
them, that if his advice was not followed, the king- 
dom would be expoſed to imminent dangers, and 
added, that the pope was willing, in charity to 
their ſouls, to ſend him over, to remedy their evils. 
He likewiſe addreſſed a written juſtification of him- 
ſelf to Edward VI. But the couneil diſregarding 
both his ſolicitations and his menaces, he gave the 
kingdom no further trouble in this reign. 0 

Pope Paul III. dying in 1549, our cardinal was 
twice elected to fucceed him, but refuſed both the 
elections, one as being too haſty, and without de- 
liberation; and the other, becauſe it was done in 
the middle of the night. This conduct has been 
aſeribed by Phillips and others, to delicacy, but 
the true motive was his diſtant view of the crown 
of England, to the poſſeſſion of which no bar 
aroſe in his opinion, from an heretical prince 
being ſeated on the throne, provided he could 
marry the princeſs Mary. Julius III. being choſen 
upon his refuſal, and the tranquillity of Rome 
being ſoon after much diſturbed by the wars in 
France, and on the borders, of Italy, Pole retired, 
with the pope's leave, to a monaſtery of the Bene- 
dictines at Maguzano, in the territory of Verona. 

In this retirement he continued till the death of 
Edward VI. but on the acceffion of queen Mary, 
it was determined by the court of Rome, that Pole 
ſhould be ſent legate into England, as the fitteſt 
inſtrument, on all accounts, to effect the reduc- 
tion of the kingdom to the obedience of the pope. 
The undertaking, however, required ſome conſi- 
deration. The act of attainder, which had paſſed 
againſt him under Henry VIII. had been _— 
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ed by Edward, and conſequently remained till in 
force. Our legate therefore, did not think it ſafe 
to venture his perſon in England, till he underſtood 
the true ſtate of things there. However, it was 
not long before he received full ſatisfaction upon 
all theſe points, and accordingly he ſet out for 
England, by the way of Germany, in the month 
of October 1553; but he had not proceeded far in 
the emperor's dominions, when a meſſage came to 
him from that prince, to put a ſtop to his farther 


| [progreſs at preſent,” This was ſoon followed by 


an expreſs from queen Mary to the ſame purpoſe, 
who, to keep him in good humour, ſent him the 


two acts that had ed, for the juſtification of 
her mother's marriage, and- for bringing all things 
back to the ſtate they were in at her father's death, 
defiring him likewiſe to ſend her a liſt of ſuch per- 
ſons as ſhould be made biſhops.. 

The cardinal being ſatisſied, that the true cauſe 
of this delay was to prevent his arrival in England 
before the queen's marriage to Philip. ſhould be 
completed, was not a little nettled at it, and wrote 
2 letter to her majeſty, wherein. he ſaid, he knew 
this ſtop to his journey proceeded. from the politi- 
cal views of the emperor; that he had ſpoke to the 
emperor's. confeſſor about it, and had convinced 
him of the impropriety of ſuch: courſes, and ſet 
him to work on his maſter. He alſo told the queen 
he was afraid carnal pleaſures might govern her too 
much, and that ſhe might thereby fall from her 


ſimplicity in Chriſt, wherein ſhe had hitherto 


lived : he encou her therefore to put on a ſpi- 


rit of wiſdom and courage, and to truſt in God, 


who had preſerved her ſo long. With regard to 
the acts, he found fault that no mention was made 
in the firſt, of the pope's bulls, by the authority of 


- which, only, it could be a lawful marriage; and 
he did not like, that in the other act, the * 
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of God, and the ſacraments, were to be as they 
were in the laſt year of her father's reign, for then 
they were in a ſtate of ſchiſm, that the pope's 
interdi& ſtill lay on the nation, and till that were 
taken off, none could, without fin, either admini- 
ſter or receive them. He confeſſed he knew none 
of either houſe fit to propoſe the matter of rejecting 
the ſupremacy, which had been uſurped by her 
father, and her brother, and therefore he thought 
it beſt for herſelf to go to the parliament, having 
before-hand acquainted ſome few, both of the 
ſpirituality and temporality, with” her deſign, and 
tell the houſe, ſhe was touched with the ſchiſm, 
and defired a legate to come over from the apoſtolic 
ſee, to treat about it; and ſhould thereupon pro- 


pole the reverſion of his attainder. 


But the queen's marriage with Philip; meetin 
with great oppoſition in England, it was reſolved 
that the legate ſhould be kept at a diſtance, With 
this view, another legation was contrived for him, 
to mediate a peace between the empire and France, 
in which he was unſucceſsful. In the mean time, 
the marriage between Philip and VM being 
ſolemnized, no further oppoſition was made to the 
legate's journey ; and therefore, the lords Paget 
and Haſtings were ſent to Bruſſels to conduct him 
to England, He arrived at Dover on the 20th of 
November 1554, where he was received by the 
biſhop of Ely, lord Montague, and other perſons 
of diſtinction; he then proceeded by land to 
Graveſend, where he was met by the biſhop of 
Durham, and the earl of Shrewſbury, who, pre- 
ſenting him with the repeal of the a& of his at- 
tainder, that had paſſed the day before, he went 
on board a yatcht, which conveyed him to White. 
hall, where he was received with the utmoſt vene« 
ratioa by their majeſties; and after all poſſible 
honour and reſpeR paid to him at court, he was 
conducted 
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conducted to the archbiſhop's palace at Lambeth, 
the deſtined place of his refidence, which had been 
ſumptuouſly fitted up for his reception, 

On the 27th, he went to the parliament, and 
made a long and grave ſpeech, inviting them to 
'a reconciliation with the apoſtolic ſee, from 
whence, he ſaid, he was ſent by the common 
paſtor of Chriſtendom to recover them, who had 
Jong ſtrayed from the incloſure of the church. 
This ſpeech produced, a pretended miracle, on the 
part of the queen, who affected to be not only preg- 
nant, but that the joy ſhe felt upon the occaſion had 
made the child leap within her : and upon this de- 

claration, Te Deum was ordered to be ſung in all 
the churches in London; and Bonner cauſed 
prayers to be put up, that the child might be a 
male, well favoured, vigorous and witty, No 
further proof can be wanting, of the wretched 
bigotry-of Mary, who thus fet an example in her 
oven perſon, for reſtoring the old fraudufent tricks 
of the popith prieſts, ever ready to forge miracles, 

in aid of their deluſions, : 
On the 29th, the ſpeaker reported to the com- 
mons the ſubſtance of this ſpeech ; and a meſſage 
coming from the lords for a conference, in order 
to prepare a ſupplication, to be reconciled to the ſee 
of Rome, it was conſented to, and the petition 
being agreed on, was reported ' and approved by 
both houſes; ſo that being preſented by them on 
their knees to the king and queen, theſe made 
their interceſſion with the cardinal, who, there- 
upon delivered himfelf, in a long ſpeech, at the 
end of which, he granted them abſolution. This 
done, they all went to the royal chape}, where 
Te Deum was ſung on the occaſion. Thus the 
pope's authority being now reſtored, the cardinal, 
two days afterwards, made his public entry into 
London, with all the ſolemnities of a legate, _ oy 
| ently 
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ſently ſet about the buſineſs of purging the church, 
of pretended hereſy. But though theſe proceed- 
ings gave great ſatisfaction to the court, the car- 
dinal had the mortificatign to find they were de- 
teſted by the citizens of London, for when he 
made his public entry, in paſhag through the 
city, no ſort of reſpect was ſhewn to him, and 
his bleſſing the people as he paſſed, was openly 
laughed at. This, probably ſoured his temper, 
which it is pretended was naturally mild and ami- 
able; it has likewiſe been aſſerted, that he adviſed 
moderate meaſures with reſpect to the proteſtants; 
but it is an indubitable fact, that one of the firſ 
acts of his legantine authority was, to grant com- 
miſſions for the proſecution of heretics; and he 
openly expreſſed. his deteſtation of the reformed, 
refuſing to converſe with any who had been of 
that party; indeed he now put on the pride and 
reſerve of a Spaniſh inquiſitor; to this we mul 
add, that the inſtructions be ſent to the biſtops and 
clergy, concerning the proteſtants, plainly ſhew, 
that he was at the bottom of the ſanguinary pro- 
ceedings of Gardiner and Bonner, though he 
made them the inſtruments of his cruelty and 
revenge. — 

In the mean time, the queen diſpatched ambaſ- 
ſadors to Rome, to make obedience, in the n 
of the whole kingdom to the pope; who had al- 
ready proclaimed à jubilee on that occaſion. But 
theſe meſſengers had . ſcarce, ſet foot on Italian 

ound, when the were patrons of the death of 
Julius III. and the election of Marcellus II. his 
ſueceſſor: but this pontiff dying ſoon after, the 
queen, upon the firſt news of it, recommended 
her kinſman to the popedom; and diſpatches were 
accordingly ſent to Rome for the purpoſe, but 
they came too late: Peter Caraffa, who took the 
name of P aul IV. being elected before their ar- 


rival. 
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rival, This pope, who had never liked our car. 
dinal, was better pleaſed with the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, whoſe temper exactly tallied with his 
own. In this diſpoſition he favoured Gardiner's 
views upon the ſee of Canterbury. 

The cardinal however, had now the ſole manage. 
ment of eccleſiaſtical affairs; and from this time, 
(fo much do we differ from Phillips) it is demon- 

rable, from the moſt authentic records, that the 
perſecution became more violent, and the execu- 
tions more frequent ; in proof of which, let it be 
remembered, that Gardiner, who ſecretly deteſted 
Pole, turned over the bloody buſineſs to Bonner 
ſoon after the cardinal's mares and that in three 
months after Gardiner's death, Cranmer was de- 


graded and burnt, to make room for the cardinal, 
in the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury, after he 


had loſt all hopes of the papal chair. Pole was 
made ' archbiſhop of Canterbury the — after 
Cranmer's execution; and before the end of the 
ſame year, 1556, he was made chancellor of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. The hotteft period of 


Bonner's fiery perſecution was from December 
1555 to December 1556 ; when the cardinal was 


in the zenith of his power; for it declined ſoon 
after, from cauſes, which ſhall be mentioned after 
we have given ſome account of the infamous 
executioner of the tyranny of Mary, under her 
angel of peace, the cardinal legate. 

onner was the reputed fon of a lawyer in 


"Cheſhire, but his mother was pregnant by one 
Savage, a prieſt, and married the _—_ to con- 
ceat her difgrace. Being deſigned for t 


e church, 
he ſtudied ' at Broadgate-hall, now Pembroke 
College, and was made doctor of the canon law 


in 1525: but was never diſtinguiſhed for bis 


learning, having rather a turn for ſtate affairs. 
his recommended him to Wolſey, and 1 * 
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his death to king Henry, by means of Cromwell, 
on whom he impo.ed himſelf as a friend to the 
reformation, Henry wanting an ambaſſador, 
who could talk in a menacing ſtyle to the pope 
and the king of France, pitched upon Bonner, 
whoſe brutal ferocity ſeemed ſuited to the occaſion; 
but he ſo far exceeded the bounds of common 
decency at Marſeilles, when he delivered the king's 
appeal, that the pope, threatned to throw him into 
a cauldron of melted lead, or to burn him alive, 
upon which he made his eſcape. And ſoon after, 
behaving. with great inſolence to Francis I. the 
French monarch, bade him write to his maſter, 
« That his ambaſſador was a great fool, and that 
if it were not for the love of his maſter, he ſhould. 
have an hundred ſtrokes with an halbert.“ He 
was recalled, but Henry finding him a pliant took 
for every occaſion, made him firſt biſhop of Here- 
ford, and then of London in 153g, when the 
bloody articles were to be inforced. And now 
the pretended proteſtant (Cromwel being taken off,) 


ſhewed himſelf in his true colours; his cruelties 


continuing till the acceſſion of Edward, when he 
openly complied with the injunctions reſpecting 
the reformation, and at the ſame time ſecretly op- 
poſed it, and fomented the inſurrections of the 
papiſts. He was therefore deprived, and commit- 
ted to the Marſhalſea, till queen Mary releaſed 
him, and reſtored him to his former dignity in 
1553. From this time, as his power increaſed, 
ſo did his inhumanity, which was exerciſed in the 
moſt ſhocking acts of cruelty, having a dungeon 
and inſtruments of torture in his vwn houſe; and 
he took an- infernal pleaſure in puniſhing the un- 
fortunate people in his cuſtody, with his own 
hands. Such was the character of the man, who 
acted as chief commiſſioner under the cardinal, to 
whom we will now return. | | a9" 
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The year 1557, was opened with: a ridiculous 
farce, added to the tragedy, that was acting in all 
pores of the kingdom. At Oxford, the body of 

eter Martyr's wife was taken up, and underwent 
a proceſs, but being a foreigner, who underſtood 
not Engliſh, no witneſſes could be brought to 
prove her a heretic, therefore, the body by the 
cardinal's order was. buried again in a dunghill, 
At Cambridge, the bodies of Bucer and Fagiug 
being buried in St, Mary's and St. Michael's 
churches, they were put under an interdict, and 


No. ſervice could be performed in them; after 


which a formal proceſs was commenced againſt the 


deceaſed heretics : they were cited to appear, or 


any perſons for them; but after three citations 
the dead not ariſing to defend themſelves, nor any 
of the living appearing to plead for them, (for 
fear of being ſent after them) witneſſes were exa- 
mined againit them, and they were condemned as 
obſtinate heretics ; the bodies being ordered to be 
dug up, and delivered to the ſecular power. Af- 
ter this, an account was ſent of the proceedings 
to London, and a writ was ſent down to the 
ſherifts, in conſequence of which, the bodies were 
carried in their coffins, tied to the take and burnt, 
with copies of their books. 

But though the cardinal thus countenanced 
every abſurd and cruel meaſure to enforce the 
Romiſh faith, Paul IV. openly ſhewed his averſion 
to him, by revoking his legantine power, which 
he conferred this year on Peyto, a Franciſcan fryar; 
whom he had ſent for to Rome, and made a car- 
dinal for the purpoſe, deſigning him alſo for the 
ſee. of Saliſbury, This appointment was made in 
September, and the new legate was actually on 
the road for England, when the bulls came to 
queen Mary ; who, having been informed of-their 
contents by her ambaſſador, laid them up without 
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opening them, or acquainting her couſin with the 
matter, in whoſe behalf ſhe wrote to the pope, 
ind aſſuming! ſome of her father's ſpirit, ſhe wrote 
to Peyto, forbidding him to proceed on his journey, 
and charging him on his perr], not to ſet foot on 
Engliſh ground. | 

But notwithſtanding all her caution to conceal 
the matter from the cardinal, it was not poflible 
to keep it long a ſecret, and he no ſooner became 
acquainted with the holy father's pleaſure, than 
out of that implicit veneration, which he con- 
ſtantly and unalterably preſerved for the apoſtolic 
ſee, he voluntarily laid down the enſigns of his 
legantine power, and forbore the exerciſe of it; 
diſpatching his truſty miniſter Ormaneto to Rome, 
with letters, wherein he cleared himſelf in fuch 
ſubmiſſive terms, as it is ſaid even mollified and 
melted the obdurate heart of Paul. The truth is, 
th: penti® was brought into a better temper by 
ſome late events, which turned his regard from the 
French toward the Spaniards, and the ſtorm 
againſt Pole blew over entirely, by a peace that 
was concluded this year, between his holineſs and 
Pnilip; in one of the ſecret articles of which, it 
was ſtipulated, that our cardinal ſhould be reſtored 
to his legantine powers. But he did not live to 
enjoy the reſtoration full twelve months, being 
ſeized with a double quartan ague, which cartied 
him off the ſtage of life, early in the morning of 
the eighteenth of. November 1558. | 

His death is ſaid to have been haſtened by that 
of his royal miſtreſs and kinſwoman, queen Ma- 
ry; which happened ' about ſixteen hours before, 
in the 43d year of her age, and 6th of her reign. 
His body being put into a leaden coffin,. laid forty- 
days in great ſtate, at Lambeth ; after which, it 
was conveyed thence with as great funeral pomp 
to Canterbury, and interred with ſolemnity on the 
"I | north 
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north ſide of Thomas a'Becket's chapel, in that 
cathedral, Over his grave there was erected a 
tomb, on which were inſcribed only theſe three 
words, as ſufficient to his. fame, Depoſitum Car- 
dinalis Poli. 

Thus was England happily delivered from papal 
tyranny, and the - diſgraceful adminiſtration of a 
weak woman, who was fitter for a cloyſter than 
a throne, It is ſaid, however, that ſhe felt ſome 
compunction, for the loſs of Calais, which fell 
into. the hands of the French the year ſhe died, 
after it had been in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh 
above 200 years; owing to the negle& of her 
miniſtry, wholly employed in the arduous buſineſs 
of 4 heretics : but this event was not the 
true cauſe ofthat deep melancholy which carried her 
to the grave. It was occaſioned by the deſertion 


of Philip, who treated her unkindly, and upon his 


father's reſignation of the Spaniſh crown to him, 
left her abruptly. 

The cardinal's character has been ſo variouſly 
Rated by different writers, that it is a hard taſk to 
aſcertain the exact truth at this diſtance, it may be 
therefore thought more diſcreet to refer the critical 
reader to different authorities, diſtinguiſhing the 
22 you the proteſtant writers by the letters 

and P. 


Authorities. Life of Pole, by Ludovico 
Beccatelli, (his ſecretary) R. tranſlated by Pye, 
with notes, London 1766. Thuanus R. Bur- 
net's hiſt. of the reformation, P. Life of Pole, 
by T. Philips, R. Review of Philips, by the 
Revd. Gloceſter Ridley, P. Animadverſions on 
Philips, by Dr. Neve, P. Britiſh biography, 
vol. II. 1766. P. 
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MEMOIRS of 
SEBASTIAN CABOT 
Diſcoverer of NEeWFOUNDLAND, 


[A. D. 1477, to 1557. 


N a maritime country, we know of no claſs of 
ſubjects, who more juſtly claim the grateful 
remembrance of poſterity, than able ſeamen, 
whether conſidered in the light of ſkilful rp 
tors, or as brave defenders of the national rights 
and private property of their country, on the 
perilous ocean | | f 
For this reaſon, having brought down the civil 
and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of England to the period 
which concludes this volume, we cannot cloſe it 
with greater propriety, than by giving conciſe 
memoirs, (for regular life we have none) of Se- 
baſtian Cabot, the cotemporary and rival in the 
book of fame, of Veſpucius Americanus, be- 
tween whom and our Engliſh navigator, the firſt 
diſcovery. of North America is conteſted. 
' SEBASTIAN, was the ſon, of John Cabot, an 
eminent Venetian navigator, who came to Eng- 
land in the reign of · Edward IV. and being pleaſed 
with the country, ſettled at Briſtol; and when the 
| rnd news 
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news arrived in England, of the diſcoveries made 
by Columbus in South America, which tended 
to enrich Spain, Henry VII. from his natural 
cupidity, rather than from any laudable motive, 
reſolved to ſend ſome of his ſubjects upon an ex- 
pedition to make ſimilar. diſcoveries, and upon 
this occaſion John Cabot was recommended to 
the king, as an able, enterpriſing ſeaman, and 
one who excelled all others in his profeſſion, 
which had-been originally that of a pilot. Ac- 
cordingly, the king gave him a commiſſion in 
1496, for the diſcovery of unknown lands, bit 
more particularly of a north-weſt paſſage to the 
Eaſt Indies: T 

Young Cabo it is imagined, was born at 
Briſtol about the year 1477, and being brought 
up to the ſea, had made ſeveral ſhort voyages, and 
being properly qualified, he, and his two brothers 


Lewis and Sancho, were joined in the commiſſion 


given to the father, in caſe of his death, and it 
was expreſsly commanded, that they ſhould return 
to the port of Briſtol. 

They had likewiſe the royal licence to take up 
ſix ſhips in any haven of the realm, and as many 
mariners as they could procure. In conſequence 
of this petmiſſion, one large ſhip was equipped at 


Briſtol, at the king's expence and the merchants 


of London and Briſtol, added three or four ſmall 


veſſels. 33 
With theſe, John Cabot, and his ſon Sebaſtian 


only, ſet ſail in the ſpring of 1497, and ſucceſs- 


fully kept on a north-weſt courſe, where, on the 
24th of June they diſcovered land, which they 
therefore called Prima Vita, and the iſland which 
lies out to ſea, before the main land, they called 
St. Jolin's, becauſe they diſcovered it on the feſti- 
val of that ſaint. They afterwards called the 


whole coaſt, the Iſland of Baccalaos, being the 
2 name 
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de name given by the natives to a fiſh found along it 
ed in great abundance, ſince named Cod; and in 
al after times, the place took the name of Newfound- | 
e, land, which it {till bears. Sas 
(= John Cabot and his ſon took poſſeſſion of this 
on land, in the name of the king of England, after 
to which they ſailed down to Cape Florida, and then 
d returned to England with a valuable *cargo, and 
1, WH three of the natives, who were cloathed in ſkins, 
e- eat raw fleſh, and uttered an unintelligible ſpeech, 
in not like any human language. All we know more 
at concerning the father is, that he had the honour 
ic of knighthood conferred on him. There is Iike- 
wiſe a chaſm of near twenty years in the life of 
at Sebaſtian, but from the writings of foreigners it 
it may be collected, that after his father's death, he 
d made other voyages to complete the ſettlement of 
rs Newfoundland, and- theſe might give riſe to. the 
miſtake of attributing the firſt expedition to him; 
an error we frequently meet with in the imperfect 
annals of theſe times. | 
If this worthy man had performed nothing more, 
his name ought ſurely to be tranſmitted to future 
times with honour ; fince it clearly appears, that 
Newfoundland hath been-a. ſource of riches and 
naval power to this nation, from the time it was 
diſcovered, and as it was the firſt of our planta- 
tions, with ſtrict juſtice, it may be ſaid of Se- 
baſtian Cabot, that he was the author of our ma- 
ritime ſtrength, and opened the way to thoſe im- 
provements which ſince have rendered us ſuch a 
powerful maritime and commercial nation. N 
The next tranſaction in Which he was concern 
ed, occurred in the eighth of king Henry. VIII. 
and our accounts of it are rather obſcure, It ap- 
pears however, that Cabot had entered into a ſtrict 
correſpondence with Sir Thomas Pert, at this time 
vice-admiral of England, who had a houſe, at 
Oo "Poplar, 
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Poplar, and who procured him a ſhip of the 
king's, in order to make more diſcoveries : but it 
looks as if he had now changed his route, and 
intended to have paſſed by the South to the Eaſt. 
Thdies ; for he failed firſt to Brazil, and, miſing 
there 'of his purpoſe, ſhaped his courſe for the 
iſlands of Hiſpaniola and Porto Rico, where hz 
carried on ſome traffic; and then returned, fail. 
ing abſolutely in the deſign upon which he went; 
not through any want either of courage or con- 
duct in himfelf, but from the fear and faint-heart- 
edneſs of Sit Thomas Pert, and the want of manly 
courage in the people at this time; of which we 
have abundant teſtimony from the writings of 
Hakluyt, who was then living. 
This diſappointment, in all probability, inclin- 
ed Sebaſtian Cadot to leave England, and to go 
over to Spain; where he was treated with ver 
reat reſpect, being declared pilot-major, or chief 
pilot of Spam; and by his office intruſted with the 
reviewing all projects for diſcoveries ; which, in 
thoſe days, were many and important. 
- His great capacity, and approved integrity, in- 
duced many rich merchants to treat with him, in 
the year 1524, about a voyage to be undertaken, 
at their expence, by the new-found paſſage of Ma- 
gellan, (diſcovered by Ferdinand Magellan, 1520) 
to the Moluccas; which, at length he accepted; 
and of which we have the following accoutit by 
Herrera the Spaniſh hiſtorian. 
He failed about the beginning of April, 1525, 
« firſt to the Canaties, then to the iſlands of Cape 
& Verde, thence to Cape Auguſtin and the iſland 
& of  Patos, or Geeſe; and near Bahia de Todos 
& Los Santos, or the Bay of All Saints, he met: 
& French ſhip. He was ſaid to have managed but 
© indiſcreetly, being in want of proviſions when 
„ he came to the iſland ; but there the In- 
| 3 dians 
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« dians were very kind, and ſupplied him. with- 
« proviſions for all his ſhips; but he requit- 


« ed them ay indifferently, carrying away 
« with him, by torce, four fons of the principal 
« men, 

« Thence he proceeded to the River of Plate, 
« having left aſhore, on a defart iſland, Martin 
« Mendez, his vice-admiral, captain Francis de Ro- 


e jas, and Michael de Rodus, becauſe they cen- 


« ſured his m nagement; and, in concluſion, he 
« went not to the Spice-iſlands ; as well becauſe 
« he had not proviſions, as that the men would 


« not ſail under him, fearing his conduct of the 


« veſſel in the Streights. | | 
« He failed up the river of Plate, and above 
« thirty leagues above the mouth, found an iſland 
« which he called S. Gabriel, about à league in 
« compaſs, and half a league from the continent 
« towards Brazil. There he anchored, and rows 
„ ing with the boats three leagues higher, diſco- 
« yered a river he called San Salvador, or St. da- 
« yiour, very deep, and a ſafe harbour for the 
« ſhips on the ſame fide; whither he brought 
« up his veſſels and unloaded them, becauſe 
« at the mouth of the river there was not much 
« water. -, | | | 
Having built a fort, and left ſome men 
«in it, he reſolved to proceed up. that river 
« with boats and a flat-bottom. caravel, in or- 
e der to make diſcoveries, thinking that, al- 
though he did not paſs through the Streights to 
« the Spice-iſlands, his voyage would not be al- 
« together ſtuitleſs. N 
Having advanced thirty leagues, he came to 
44 river called GY finding the na- 
* tives. thereabouts a good rational e, he 
* erected another fort, calling it Santi Spiritus, 
e of the Holy Gholt but his people called 
, | 2 Y 
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«-it Cabot's Fort. He thence diſcovered the ſhore 
* of the river Parana, which is that called Plate, 
« where he found many iſlands and rivers; and 
keeping along the greateſt ſtream, at the end of 
« two hundred Jeagues came up to another river, 
« which the Indians call Paraguay, and left the 
great river on the right, thinking it bent to- 
« wards the coaſt of Brazil; and running up 
« thirty-four leagues, found people tilling the 
„ground: a thing which, in thoſ- parts, he had 
« not ſeen before. "There he met with ſo much 
« oppoſition, that he advanced no farther, but 
«killed many Indians, and they flew twenty-five 
« of his Spaniards, and took three that were gone 
4 to T palmetos to eat. 

«While Cabot was thus employed, James 
Garcia was ſent from Galicia, with one ſhip, a 
ſmall tender and a brigantine, to make diſcove- 
ries in the river of Plate, without knowing that 
<< the other was there before him. He entered 
the ſaid river about the beginning of the year 
« 1527, having ſent away his own, which was a 
4 large ſhip, alledging that it was of too great a 
e burthen for that diſcovery ; and, with the reſt, 
« came to an anchor in the fame place where Ca- 
<« bot's ſhip lay, then directing his courſe, with two 
„ brigantines and fixty men, towards the river 
% Parana, which lies north and north-weſt, he ar- 
«c rived at the fort built by Cabot. About one 
„ hundred and ten leagues above this fort, he 
e found Sebaſtian Cabot himſelf in the port of 
St. Anne; ſo named by the latter; and, after a 
<« ſhort ſtay there, they returned together to the 
„fort of the Holy Ghoſt; and from thence ſent 
« meſſengers into Spain“ i 

- = Thoſe who were diſpatched by Sebaſtian Cabot 
were, Francis Calderon and George Barlow, who 
gave a very fair account of the fine Rn 
25 Jt; ing 
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SEBASTIAN CABOT. 293 
dering on the river La Plata, ſhewing how large a 
tract of land he had not only diſcovered, but ſub- 
dued, and producing gold, filver, and other rich 
commodities, as evidences in favour of their com- 
mander's conduct. The requiſitions they made in 
his name were, that a fupply ſhould be ſent of 
proviſions, ammunition, goods proper to carry on 
a trade, and a competent recruit of ſeamen and 
ſoldiers. To this the merchants, by whom Ca- 
bot's ſquadron 'was fitted out, would not agree, 
but choſe to reſign their rights to the crown of 
Caſtile, The king then took the whole upon 
himſelf, but was ſo dilatory in his preparations, 
that Sebaſtian Cabot, quite tired out, having been. 
five years out upon this expedition, reſolved to re- 
turn home, which he did, embarking the remain- 
der of his men, and all his effects, on board the 
largeſt of his ſhips, and leaving the ſmaller veſſels 
„„ r Tor nn ET 
It was the ſprin of the year 1531, when Ca- 
bot arrived at the Spaniſh court, and gave an ac- 
count of his voyage. It is evident from the man- 
ner in which the Spaniſh author ſpeaks of him, 
that he was not well received; and one may eaſily 
aceount for it. He had raiſed himſelf enemies by 
treating his Spaniſh mutineers with ſo much ſeye- 
a0. and, on the other hand, his owners were 
diſappointed by his not purſuing his voyage to the 
Moluccas., He kept his place, however, and 
remained in the ſervice - of Spain many years 
nar, tiil at length, he was invited over to Eng- 
and. ; ſi, 8 „ . 44 
His return is ſuppoſed to have happened towards 
the cloſe' of the $7.0 of Henry Vitl. for it ap- 
pears that he reſided at Briſtol in the year 1546. 
In the firſt year of Edward VI. this celebrated 
navigator was introduced to the duke of Somer- 


ſet, wich whom he was in great favour, and by 
4 whom 
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whom he was made knouyn to the king, who took 
a great deal of pleaſure in his converſation, bein 
much better verſed in the ſtudies to which Cabot 
had applied himſelf, than moſt of his courtiers, 
notwithſtanding his youth ; for he knew not only 
all the ports and havens in-his own dominions, 
but alſo thoſe in France, their ſhape, the courſe 
to enter them, their commodities and incommo- 
dities, and, in ſhort, could anſwer: almoſt any 
queſtion about them that a failor could aſk. We 
need not wonder, therefore, that with ſuch a 


2 Cabot was in high eſteem, or that, in his 


avour, a new office thould be erected, equivalent 
to that which he had enjoyed in Spain, together with 
a penſion of 1661. 138. 4d. which we find grant- 
ed to him by letters patent, dated January 6, 
1549, in the ſecond year of that king's reign, by 
a ſpecial clauſe in which patent, this annuity is 
made to commence from the Michaelmas preced- 
ing.  Thence forward he continued highly in the 
king's fayour, and was conſulted upon all matters 
relating to trade, particularly in the great caſe of 
the merchants of the Steel-yard in 1551, of which 
proper notice has been n in the life of the 
duke of Northumberland. | * 
In the month of May, 1552, Cabot laid pro- 
poſals before the king, for a diſcoyery of the north 
alt paſſage to China and the Indies: which being 
approved, three ſhips were fitted out for the enter- 
iſe, and the command given to Sir Hugh Wil 
lovghby; to whom inſtructions were given, draw! 
up by Sebaſtian Cabot, at this time fovernor of 
the company of merchants adventurers, Theſe in- 


ſtructions are preſerved entire in Hakluyt, and are 


a convincing proof how highly and deſervedly hy 
was eſteemed by the king an e merchants, Sit 
Hugh Willoughby failed from Graveſend. in May, 
1553, and in Auguſt, he loſt fight of his foam 
3 8 p 
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SEBASTIAN CABOT. 295 
ſhip, commanded by captain Richard Chancellor, 
which never joined him again ; in the ſame 
month, he diſcovered Greenland, but the Dutch 
pretend to an earlier diſcovery. His utmoſt pro- 
greſs was to 72 deg, N. Lat. and then finding the 
weather intolerably cold, the year far ſpent, and 
his ſhips unable to bear the ſea,” he put into the 
haven of Arſina in Lapland, on the 18th of Sep- 
tember; but being unable to come out, when the 
froſt ſet in; he was found there the next ſpring, 
frozen to, death, (and all his ſhip's crepe 
having the journals of his voyage, and his wil 
lying before him; by which it appeared that he 
lived till January 1584. n 

As for captain Chancellor, after many dangers © 
and difficulties, he penetrated to Archangel in 
Muſcovy, being the firſt perſon who diſcovered a 
pallage to that port; and from thence he returned 
ſafe home, But unfortunately for him, he went a 
ſecond voyage to the ſame place, to bring over an 
ambaſſador Nan the court of Muſcovy to queen 
Mary, who brought her e with an invita- 
tion to To a commercial intercourſe between Eng- 
land and Muſcovy ; and on their paſſage the fhip 
was caſt away upon the coaſt of Scotland, when 
captain Chancellor, in ſaving the life of the 
Ruffian ambaſſador was drowned, 

In conſequence of this embaſſy, the Ruſſia com- 
pany was eſtabliſhed by Charter, 1 Philip and 
Mary 1554, and of this company Sebaſtian Cabot 
was appointed governor for life, becaufe he was 
principally concerned in fitting out the firſt fhips 
employed in that trade. ? 

After this, we find him very active in the affairs 
of the company in the year 1556; and in the 
journal of Mr. Stephen Burroughs, it is obſerved, 
that on the 27th of April that year, he went down 
to Graveſend, and there went aboard the Search- 
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thrift, a ſmall veſſel, fitted out under the com- 
mand of ,the ſaid urroughe, for Ruſſia, whete he 
gave generouſly to the ſailors, and, on his return 
to Graveſend, he extended his alms very li rally 
to the poor, deſiring them to pray for the ſuccel4 
of this voyage. We find it alſo remarked, that, 
upon his coming back to Graveſend, he cauſed g 
rand entertainment to be made at the ſign of the 
hriſtopher, where, ſays Mr, Burroughs, for the 
very joy he had to ſee the towardneſs of our in- 
tended diſcovery, he entered into the dance him- 
ſelf, a circumſtance which ſhews the urbanity and 
chearfulneſs of his diſpoſition, This is the lab 
| action of his life on record, and it is uncertain 
| how long he lived afterwards ; for the dreadful 
| ſcenes that were daily tranſacting might occaſionl 
| him to retire from public life; and we have 90 
| reaſon from hence to conclude, that he died ſoon 
| 


_ — 


after, as it has been conjectured, without any au. 
- thority, or ſhadow of reaſon. $7). "= 
He was unqueſtionably one of the moſt extras 
ordinary men of the age in which he lived, wha, 
by his capacity and induſtry, contributed not i 
little to the ſervice of mankind in general, as well 
as of this kingdom. For he was the firſt who 
| took notice of the variation of the compaſs, which 
Is is of ſuch vaſt conſequence in navigation, and hal 
engaged the attention of the from that tim 
| to the preſent. N | 
| 1 Authorities, Herrera's Hiſtory of the 
| Jew. Soanilh edit, 1612, © - 
Z -  Hakluyt's Memoirs of the Navigations atk 
| Diſcoveries of the Engliſh, edit. 1589. | 

- Lediard's Naval Hiltory, . 7 Hey 
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